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CHAPTER  I. 


HeWetia  discovered  1>y  the  Greeks,  and  described  by  them — CsMair  ib  first 
HiBtorian — He  repressed  the  HelTetic  Invasitw  of  the  Roman 


The  obscurity  which  so  often  attends  the  origin  of 
nations  is  not  whoDy  due  to  the  absence  of  all  early 
records,  but  also  to  the  variety  of  descent  of  the  first 
inhabitants,  brought  together  firom  difierent  countries, 
at  different  periods.  We  might  as  well  ask  what 
waters  first  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  what 
race  of  men  first  discovered,  or  first  occupied,  any  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  earth.  In  an  attempt  to  remove 
this  obscurity,  in  regard  to  Switzerland,  Muller,  its 
learned  historian,  establishes  on  certain  passages  of 
the  classics  the  following  ingenious  theory. 

A  colony  of  Phoceans*,  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Cyrus,  abandoned  their  own  country,  and  founded, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  a  city  called  Massilia, 
(Marseilles),  which  soon  became  rich  and  powerfiil. 
They  afterwards,  he  says,  explored  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  another  river, 
(the  Saone),  where  Lyons  arose  in  after  times  ;  and, 

*  Herodotus. 
Vol.  II.  B 
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had  carried  (faeir  victoiious  arms  over  Asia  and  AMca, 
were  again  overcome  by  a  peqple  hitherto  unknown. 
645  The  ccsiJ3ul  and  his  lieutenant  fell,  and 

of  Rome,  ^jj^  defeat  was  so  total,  that  the  vanquished 
yrere  compelled  to  give  hostages,  and  to  pass  und^ 
the  yoke,  before  they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Caesar 
speaks  positively  as  to  this  extraordinary  fact.  Th^ 
astonishment  and  terrw  of  the  Romans  became  ex- 
treme, when  soon  after  these  disasters  a  third  consular 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  defeated  in  like 
manner,  and  almost  totally  destroyed.  Rome  never 
was  in  greater  peril,  but  the  barbarians  did  not  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  success ;  and  conti- 
nuing  to  carry  on  a  desultory  war,  with  divided  forces, 
Cains  Marius  obtained  a  victory  over  a  large  body  of 
the^n  near  Aix,  (Aqua  Siatia)  in  Provence,  and  soon 
.after  another  in  Italy,  on  the  baxiks  of  th^  Adige.  The 
Cimbres  and  Helvetians  united  were,  at  this  last  batde, 
,150,000  strong ;  their  infantry  is  represented  as  %ht- 
ing  in  dose  order,  armed  with  long  pikes ;  their 
cavalry  wore  iron  armour,  with  shields  and  crested 
helmets.  These  circumstances  are  worthy  of  some 
attention,  for  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  especially 
iron,  shows  a  state  of  civilization  considerably  ad- 
vanced, yet  the  geography  of  the  Romans  scarcely 
extended  to  such  a  people  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Marius,  much  inferior  in  numbers,  was  very  nesir 
losing  a  day  which  might  have  proved  the  last  of 
Rome,  and,  satisfied  with  having  for  this  time  saved 
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the  republic,  be  did  ncd;  attempt  to  follow  the  Helve- 
tians to  their  native  moimtaiDB.  It  was  ffity  years 
after  this  event  tbat  their  power  sank  before  tbe  rising 
gemua  of  Csesar,  whose  Commentaries  furnish  us 
with  a  few  iaets  concerning  th«n.  They  were,  he 
tdls  OS,  pre-eminently  brave  among  the  Gaols,  frcxn 
their  being  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  wi^  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bhine.  The  ex- 
i&il  of  thmr  country  was  much  what  it  is  at  this  day. 

A.  distinguished  diief  among  them,  called  Orgeto- 
rix»,  was  possessed  of  10,000  slaves,  and  of  great 
wealth  acquired  in  warf ;  his  restless  ambition  led 
him  to  propose  the  extraordinary  measure  of  an  armed 
emigration  of  the  whde  nation  into  Gaul.  The  people 
approved  his  project,  and  employed  three  years  in 


*  An  engraving  of  a  medal  of  Orgetorix  may  be  Ken  in  Boitte- 
loue's  work  on  coina.  Pans,  l666,  page  51-  It  bears  bis  name; 
the  bead  od  one  side,  and  the  wild  horse  on  the  reverse,  (tiB  emblem 
of  liberty,)  are  not  111  executed,  and  indicate  an  advanced  state  of 
Ae  arts.  As  the  characters  of  this  medal  are  Roman,  a  doubt  might 
arise  as  to  its  authenticity,  if  the  medals  of  the  Gauls,  whose  laoguaga 
was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  had  not  Roman  characters  likewise. 
Some  antiquarian9>  such  as  Gasper,  Odericus,  aod  Eckbel,  will  not 
admit  that  this  medal  belonged  to  the  Orgetorix  of  Csesar,  principally 
OD  account  of  the  diflereot  orthography  of  the  name ;  ipelt  Ordttris. 

t  Tacitus  observes,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Helvetians  did  not  live  in 
the  family  of  their  masters,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans, 
but  furnished  them  with  slated  qnantitiet  of  grain,  cattle,  clothing,  ifc. 
In  general  they  were  not  ill  used,  nor  over-worked,  although  a  master 
might  kill  his  slaves  with  impunity.  Csssar  and  Tacitus  are  almost 
the  only  sources  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  ancient  Geimans. 


S  ARMED  EMMRATION 

isuBing  a  gvestt  >£toek'  of  piovisions  f<i»r  the  use  of  ihfe 
«(X;pQdilktt,  in  .wMch  the^  iiwiied  theiir  {jexmati  aflieis 
to  joia;  Ckgett)rbi^4)eeiKm^y  ill  the.  mean  tiibe,  an 
<)bject<  of  dua{HciQa  to  tibte  pecq^]^  ;  aocnsed  of^cBBiiiiail 
yieymi,  hnpii^oned  axA  vbrougfat  to4nal,.i9e  at  iMt 
{»rjjshed  by  bis  Qim  haod.;  but  the  preparations  ^felr 
ibe  intended  inyasiQii  were  nevertheless  oontinudd,  and 
the  time  appointed  far  its  execotion  vtos  the  jSBdi 
Maroh^  fof  ,&6  year  696  of  Roime^  fiftyneight  year« 
be&xrex^urieea. 

Tb^  siok  and  the  dd,  the  wooiea  and  cbildran,  with 
their  inoeit  valuable  elS^s,  and  three  XBOU^'^pffm- 
sions^  wier&  placed  on  carriages  drawn  by  otobu^  ;  anifl 
in  l^^ppsilavely  asserted  by  Caesar  that  the  Helvatiani^, 
befere^jtheir;  d^salnre^  set  flre  to  a&  thefr  towns,  tw€fl|i^ 
in  number,  and  400  villages  ;  in  short,  they  destroyed 
all  they  could  not  carry  away ;  and  their  allies  foUowed 
the  exsiihpie.  There  were,  as  Caesar  afterwards  ascer- 
tained from  their  Grecian  register,  263,000  Helvetians, 
and.lQ5:j0OO  ajiUes  from  the  Jura,  the  Lake  of  Gobi 
stance,  the  Grisons,  and  the  Tyrol,  a.mdunting  together 

•  •  •  ,       # 

to  368,000  persons,  of  whom  92,000  f  were  fighting 
m&3^i  commanriad  by  Divico,  the  jGonKjueror  iof  >  tbft 
Bomaii^  haif  a  century  before.  At  the'fit^  «ippearan<Je 

'     •!    '  "  •  >       •  .  ,  .    •'  '        ■;    '•    .J      :'Wf         ..       Ml-  I 

*  We  may  from  this  foirm  an  idea  of  tbeinanner  in  which*  the 
armed  emigratibbs.Df  northjem  Uarbarians,  that  overran  the  i&omaii 
empii^y  yrere'OondfelKited.  • 

t  This  i^jaigreiMi  pr^poftioa  of  fighting  men^  yet  asino  able  mal^( 
yfiui  excepted,  they  might  muster  that  number.  ' 
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of  .4fam  gaftlmriiig  stbim,  Ceesar  Hastened  firdm  lUxne  t& 
C^^neva, «  towdijof  wMdi  no  mention  oocors  before ; 
it  WAS  not  ^  part  of.Helvetia»  but  belongled  to  the 
.AUobroges,  allies  or  sabjects  of  Rome,  whose  territory 
oc»npceheBided  all  Dauphiu^  and  Savoy,  having  the 
JUione  for  thdr  northern  boundary. 
*  The  Helvetians  applied  for  a  fi:ee  passage  through 
the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  with  an  assurance  that 
<hey  would  abstain  from  all  depredations.  Csesar,  who 
had  only  one  legion  to  oppose  to  the  vast  midtttudes, 
gained  time  by  evasive  answers,  but  refiised  at  last. 
He  had  in  the  mean  time  thrown  up  an  intrendunent, 
extending  from  the  lake  to  the  mountain^  in  order  to 
prevent  their  passage.  This  great  work,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  five  leagues  in  length  ^y  has  occasioned  much 
learned  controversy  in  our  day.  Some  historians,  and 
Spcm  in  pitrticular,  {dace  it*  on  the  noath  side  of  the 
Rhone,  froQi  Nion,  oaihe  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  D61e, 
the  highest  piut  of  the  Jura,  in  the  direction  of  Gingin, 
and  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  seemed  to  counter 
naxice  the  idea.  The  two  passages  through  the  Jura, 
TEduse  and  les  EcheUes,  would  thus  have  been  equally 
shut  out.  The  learned  commentator  of  Spon,  and  after 
hdm  Clarke,  have  adc^ted  a  different  opinion.  They 
remark,  that  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Gen^va# 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Rhojie,  or  at  lestst  that 

*  By  mwum  in  Miudinem  pedum  l£,  fossamque  ferdudty  wtf  must 
undec.staod  a  rampart  formed  of  the  earth  of  the  dttch  thrown  up,  and 
bound  together  by  ipeans  of  fascines,  and  Bot  a  waU.  >  . 
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half  of  it  whieh  extended  from  the  island  to  the  Helve- 
tian side,  building  a  strong  tower  on  the  island.  He 
would  not  have  done  this,  had  he  meant  to  occupy  the 
other  side ;  nor  could  he,  with  only  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  have  constructed  such  a  work  in  presence  of  a 
host  of  enemies.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
this  intrenchment  was  constructed  from  Geneva,  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  gap  through 
the  Jura,  which,  being  on  his  own  ground,  and  the 
Rhone  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  could  effect 
without  interruption.  Besides,  the  distance  agrees 
with  the  19,000  paces*  mentioned  by  Caesar,  whilst 
there  axe  only  about  5,000  steps  from  Nion  to  the 
D61e. 

The  Helvetians^  after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to 
force  the  intrenchment,  by  crossing  over  on  rafts,  and 
at  various  fords,  gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  pursued 
their  way  along  the  Pas-de4'Ecluse.  Caesar  might  ex- 
pect that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jura,  north 
of  the  Rhone,  called  Sequanians,  would  defend  the 
entrance  into  their  country,  but  the  Helvetians  had 
gained  over  a  powerful  chief  among  them,  Dumnorix, 
and  they  passed  unmolested. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how  this  inva- 
sion, the  subject  of  public  debates  in  popular,  assem^ 
blies  during  three  years,  and  in  actual  preparation  all 

*  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  four  leagues  of  twenty  to  a  de« 
gree,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  something  less  than  five 
league;,  being  very  nearly  the  19,000  paces  required^ 


O0P€»SBD  (BY  tCASAR.  '  • 

that  time,  should  have  Ibund  theRcxmans  so  little  on 
their, guard,  and  the  blame  seems  to  rest  with  Ccesar 
himsdf,  who  was  pro^oonsul  in  Gaul  a  year  before ; 
but  he  repaired  his  fault  most  ably.  Destitute  of 
means  to  stop  the  Helvetians,  he  saw  them  pour  their 
multitudes  through  the  Jura,  without  opposition,  and 
leaving  the  defence  of  his  camp  to  his  lieutenant.  La- 
bienus,  he  hastened  to  Italy,  in  order  to  effect  a  levy 
of  troops.  Having  raised  two  legions,  and  called  out 
three  more  from  their  winter-quarters,  he  fought  his 
way  by  the  nearest  road  over  the  Alps  (Mount  Cenis,) 
to  Lyons  *,  and,  with  incredible  diligence,  a^^ared 
in  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians  before  they  had  entirely 

*  The  learned  Mailer  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  unaccottntable 
error  here  ;  he  makes  Csesar  pass  by  Dvtomo  d^Ossola^  instead  of  by 
Mount  Cenis,    The  original  passage  in  the  Commentaries  runs  thus :— - 

**  Qua  proximum  iter  in  ulceriorem  Galham  per  Alpes  erat,  cum 
his  quinque  legionibus  ire  contendit.  Ibi  Centrones*  et  Graioceiit 
et  CaturigesI,  locis  superioribus  occupatis,  itinere  exercitum  pro- 
hibere  conantur.  Compluribus  his  prceliis  pulsis,  ab  Ocelo§,  quod 
est  citerioris  Provinciea  extremum,  in  fines  Vocondorum  ||  ulterioris 
Provincise  die  septimo  pervenit,  unde  in  AUobrogum  fines :  ab  AUo- 
brogibus  in  Segusianoslf  exercitum  ducit:  hi  sunt  extra  Provinciani 
trans  Rhodanum  primi." 

*  People  of  the  Tar^taise.  f  People  of  the  Valley  of  Manrieime. 

X  People  of  Embrun. 
^  Exiles'-na  small  toivn  of  Piedmont,  or,  according  to  d'Anvilky  Usscauy 
Nod  6siles>  above  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.    MuUer  supposes  Octh 
to  mean  Duomo  tPOaaota, 

II  People  oS  Die  and  of  Vaison.  f  People  of  Lyons. 

The  above  explanation  of  names  of  places  and  people  is  taken  from  Count 
TttTpln  deCiisse'S' Notes  on  Cnsar's  Commentaries.  We  have  not  ih€ 
smalleftt  pretensions  to  orif^al  criticism  on  the  sobject^  but  Count  Tnrpin 
appears  to  us  in  the  right. 
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Elected  their  passage  over  the  Saon^^  It  had  taken 
the  imwidbdy  multitude  twenty  dsc^B  to  trasepoit  thi^tn^ 
selves  acr6B$  the  riv^,  and  their  j-ear^gimrd,  Ibnaiiig 
(nie*fouriii  o[  their  mimbev,  was  cut  off  by  tlfe  fix^nans, 
lfk>  passed  in  a  4ay*  This  celerity  astonisdiied  the 
barbarians,  and  their  dd  chief,  Divica>  in  a  petBoml 
interview  wilh  Caesar,  proposed  terms,  which  were, 
however,  too  hi^,  and  too  proudly  oflfered,  for  acoept- 
snce.  Hie  Romans  were  40,000  strong,  bq^  their 
cavalry,  furnished  by  allies  of  doubtM  fiddity,  expe^ 
rienced  a  check  from  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Uelve^ 
tian  faQTtSe  ^  4^ey  were,  besides,  in  great  warat  of  pro^ 
visions,  in  this  extremity,  an  c^portunity  for  which 
Caesar  had  been  anxiously  watching  occurred,  of  indu- 
cing a  gemeral  attack  fix)m  the  enemy  at  a  disadvan- 
fege,  when,  availing  himself  of  the  superior  discipline 
of  his  troops^  he  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary  and 
long-disputed  battle,  o£  which  Plutarch  gives  a  detail- 
ed account.  This  action  was  the  first  of  those  which 
were  to  place  the  Roman  hero  so  &r  above  all 
otfcer  military  <xMmnanders  ;  a  disorderly  multitude  of 
500,000  souls,  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  them 
fighting  men,  would  now  be  deemed  no  match  for  a 
well-appointed  army  of  40,000  men,  even  without 
C^ar  at  its  head ;  yet  when  we  ccHisider  that  armies 
did  not  then  fight  at  distance,  by  means  of  artillery, 
but  came  to  close  encounter  on  all  occasions,  the  odds 
between  able-bodied  barbarians  and  trained  soldiers 
ajppear  very  much  diminished. 


AliO^iQIMiiniftC^HEH  TCURimnK.  II 


iC^MraoT) 'fillcmodb  Jhai  disooiafiitod  HdmliitfE^  Mine 
MreelQi'ifanger,  never*  d«;pafti^  moment  ftota  Us 
umal  ciateuieos  aAd  p^^  grant. iitmal 

termli^  but,  pqpisiiiiig  wfitk  ihe  «utmo9t  ngour  ewtj 
attempt  to  deceive  him.  Whilst  treating  ibr  a  surcteiir 
der;.  a  body.  6£  6,000  men  jegc^ied  in  the  nigkt,  but 
being  (wertaken  ^nd  brought  back,  they  were  all  pOL 
to  tfie  swosd  f  AfitQr  this  sanguii^ary  execution,  iht 
wmainder  of  the  invading  multitude,  reduced  to 
100,000  individuals,  were  permitted^  to  return  to  tfie 
country  they  hsA  no  kt^y  forsaken,  with  nearly  lout 
times  that  number,  and  there  to  rebuild  Iheir  houseq, 
thenceforth  to  liire  at  peace  as  alhes  of  the  Republic, 
protected  from  their  northern  enemies  by  the  terror  of 
her  name,  **  Cwsar  ne  Itur  dormaM^''  says  Montaigne, 
'*  autre  gamison  que  la  mimoire  dc  sa  douceur  et  cU- 


mence." 


A  reputation  for  clemency  was  cheaply  obtained  in 
Caesar's  time,  and  the  feeling  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nearly  unknown  in  antiquity ;  if  any  other  fact  was 
necessary,  besides  the  execution  just  mentioned,  to 
give  an  idea  of  Caesar's  clemency,  the  following  may 
assist  in  the  estimate.  Caesar  himself  tells  us,  without 
disguise,  or  the  slightest  appearance  of  regret,  that  the 


*  Rome  did  not  always  ratify  the  treaties  made  by  her  generals, 
and  in  that  case  gave  up  the  general  to  the  enemy.  SucK  appears  to 
have  been  their  public  law.  The  power  of  making  peace  and  war, 
without  consulting  the  senate,  was  conferred  upon  Caesar  for  the  first 
time  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 


IB  THE  HELVETIAN  EMiaRANTS,  &c. 

Weaeiti  (the  people  of  Valines  in  Lower  Brittany,)  re- 
diiced  to  great  extremities  by  his  aims,  surrendered ; 
but  he,  willing  to  give  an  example  of  severity,  had  the 
whole  senate  put  to  death,  and  the  people  sold  at 

public  auction ! 

.  The  sort  of  independence  the  Helvetians  were 
allowed  to  retain,  after  their  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, lasted  only  six  years,  and  they,  like  the  rest,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  unconditional  subjection.  The 
Romans  themselves  bear  ample  testimony^  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  state.  "  Remember,"  said  Cicero  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  ^'  the  marches  of  your  armies  through 
Italy,  and  judge  what  foreign  nations  have  to  undergo." 


I« 


CHAPTER  II. 

Geographical  Descriptioii— The  Rhetians  or  Hetrnriani— Ancient  HelYetia, 
a  Leagae  of  Four  States,  resembling  the  Swiss  ConfiMieration-— Helvetian 
Character  changed  under  Roman  Control^  and  Civilisation  advanced— Aven- 
ticum — National  Manners— Rapacity  of  Roman  Travellers — Helvetia  sob- 
JtetM  to  military  Eseeution— Affecting  Story  of  Jnlia  Alpinuhu 

* 

Helvetia  was  bounded,  at  that  time,  mudi  as  mo- 
dem Switzerlaod,  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  chain  of 
the  Jura,  fix>m  that  lake  to  the  Rhine,  near  the  spot 
where  Basle  arose  many  centuries  after,  near  the  ruins 
of  Augusta  Rtmracorum,  a  magnificent  city,  founded 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  703  ;  thence  along 
that  river  to  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  thence  by  an  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  line  over  the  mountains  of  Appen- 
zel,  and  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers  forming  the  nor- 
thern skreens  of  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine^ 
and  the  Upper  Rhone,  flowing  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  St.  Gothard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  retained  their  independence  for  some 
time  after  the  subjugation  of  Helvetia,  but  having  been 
accused  of  exactions  upon  the  traders  apd  travellers 
into  Italy,  by  the  St.  Bernard,  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
the  Simplon,  the  Romans  established  a  camp  at  Octo- 
durum,  (on  or  near  the  present  site  of  Martigny,)  to 
keep  them  in  check*  This  camp,  commanded  by  Galbs^, 
was  attacked  by  the  people  with  great  skill  and  courage. 
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and  saved,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by  the  valour  of 
the  Romans.  A  very  interesting  account  of  this  action 
is  given  by  Caesar  himself  in  his  Commentaries.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  barbarians  perished  in  the  attempt, 
but  Galba  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  reduced  forces 
nearer  to  Geneva. 

Another  race  of  men  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  ohajn  of  mountains  between  that  river  apd 
Italy:  they  were  descended  from  that  very  ancient 
jteftpie,  to  Whom  the  Qteeks  and  the  Romans  had 
given  the  names  of  Tprrkdniam,  Tru^eatu  or  ffetrm- 
cans,  but  who  it  seems  called  th€im^elves  Rhetian^. 
Driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  they  occupied, 
during  several  centliries',  ihe  celebrated  Vale  of  th6 
Anto,  in  TVscany,  then  (TusciUy)  fottning  a  league  of 
twdve  independent  cities.  The  first  inroads  of  the 
Oauls  induced  many  of  them  to  aJDandon  this  luxurious 
abode,  for  one  of  greater  safety  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
ihe  Alps,  where,  forgisttirig  by  degrees  the  afts  and 
civilization  of  better  times,  they  became  mere  barba- 
rians, and,  changing  characters  with  their  former  tor- 
mentors,  now  civilized  arid  p^aceftd,  vrete  in  their  turn 
ihe  terror  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  committing  the  niost  cruel 
ravages  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  and  sacking,  with 
impunity,  the  tributary  towns  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  Dtartng  these  changes  of  residence,  mode  of 
life,  and  manners,  the  Rhetians  preserved  the  same 
language  tiiey  had  at  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and, 
even  at  this  day,  after  the  lap&6  of  2500  years,  the 
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Ladkiam,  spoken  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Inn  (Eog^dioeX 
and  the  Romansh»  spoken  in  the  mouzitaiDS,  and  their 
northdm  slope  towards  lUantz,  axe  still  esseitfially  the 
very  language  described  by  livy  ;  and  the  names  of 
many  of  their  towns,  such  as  Laioiri,  Ardetz,  Smch^^ 
FicssAy  &c.,  recaH  the  ancient  Lamrnm,  Ardea^  Sum, 
FaHscum.  Octavianus  Augustus,  in  the  year  df  RoEMi 
7SB,  sent  an  army  against  them,  commanded  by  hia 
sons-inhlaw,  Claudius  Drusus,  and  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero.  Some  brilliant  qualities  distinguished  the  lattw 
at  that  period,  and  Drasus  was  a  young  hero,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Caesar  seemed  to  revire.  They 
encountered  the  most  desp^ate  resistance  an  the  part 
of  the  Rhetians,  whose  Tery  women,  animated  with  a 
fiiry  which  extinguished  ev^  human  feeling,  were 
seen  to  hurl  their  infant  children  at  the  heads  of  Ro^ 
man  soldiers,  and  rush  upon  their  swocds  f  Hiis  peo^ 
pie  were  the  last  subdued  among  the  nations  of  the 
A1|)S.  Most  of  those  who  survived  past  the  RJbina^ 
and  went  under  tlie  guicknce  of  a  German  chief,  called 
M arbode,  to  sedi:  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  a 
country  where  the  R<»nans  had  not  penetrated^; 


*  How  far  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  extended  in  the  Alps  and 
in  the  Pyxeneaa  moantains  is  not  known,  nor  whether  their  civil  and 
military  sy^em  of  government  ever  prevailed  there^ .  Several  dis|rict^ 
io  these  high  regions  seem  to  have  boen  like  so  many  political  oiuety 
kmrrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Roman  dominionfl«  The  fact  of  the 
original  language  of  the  Basques  in  the  Pyreneanmoi^nuinsTemaiDing 
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Tiberius  gave  their  lands,  some  years  after,  to  a  colony 
of  40,000  Swabians. 

H^  Germany,  half  the  world,  remained  at  this 
period  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Was  th^  that  world 
so  new  ?  Had  it  but  lately  recovered  from  one  iof  those 
wide-wasting  catastrophes,  which  every  geological 
appearance  teaches  us  to  believe  have  at  different 
pmods  torn  iqp,  mixed  together,  and  recast^  as  it  were» 
the  sur&ce  of  our  earth,  sweeping  off,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, its  inhabitants  all  ait  once  into  their  common 
tomb,  and  scarcely  leaving  a  few  solitary  individuals 
to  begin  anew  the  long  course  of  education  of  the  suc^ 
ceeding  race  ?  Hunters,  during  many  centuries,  eadi 
&mily  requiring  a  province  and  making  war  for  a  hare ; 
then  shepherds,  increasing  their  numbers  in  a  state  of 
comparative  peace  and  ajB9.uence ;  then  husbandmen 
dividing  the  land,  and  erecting  houses,  villages,  and 
towns — ^the  slow  progress  of  thousands  of  years !  Yet 
these  same  geological  appearances,  so  eloquent  on  the 
natural  history  of  a  former  world,  say  nothing  of  our 
spedbs :  not  a  vestige  of  human  remains  has  ever 
been  discovered  axacmg  the  fossil  bones  of  animals,  so 

pure  and  unmixed,  while  France  and  Spain  lost  theirs,  is  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  kind.  F.  L.  Haller,  the  most  exact  and  the  most  modern 
of  all  the  antiquarians,'  who  mvestigated  this  subject,  designated  on 
the  map  annexed  to  his  excellent  work,  fHdcetia  under  the  RomanSf 
9.  vols.  Berne  1812)  all  that  portion  of  the  Alps,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  valleys?  Lauterbrunn,  by  the  name  of 


Iprofi««ly  aubced  ii*ifli)  aii4fen^l?!tKli^4!iiiH9i:ftU^^ 
^d  ;in6iintaiDB>    In^rl  w^tJ^x  bea^  the  .staQip  of  ,fi 
Umi^iwo^di^  wheve  manivas!  not ::  r^veaUqg  tlqiB^  mga^ 
thatn  rooei  perio^  f  of  creatioii, .  ai^\  a^  (ilSerai^  of  prigpm 
assujpedly^y^.recaaTfcable.    ;  .         ;'; '  n 

t*  Osesarinfomoa  16,.  that  Hdlvetia  wa$.  di\iidte(d  int^ 
four  states,  caJJpd  Pagi,  a,  spttof  league,  Uke  jttMPt  pv^ 
sehtSwifi^  Confederation,  for  mutual  defence,  .^thpu( 
960^  thing  ^e-injoonunon;.  He  frequently  lai9|iti^tf( 
the  CSoundl  of.  the  Ga'uls:  (Mvm  Qalliwc0mlimn\  Wbiqb 
was  composed  pf  df putie3:  from  ^H  the  townsw  Far 
frcmialDdiishing  the  eu6)om>  Caesar  eneduraged  it/ap- 
^cnhting^  the  place  iaf  meeting,  which  was  often  (dianged^ 
and  shewing  displeaisiire  ^hen  any  of  ity^Aoym$  de^ 
dined. mahing  use- '<:^<tiieir  ptivUege.  ^It  was  mainf 
tained  under  Au^&tiis;  notwithsttodisigthe.new  diyit 
isioii -of  Gaiil,  and  under  his  successors.  Qm  of  these 
assemblies  we  find' to  have  b^n'held  during  the  reig9 
of  ¥d^)iasian :  '^ey  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  BuTt 
guiidy>  aiodi  until  the  oonquest  by  the  Ftanl^,  who,  i^ 
€ther  respects,  endeafoused  to  conciliate  the,  ,pec^le 
mosethan  the  Romans  had  done,  Gregory  of  Tour^ 
says,  these  new: masters  were  preferred :.  p^era  ob- 
serve, that  the  people  were  reduced  to  look  for  huma^- 
nity  among  Barbarians,  as  it  was  no  longer  to  be  &un4 
among  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter^  a  popular  a^- 
sembly  could  hold  out  but  a  mere  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence, subservient  to  their  interest.  They  took  care 

Vol.  II.  C 
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to  keep  alive,  in  all  the  towns  of  their  allies,  two  op^ 
i)osite  factions  ;  and  if  their  own  was  defeated,  it  fiir- 
nished  them  with  a  pretence  for  sending  a  spedal  mar 
*  ^strate,  ealled  eorreetor*^  fo  lassist  in  pacifying  inters 
nal  divisions,  and  reducing  th^  refmctory  to  obedienee^ 
Yet  &0^emntry  flourished  imder  tbek  govenm»^t,  for 
fife  Bsai  property  w^e  in  the  main  protected,  good 
roads  made,  and  agriculture  encouraged ;  pc^ndaitioa 
was  rapidly  augmeirted,  and  a  sacoessfiil>  trade  was 
carried  on ;  timber  fiinind  a  market  down  the  Kfaine^ 
and  forests  gav^e  way  before  the  plotngh. 

A  great  change  had  takai  place  in  the  nationial  dba^ 
racter,  &om  the  rude  virtues  and  vices  of  ba]:batian8r, 
to  the  refinements  of  pottshed  life.  The  Helvetians 
had  becc»ne  so  courtly  durmg  thelong  reignof  Aa^vib^ 
tus,  that  most  of  thmr  cities  established  reliirioiK^  vites 
m  his  honour,  and  worshipped  him  after  his  death,i« 
magnificent  temples  built  for  the  purpose;  The  priuh 
cipal  femilies  adkied  the  name  of  somepowo^ul  Bonan 
to  their  own^  by  a  sort  of  servile  acknowledgment  of 
supmority ,  and  cities  erected  public  monuments .  to 
th^r  Roman  curators  and  patcons ;  whilst  the  name  of 
Divico  was  scarcdy  remembered,  national  eminence 
oi  whatever  sort  slinking  b^re  the  greatness  of  the 
metrc^lis  of  the  world.  Whenever  a  Heketian  or 
any  stranger  became  a  citiz^i  of  Rome,  he  not  <xdy 

*  Montesquieu. 


(utiless  he  had  6btaihed  the  privileges  df  consangui- 
nity jwra  cognaHimiS)  gaVt  tip  for  ^ver  hiii  d^n  country  ^ 
birt  eip^y  tie  ails^y  bf  kindred,  renouncing  his  nearest 
relatibi^^,  and  even'  \&s  children ;  tiius,  in  (he  Words  of 
the  yoftnger  Pliny,  6onverting  a  great  benefit  into  a 
dome^tii  6urse.  Oh  the  other  hand,  when  a  Roman 
senatot  wished  to'  travel,  whether  for  pleasure  6r  bu- 
siness, Ke  requested,  and  was  never  ref&sed,  the  tftle 
of  ambassador,  \^Kich  involved  the  right  to  reside 
wherever  he  pleased,  and  as  long  as  his  pleased,  in  a 
foreign  countify,  vdthoiit  any  real  mission,  hnt  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  thus  honoured,  lliese  coun- 
terfeit ex!cell6nci<i8  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  be 
a  griidvbud  burtlien  on  the  allies.  Cicero,  senator  as 
he  was,  and  a  great  stickler  for  prerogative,  epoke 
ikearly  thus  tb  the  llomaa  people  '^.  **  Althbiigh  these 
pttblic  funfetionarites  have  neithei*  power  nor  trust,  yet 
tfteir  hymnal  dignity  gives  thein  a  consequence,  and 
tJSey  knbw  how  to  avail  fliemselves  of  tie  awe  their 
tfety  nattxe  inspires.  When  I  was  consul,  I  would 
have  put  ah  end  to  ttnd  shametbl  abuse,  if  X  had  not 
been  bpjposed  by  a  ibbi  of  a  tribune:  all  I  could  ob- 
tain was,  that  lh6  privilege  hitherto  inde^hite,  should 
be  reduced  to  one  year."  Caesar  found  this  restricting 
law  of  Cicero  in  force,  but  it  did  not  subsist  long 
wthout  an  amendment  carried  by  himself,  which  ex-' 
tended  the  privilege  to  five  years  ;  and  .Cicero  made 

•  CkerOi  De  Lege  Agrar,  cap.  17.— ct  De  LegituSy  lib.  iii.  cap.  8*. 
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the  ibUowing  remaik  in  an  epistle  to  Atticus :  "  Bella 
estautem  .hujus  juiis  quinqueimi  licentia*."  llie&e' 
&voured  tiavellers  did  not  always  content  themselye^ 
with  this  inununi^  from  their  inn-bills,  but  laid  daim 
to  any  tempting  curiosity  that  came  in  their  way ;  for; 
we  find  the  Sicilians,  who  had  more  to  lose  than  the 
poor  Helvetians,  complaining  bitterly  that  the  very, 
statues  of  their  gods  were  missing  from  their  temples., 
The  revenue  was  collected  by  public  cheers,  called, 
exactors,  who  often  &rmed  it  put.  Some  idea  may^ 
be  formed  of  their  proceedings  by  the  yery  words  of  a^ 
decree  of  the  senate :  "  Whenever  a  farmer  qf  the, 
revenue  is  established,  the  liberty  of  our  aUies  must/ 
fall  a  sacrifice,  or  our  public  law  must  be  abandoned." 
Before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  administrators  irfttL^; 
provinces  were  the  only  judges  of  the  complaint^  o^ 
the  inhabitants  against  the  exactors.  Tacitus  has. 
transmitted  to  us  the  lamoitatioaa  ofjthe  Britons  oa> 
the  universal  system  of  oppression  pf  the; masters  <tf 
the  world.  '*  We  had  a  king  before,  now  wp,  hjxv^ 
tyfo ;  the  governor  (legatus),  who  disposes  of  pur,  liye^;: 
and  the  administrator  (procurator),  of  pur  goods :  th^ 
rapacity  and  violence  Imow  no  botmdsf." 


'  I'.ngliih  tourists  might  use  their  iaRaeDce  in  procuring  a  bilf  te 
l>;issed  in  parliament  tu  the  swne  purpose,  einbraciiig  at  ;!e»H 
i.-ct' and  Rome.  The  Pops  aod  .the  Grand . Seignior , could  not 
I!  huggle  about  a  trifle  with  their  powerful  ally. 
1^  Dbi  publicanus  esli  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum  ant  libertas 
uulUe&i. — Litji,  lib.  xly.  cap.  le. 


OF  THE  koMA  N  (Jb^ERNORS.  tt 

Th6  goTefnment  of  (he  Rtmians  'exhioited  a  sihgiilai^ 

f  ■  r  •       •  • 

and . moniitrous  itaixture  of  good  and*  evil;  but  th^ 
benefits  ebirferred'b^  tlie  hajid  df  arbitrary  power  con- 
tinued' only  as  long  as  that  hand  happened  to  be  di- 
rected by  virtue  •  or  vdsdom :  Caesar  and  Augustus 
tO^ay-^^Tiberius  and  Nero  to-morrow.  In  time, 'the 
faiTourable  intei^ls  •  became  shorter,  arid  the  relapses 
to'  foUy  and  wickedness  more ,  frequent.  The  subjects 
of  Rbme  were  indeed  protected  against  foreign  foes  ; 
btrt  this  uhitnately  proved  the  cause  of  their  ruin  by 
the  barbarians,  when  Rome  ceased  to  be  strong,  and 
tSiey  httd  fdrgotteii  how  to  protect  themselves. 
''  After  a  century  of  ^tx)found  peace  and  passive  obe- 
dlenc4,  the  Helvdtidns  were  wantonly  subjected  to 
miUtaTy'  execution  by' -a  legion!,  ^ignificalfrtly  'called 
Kapoir,  by  Tadctvis,^  bein^  erhployed,  it  seems,  in  the 
6t)lifctfoh  of  the  revbnueV  At  a  time  when  transitory 
^aphtoi^^  mtiidering  and  iliurdered  at-  the  bdck  of  a 
^orttip*  Mdiery,'  followed'  eafch  other  in  'siich  a  raj)id* 
stidcession;  that  the  provinces  ^arfcely  knew  who' 
iieigned  at  R(Hne,  tthe  Helvetians  once.  mistocA  the^ 
allegiance  of  the  •  day,  and  acknowledged  a  Sovereign 
already  dead,  Galba,  instead, of  Vitellius,  elevated  to 
the  throoe.  by  his  murderers  *.  .  Their  greatest,  cnime: 


.t    .;'•.»•:»  I     ..      '  .       *       .'  •/.,'•.       ■    •   '; 
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'*'  'ij^i  Helv^Cieti^  joruissbielht  de  beaucoup  de  libcfrt^'  so'tm/GdltiiiV 
ils  ignoroient  sa  mort,  et  regardoient  Vitellitis  cotnme  nn*  rebelle  \ 
ils'cnweot  pouvoir9'opp<»er  anx  sdldats,  qui  avoient' cmbrass^  son 
pariie :  leur  resistance  leur  fut  fatal.     Tacite  rioiis  apprend  qlie  bieii 


pri^oneirs.  Tlie  coqwian4§r  pf  ^  Is^oii  JS^p^i^ 
(»iie  Ceciyi^*,  hasteniijig  if>  m^i^. against  tji^^  af^ 
ii^ct  the  pmil^hm^l^  for  fear  they  phquM  Cfe;p§9^^  .^ 
time,  rayagp4  thei  i^hole  cpflrttyy  %  firp  and  s^r^A 
wit^  th|9  wish  fo  exferifffrnfU  (i  tfoHqn  wbq  dur^t  Iflgr 
^^  op^  i?fiWW»  sqldk^fi.  Tl^e  l^istqfijNOS  of  ihetivm 
are  ?p^ng  of  details,  tfut  a  mppiune^^l  stoae,  |^(^ 
af^  the  Ij^^  of  fift^n  oeqitufie?  u^d^r  ^e  xiiifi$  ^ 
^yepjiciTO,  fhp  capital  pf  the  cpiptry,  jthrcsFS  ftoflief 
light  c^  an  affixing  story,  searoely  tpu/iiefi  uppQ  l^f 
Tacitus.  Oq  the  approach  of  Cecin^  the  ii)l|a|})t^;g|g 
of  th^^t  city  sent  messenger^  to  trea;^  ^  poac§ :  the 
ferociqiis  spldiers  demanded  an  iinpc»iditi[onal  ^uih 
i^nd^y  and  the  4^^  of  Julius  AIpinuS|  their  §^^ 
isagt^ratp,.  If  is  daughter  bqgggd  his  Ufp  m  vaip^  4t 
#e  feet  of  Cecelia;  h^  was  iuexprabile,  and  ^t^gm 
qfter  di^  of  grief.  '\  Here  lies/*  §aysr  tl^ft  ^t^^ 
**  JuUs^  Alpinnla>  th^  unfortunate  daughter  pf  a  mpgt 
imfprtunatefat^er,  a  prie^tpi^  of  th^  @xides^.^yentig^ 

des  raidion  des  habltans  perirent  par  )e  fer  de  cette  2 1  me  l^^H',' 
sjamomme  rapax  par  Tacite,  et  un  plus  gfai^  iipipnbre  f^t  yf ndu  ^ 
esclavage.  Vespasien  n'avoit  pas  borne  ses  jG^veurs  k  la  cit^  d'A-. 
vencnes;  11  orna  Vindonissa  cl'un  arc  cohsacr^  a  Mars,  ApdloD,  et 
MiiiBinre,  l^an  de  I^ome  828,  et  de  notre  ere  76.  Lea .  antiq^ireis  oiif 
remarqu^  que  ces  arcs  ^toient  bien  moins  commun  que  ceux  en  hon- 
neur,  4^  princes.  Bocl^art  fjpniie  I'ii^scnpti^^  trq^y^  ? ^r.  ci^  i^onu- 
meotqui  n'existe  plu§.  ,  .,       ,  ... 

+  f*  C®cina,  ^IJj  avidus,"  ^ajrs  Tacitus,  *•  pro^Wi^iif  qiK|«inqU9 
cidpa?i>,  an^iq.u^ip  .ppfliterii,  pltu^  jl^at/ 
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She  was  unable  to  save  hw  fathw  fiNxn  aa  iU*fided 
death,  and  died  herself  at  the  age  of  twenty-tiiree*/* 
1}ie  cily  of  Baden^  sailed  and  deatioyad  on  tkia 
occasion,  was  a  fashicmable  bathuig*ptaoe-<^a  ciicuni* 
ttaoee  wMdii  ahows  the  grealt  progress  the  Helvetians 
had  made  in  luxuiy  and  refinement  smoe  the  days  of 
Osesw  I  initf  b«  i|rem€pibered»  that  they  had  oppoaed 
CSBBsar  with  great  ooarage,  whilst  now  they  h^it  the 
kiiee<befi>re  the  obscure  commander  of  a  single  I^oq. 
A  solemn  deputation,  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
YdileltiuB,  did  not  ventiue  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
that  ^mp&Kff.  Far  iGrom  such  boldness,  they  confessed 
thenmelves  guiky  of  all  be  was  pleased  to  lay  to  their 
diArge^  and  shed  tears  of  repentance.  Cessus,  one  of 
the  deputies,  a  great  orator,  even  fei^ng  to  be  intir 
midated,  and  by  this  re&iement  of  slavish  eloquence 
cetoing  the  soldiery,  who  had  been  damorous  for  the 
entire  destxuction  pf  thf(  Helvetjans.  After  this  firight^ 
fid  chastisement,  Rome  allowed  her  slaves  a  long  holi- 
day of  .one  hundred  years,  during  which  the  rod  M 
gjsntly»  held,  as  it  was,  by  seveifsl  good  emperors- 
Vespasian,  n^o  succeeded  Vitellius,  endeavoured  to 

*  Julia  AlpiQuU,  hie  >aceo 

InMicis  pains  infelix  prolet, 

Dea  aveat-^vacerd* 

Exorare  patris  necem  non  potui. 

Male  laori  ia  fatis  illi  t rat  > 

Vixi  annos  XX III. 

Transcribed  by  Xc^  ik  Batkat 


t4  AVfilftiquM. 

Ileal  the  wouAdffhiB  predMedscriiad  id^eted^/^  Hik- 
toriaiis  say .  expressly  he  repeq^ied  AVanilKtitii  wlttrdi^ 
cdictoy  of  reteram;  ^vUbh  proves  tliat  tl^  desbidiioii 
had%eenneMiy:cofttpktte;>         ■  '    ^  -   -  .  ..i 

of  this  HAJpitAlf;  itid  carefiffly  il^conied  by  SpoH  aad 
iSochat/Ti^  widi  eadi  <Mher  te  raptwoos  atlcii^<3«is  ^td 
pikbAt  BXiA  prit'att  felicity/  Ottim«pro?o  tfa&t  i<i!ier€l 
Were  cdteges  find  professors  of  vandiifisbieticeslii'llic) 
botmtry .  ^litiy  is  ftill  of  deeferiptions^  fUsiisb^diliiy  tUb 
diligence  of  teamed  Helvetians,  of  ibe  plaiks^fi^v  'ii^ 
fadrals,  frndaniooalfi  of  their  lakes  and  mountaiiis.  Cdii- 
ine1la,^arro,Vii^,  Snetonius^  attest  thel  rapid  itfcprdvd- 
iheiitB!  of  their  agriculture,  and  Hie  merit  of  Rketidh 
Wines'aiid  Helvetic  theeses.  •  They  had  telnplies  to  the 
'liiii  khd^  niocJn,  'and  to  evety  god  of  Olympasi  TEtfey 
rfdbred  the  tutfelkl-  fe^nlUs  J  of  each  hill  and  Btremt  attd 
the  djiirits  of  the  dead  wandering  among  than.  'Hid  i<a- 
lifertlri^B  mention  a;  tttultittlde  of  towns,  ktfoii^S',  ^ahd 
^liblic  mdi^etits  of  various  isorts,  now  quite  4!aiklaDii^  t 
thus  pofoving  that  the  otamtry  W€L6  fiill  of  inlblbitajlts  in 
'an  advanced  state  of  civilization ;  and;tbere  oiiv  ip&i^- 

*  The  father  of  VespMnetn  'wais  a  Qollector  of  the  revenue,  and  a 
merchant,  and  had  amassed 'greMweitltli  in  Heli^etia. 

t  There  were  not,  properly,  any  capitals  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
as  tho  government' >w«a  'not  'stationary^  {  The'CitHe  of  caput  gentisy 
given  to  so  many  towns  by  'Uncioiic  geograph^s,  meant  only  a  place 
of  some  importance.         '"  '        • !' '  •  i^ 

^  Dts^anibuil'. 
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mation  stops.  With  such  slender  materials,  we  are  left 
to  guess  what  these  people  were.  Generation  after 
generation  appeared  and  disappj^ared,  tasted  the  cup 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  ana  died  in  peace — ^a  happy 
people^  till  the  houar  of  umver^al  t  darkness  struck ! 

'It.  is  a  m9,Her  of.'porijeciiire  which  of  the  gigantic 
hosts  ofliarbarianB,  pressing  on  the  Rbman  empire  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  crushed  Helvetia 
initiS:way;:.i^)ey^nthp,^te  known.  Aventipum 
its0]^  ap^ars'.tp  have  be^n, destroyed  by  fire,  from  the 
qiuatC^ty  of  coals  and  9she^>  found  every  where  ^qng 
its  mins*.  Not  one  copte^iporaxy  historian  speaks 
of  ,thie  fact ;  but  their  silonc^  is  most  eloquent.  Great 
qalamitie^ .are  generally  ir^corded;  with : c^e— here  no 
qoje  i^uyrviyed  tp  tell  the  melancholy  tale,  pr  rather  no 
QP$p, attended  to  it.     Thie  des(truct|qn  of  a  nation  hacjL 
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*  Ijl^d^  we  grounds  to  rely  upon  the  c^is^ing  tradition,*  that  A  yen- 
ticuni"  was  tKtfee  tirries  destro'yted,  We  might  V^fer  thbs<i '  disastrous 
e{i6ckis  to^  the  s{>iuccf  <^f  time  between  A.»I>.  Q6t  ind  ^SOi  to  this  yearn 

i;  -i-.i  'if.// '' )  5.1  if  -.li;  :■  '.(i  ;.  i;  ,j  ,  :,.    '  ,^ 
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iedtdjrer  of'  m^n^.  J  Little  is  known  of  hi«:  passage 
tfarough  Si^tssetlahd;  except  si  traditioh  still  existing  df 
i^ttrersal  destniction  having  attended  it*.        ^  • 

About  the  ettd  df  tfa^  fifth  century,  that  patt  of  Swit-  * 
2erland  which  spoke  the  Roman  language  mixed  widi 
&e  Celtic,  was  occupied  by  the  Buigundians ;  the 
HDith^m  part,,  where  the  Teutonic  language  was  sp6^ 
ken,  acknowledged  the  Aleinanni  for  its  masters.  •  * 
"^  Khetia:,  ccanpr^ending  the  Tyrol,  part  of  Swabia,i 
Appeilzel,  Glaris,  and  Uri,  belonged  to  the  Ostrc^bths;- 
who  w6re  likewise  masters  of  ikhe  couhtry  of  the  Po. ' 
A  learned  historian  (Robertson)  thinks  the  period  dur^' 
ing'whfch  the'  condition  of  the  human  rSce  was  tnbst 
c^amitoU^,  was  imdoubtedly  that  fircto  the  death  oi^ 
Theodosius  th^  Great  td  the  establishment  of  the-  Lorn-' 
bSids  in  Italy,  A.  D.  3d5  to  571 ,  a  period  6fi7B  years. 

Contemporary  authors  are  at  a  loss  to  describe  the 

',.,'•'.  •  •        •        .    • 

scene  of  desolation,  but  no,  expression  can  convey  so 
perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  bar- 
barians, as  the  total  change  in  the  stat^l  of  Europe, 


*  Attila  converted  the  best  provinces  of  the  Romans  empire  into  • 
4i9a^rt9>     When  JPrisc^  i^ccompanied  the  ambassadors,  sent  to  Attila, 
then  in  Thrace,  there  were  no  inhabitants  left  in  most  of  the  /cities,  or' 
btttiifelY  nis^raU^  peo^e,  who  had  taken  sb^lter.amcm^  the  iliins 
Q£idiwoh^s^'  The>  fields  were  cowred  with  the  bones  of  thoste  whb. 
bad  fallen  bytheiswdrdv.. .  In  451,  he 'had  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head 
ofia.  multitude  iar  greater  than  any  former,  one,  but  Actios  ^and  his  • 
Burgundians  defeated  them  in   a   sangiiinai^  battle  near. Chalons^; 
AttHa  fotttmed  the>followihg  ycsi^,  and  penetrating  fntd  Jtaly;  ravtig^d 
it  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown. — Robertson's  Charles  V..    .'•,•.  / 


aft^r  it  began  1x)  recover  sc»iie  d^ree  of  tranquillity 
towanfs  th^  dose  of  the  sixth  century.  .  The  Saxonci^ 
Yfefeit^n  masters  of  South  Britain,  the  E^raoks  of 
G^,  the  Huns  of,  Paii;^(9;^,  the.  Qotlv^  of  Spaio,  the 
Goth^jajpd  Iji6mbarci§  of  I^aly,  and,  a^  w^  have  seQ^, 
t^ie  Burgundians,  AleEOjajcmi,,  and :Ositrogotl|»^  of  Swit^ 
zerland,  Very  faint  vestiges  of  Roman  policy,  jurispm-j 
dence,  arts,  and  literature,  remained;  new  forma  of 
government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  lai^ages, 
i^^W  dresses,  and  new  names  of  men  and  coimtrie;^ 
eyery  whera  Such  ^ai^es  inq)ly  an  laJUnost  entire; 
extamination  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;.  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  possible :  yet  jf^hi^.wf^fi  th^ 
period  of  inpst  cs^lamity,;  tjh^-t  of  great^t  dark^esa  ;fgjd 
pqioral.  depravity  arrived,  as  we»  shall  see,;CG(p«ider^ly, 

lAt^e  more  is  knoMrn  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Airgup,^ 
dian^,  than  that  they  T«;erp  pfte  of  the-inany4enpijpqif^,-f 
tions  and  various  lineages  of  northern  i^^ders  *<».  an^ 
among  the  first  to  imbibe  the  civilization  of  the  van- 
qiuefaed.  Their  first  settlem^it  having' begun  by  a 
sort  of  compromise  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  their 
laws  embraced  the  interest  of  the  two  claases,  whilst, 

•  .    .  r 

*  The  Burgundians  appear  to  have  been  a  Swedish  race.  Tacitus 
calls  them  Burii;  and  Gund,  in  the  ancientTeutonic  language,  meaii^ 
a  marip  a  warrior.  Every  Roman  was  obliged  to  abandoi)  to  the  Bur7 
gundians  two-thirds  of  his  fields,  one-third  of  his  slaves,  half  his 
woods^  garden,  and  court.  It  was  a  far  more  serious  thing  to  be 
conquered  in  those  times  than  now. 


«  THE  BrnCPNDIANS. 

Aose  of  die  Alemamu,  #bo  lUTaded  cbito^^s  almost 
depopidated  befiffe,  sodi  as  thft  eastern  pari  trf'Bdve- 
tia,  axid  wfak&  had  become  barbarous,  ^pc^jiufel j  the' 
leg^atioh  of  coAqu^rors,  constdonng:  olify'  tb^iiselTes, 
iheit  herds  of  baf&fces*,  their  dislets.  iher^  horses 
vsd  maresf  (Ae  fle^  of  whidi  was  a  c^nty  in  those 
days.)  their  lame  stags,  hounds,  honse  and  shepherd 
dogs.  The  Burgundlains  it  was  who  put  a  mcnnentary' 
stop  to  the  sanguinary  progress  of  Attila  at  Chalons, 
irtkere  contemporary  historians  affirm  that  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  perished.  Hie  leader  of  the  Bur- 
gondians  was  am<xig  the  slain.  His  four  sons  dirided 
the  mfaeritance :  one  had  Genera,  another  Bes^i^ori,! 
a  ttdid  LycKiis,  and  a  fourth  Vieiine  (Dauphin^.)  Gon- 
debaud,  the  possessor  of  Lyons,  was  the  most  power*-' 
fill :  he  dispossessed  his  brothers  cS  Vienne  and  Ge- 
neva, and  put  than  t6  death,  with  all  their  childr^, 
t#o  dati^ters  c^  the  latter  sTxepted.  One  of  these 
dau^iters,  CSotiWa  J,  having  married  C3oTis,  TTing  rf 

*  BuCUon  worn  h)  m«  m  tfae  caoDtty  as  fMt  its  tbe  twdfUt 
nntury. 

'  t  Tho  uicient  Germun  for  mare  is  matre,  from  which  Mulkr 
jerimthe  dtle'trf  marshtJ  or  nutresctial. 

X  Th«  ancient  ^evray  leading  from  Bowg-de-Joan,  at  Geneva, 
into  the  town,  was  the  gateway  of  the  castle,  where  Clotilda  lived, 
itnd  rrcuivcd  Kcretly  ilie  pledge  of  trnioi),  a  riDg,  a  gold  piece,  and  a 
|wniiy,  brougbt  (O  h^r  by  Airelian,  the  ambassador  of  C^ovis. 
(iunJobaud  did  not  like  the  union,  but  durst  not  oppose  it.  Clotilda 
wt<iit  away  instate,  iteated  in  a  car  or  chariot,  drawn  by  four  oxen. 
Ai  H«iii  nil  she  reached  the  frontiers  of  France,  she  entreated  the 
vaiiiilh  of  her  lord  the  king  to  set  aboUt  ra«ipng  the  country  she  bad 
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the  Franks,  emjdoyed  her  influence  over  kim,  and 
afterwards  ov»  his  sons  Cbildebert,  CSetaire,  and 
Hneodebert,  to  engage  them  in  a  war  against  ber  uttde 
Gbndebaud  and  his  posteriCy.  The  latter  maintained 
kmiself  Bttocess&^y  against  thelBe  poweiftd  en^miM^^ 
but  his  soiis  were  at  last  dispossessed  by  the  Franks 
in  A.  D.  534,  and  thus  ended  the  lai%dom  of  Burgttndy) 
about  one  htttM^ed  years  after  its  foufidatton.  Anae^ 
odiidit  of  the  senseless  quarrdifi  of  barbarians,  dtoa^ 
terlng  and  slaughtered ;  of  tlieir  ine^inguishable  tUnlt 
fet  Revenge  for  crimes  they  were  equally  prond  ftf  bokn^ 
miMfaeinselyei3»  and  of  their  faithle^ness  and  inhtttna^ 
Mty »  is  nei&er  inteiidsting  nor  instruetire ;  and  w«) 
Might  have  passed  over  the  Bui^ndians  without  %yf&tt 
tMs  short  notice,  h^  it  not  been  fef  Hieir  legi^tiV6 
prooeedingB,  whkh  afford  some  insS^bt  iBIto  the  Static 
of  the  human  mind  at  that  period.  '  ^ 

The  same  Gondebaud,  who  had  inurdeited  haM"  & 
score  of  brothers  and  nej)hews,  Irad,  howe^r,  made  A 
e6de  of  laws  b^  which  equal  justice  was  to  be  deaft  ^  iii 
fotiitrei  to  Rcsnans  and  strangers,  as  w^  as  to'  Blnri 
gundian&.  But  his  subjects  reb^kd  agaSnM  such  M 
excfeds  of  HberaMt^,  and  a  diet,  eoftipodi^  of  thirty»sii^ 

just  led;  and  soon  after,  seeing  an  extent  of  tweiity-four  leagues  of 
coiHiti:yai^'ffBimes,MbebTtoed  God  that  sfaelM 
father  an^  two  brotkerd  decapitated,  and  hw  !m'ot4iier'tbro#9  ^9^^^'^^ 
Rhone!  Very  probably  she  thought  this  retributive  justice.     Nations 
were  considered  as  the  legitimate  souffre  douleur  of  tbeir  kings*,  atid 
liUfvMym^i^^o  be  whipped  iti  their  ihomi  '       ' 


/ 
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WbQ^,dauc>ul4  r^4^e.bDl(pitaJiit>y  to  A.dtraipg^)rKi00'1^bip'» 
pi]%,  if  t^eofft^pder  wa0,arserf ;  ipimi^hia^t  pfido^ 
agfl^t  s^  sl^ve  guilty.of icuttiig  off  the;hair  oi^ixfuA 
ynOiRas;  an.  Article  r«gi|}atiog  ithp;fef»  of  a,  witch,  off 
soKQSf^  .foiffth^  <Jis(if0vpiTirr.<tf:i9teiQn;  «iftp4B ;.  anpttws 
iit|)oafiig  a  HiQfrt;  ,t^biiQ$iioal  penalty  u{kh%  idny.  poie^ 
stealing  a  dog»  /';  &i  qoig  canem  veltraum.aut  s^u^im 
attt  petTDneulmn  pi^s^mpserit  inyolaire^  jubeo^;?  ^ 
oon^iAQlus  opram  ombltpopulo  posterwra  ^p^iua  o.$€t4€rx 
Hm  ;  mt  qui^que)  sdido^  iUi^cujus  caB^w  involayf  {}l^ 
9Pgatur  resptveye,".  Y(?^.^e  gnd  ijj  Spon,  or  r^ifther  i% 
a  .n<^  of  his  iMfmli  .editor,  thf|t jG€ai#b^  ^'  assaff-r 
bla  led  prpt^ipc^ux ,  de  i^om  ^t^*  et  .ph^  habilQs  gf^ 
qu'il  put  trouver,  et  .^  par  leur.  ooneeil  des  loix  qujoit^ 
9t  ejOGOre  aujourd'hai^  et  qui  c«A  ppur  titreles  IcH^'des 
goujrgc^Gli^na."  :  A; general;  a^pepably  of  th^;  bishops^ 
pf  jBk^rgundy  enaoted  i^JKJ^her.  gq4^  lb|^,tb^  di^pline^C 
th^clergy^  \>^^ing  them  to  the..9tri<;d^.pb9e;r:fanai^  o^ 
pipr^ty ,  and  especially  diastity .  -.  It  appears  thatnaipst 
<^ihe  membecs  of  the  churdi  ^cnployed  thp^i^eLveskia 
farming  their  own  land,  leading  a  simple  and  studi* 
ous  life  ;  they  fulfilled  the  duties  of  judges,  and  en- 
forced the  execution  of  the  law,  by  subjecting  re&acn 
tory  and  powerful  criminals  to  the  ban,  a  sort  of  out- 
lawry. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  abuses  and  corrup-. 
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ticHid  of  the  church  in  after-times,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  civil  society  was  much  indebted  to  the  clergy  at 
this  period ;  and,  as  MuUer  very  justly  observes,  we 
might  as  well  judge  of  the  ancieat  dim^ne  of  the 
Roman  legions  by  what  it  was  tiun,  a»  of  ths  purity  of 
the  church  by  ivhat  it  became  a  few  centuries  after. 
Any  power,  not  of  the  sword,  proved  a  hlessiiig  to  hu-^ 
manity ,  when  brutal  yiolence  ruled  the  world,  and  the 
cloister  was  the  only  existing  oounterpoise  to  tbe^ 
ca^p. 

Ocmdebaud  rebuilt  Geneva,  twice  destroyed  iihirmg 
the  last  wars  of  the  Roman  empire.  Two  distinct  pavi^ 
m^ntS'haye  been  fournl,'  at  dtfiSMN^  deptiiB,  under  the 
preMnt  tevel. 

An  eneiiiy,  as  destructive  as  AttUa^  or  any  of  the» 
akhef  metciless  invadws,  the  smalL-pox,'  appeared  for 
tbd  fiiiM  time,  A:Di  SIXK  It  seems  to  have  bteq 
iM^Mght  from  Arabia  iitto  Abyminia  and  %ypt,  upoa 
the  return  of  all  Abyssinian  aimy  ftiHn  the  conquest  of 
the  Ammonites,  some  time  b^re  this.  The  trade 
of  Constai^ople  wiHi  India  and  Arabia,  thnw^ 
Egypt,  brought  the  malady  into  Greece,  whence  it 
was  communicated  to  Iiombardy>  and  tramitted  slowly: 
into  Burgundy. 

The  terror  of  the  {People  was  iektrane  at^  the  first 
appearance  of  a  disease  generally  mortal,  and  so  ccxi- 
tagibus  that  feW  escaped.  The  living  fled,  leaving  the 
deiad  unburied ;  villages  and  towos  remained  without 

inhabitants,  and  flocks  without  a  shepherd.     The 
Vol..  n.  D 
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ooiwtry  aeoDec}  UureataBed  with  an  witiro  depop^atMHi } 
yet,  as  men  accustcNU  tbecn&elves  to  any  situatkm,  iQ 
time  their  feois  subsided — piobaUy  the  danger  gs&v 
leas — and  after  a  while  the  business  of  Uje  wag  re- 
sumed. Wars  and  treaties,  and  new  appiDprUtioos  of 
vacant  lands,  went  on  with  alacrity,  and  the  only  difi 
foreooe  .was,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sal^atfa,  as 
WttU  aa  that  of  six  days  ^Eter  £^st0r,  were  oi^rced);^ 
BW  penalties. 

The  posterity  of  Clovis  had  been  in  possessitm  ^ 
tiw  throne  of  Burgundy  since  the  deatruciion  of  the 
housQ  of  Qondebaud :  his  gnutdaw  eodeawur^  tO 
strengthen  himself  against  the  power  of  the  peilruniuM 
of  Burgundy,  a  dignity  not  unlike  that  of  the  4&>*^ 
in  Palait,  by  increaUBg  Uiat  <;^  the  grei^t  hpdj;<  of  the 
aoblM;  and  thor  lands,  heretofore  hi^  d«rii}g  the 
l^^asuDe  of  the  kii%,  vvere  «e«uFfid  U>  ^i^W^.a^.thMS 
fiu^es  in  pearpetiuty,  creeting  thi&i<«by  .ap  arisfo^fiaiw 
rrhixk  acquired,  son?  oentunes  lately  9,  y§^:90Sf"^ 
form,  by  the  inlroducticn  of  th^  bur^oi^^!^,  4^ 
annual  assonbly,  beJd  the  first  of  March,  q^^Ji^j^,  \a 
whiekalldeBcriptions'of  per$0]34  were«m^»»bl@>-r:%it 
hIuvo,  the  freedman,  and  the  oilti^eOs  oit  iqg^sHi*.  .. 

T)ie  condition  of  slaves  was  ameliorated,  fet  thfiji 
were  alk>wed  to  dii^NXKt  of  %9e  daya  w  ike^m^, 

*  The  UUor  VQnajio  cajled  omtt  cnnon,  or  TricoTocaii  eo^iio^ 
Ifil'im,  HcC;  and  Mullcr  observes,  that  Tricca  nieaDl  still,  in  some 
proviti(.-i-ii  of  Prance,  a  queue  (hair  tied  into  a  cue)  and  ^ura(i?ely  a 
•tii-k,  iJM'du«cow4kin  in  ^gfand. 
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fMKyitagfceilMi  dtlts  to  tlietf  masters,  audi  m  o^, 
duckekis,  breads  and  beer. .  Moat*  anineB  wtoe  .pndsb- 
dd  by  a  fine,  and  deatb  inflielfid  only  whsa  thecomi^ 
Bsi  vraS' unable  to  pay  ;  a  feguiatioa  banharaus  in  itf 
teiSt  biitcflSaoti^adtotliepreYentibnaf  oKtties^r^^ 
isi  the  iiianB  <)bjaat  of  kgialation. 
.  TUfe  eoQUtry  was  drvided  iaiD  .ceniwricsj  in  mdk  d[ 
via(&  a  nondMr  of  beads  of  £*aiiliei  Undertook  to  ^dti- 
fiaroe  the  pobde  of  the  distribt,  and  to  Sei0ar6  it  agaiott 
robberies  and  other  jaoffactioiis  of  tite  laitr»  amA)  aa  jtfte 
ealflbiated  fcalnbQdB>  <tf  long  Alfred^.  In  dMbfiul 
ettSM  th^y  hbd*  reoouits^io  i^al  comb«ty  or  :dreir  tots) 
9hd<  chanoerctf  obtonf^^  siibiataatial  juatiee.by.siidli 
naaiis,  without  beiii^'  tseidKynm^  than  a  f  efdrten  td 
riNkf  and  ift>fi$i:drd  tem»^  was  a.t  leaiai;  sooner  di^tomnnbd^ 
Mdet;  lass  eap^ise;  wtiicsk  its  perhaps: atsidiportantais 
tivcblTwtBeteoftke  di^sian.  /Xlie  soienlniljr  af  sBl 
qalit  Was  as  nlacfa>iQ  1109  ailraau)Qg  the  Rbi^^ 

NotaritiistrilidJng  steste  fietoutig  pro^aa  ititwaeda 
dviUzatieni^  onutuieils)  remaiaed  aspet  barbaroufit  i^ 
of  the  Merovingian  princes  perished  by  poison  or  the 
steel,  in  the  oourse  of  forty  years.  Muller  oompares 
the  destiny  of  those  descendants  of  Clovis  to  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Menos.  Hie  language  and  the 
poetry  of  antiquity  were  ahme-  wanting,  to  secure  to 
the  former  the  &me  of  the  Atrides. 


*  A  similar  institution  was  tntrodaced  in  Sicily  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  great  success. 

D  2 
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An  age  crf^crinies  is  also  aA  age  of  remone  and  pe^ 
nitenoe.  OenHemen  and  warriors  often  ended  their 
days  in  8c»ne  londy  retreat  of  the  mountaiiiB,  and  ridi 
monasteries  rose,  in  after  times,  on  the  humble  foui^: 
daticm  of  many  a  hermit's  cell.  Thas  Germanus  of 
Treves  became  the  fomider  of  MeuBtiw  Graead  Val,  in 
that  profound  deft  of  the  Jura  where  the.Krs  Jows. 
The  donvents  of  St.  Ursidn,  near  the  souiee  of  thcr 
Doiox,  and  of  Imer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Suze,  and 
many  others,  had  the  same  origin.  t 

Inasiiuch  as  some  degree  of  oxicentratioQ  of  pn^ 
perty  in  ihe  hands  of  gentlemen  is  favourable  to  iaduss 
try  and  civilization,  these  institutions  were  unddubteS^' 
ly  ua^foL  The  monks  were  better  inforaieid^  more  w* 
gidarandpeaoeal^  thabi  any  otber  sort  of  get^meai 
tkey  were  better  adminislxatbrs,  their  revaoues  vl^e 
almost  exdusively  splent  upcm  the  poor  of  the  nei^abom* 
hood,  eitfasr  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  afans^  and  ibmg^ 
pit»red  the  only  effectual  protectors/ of  the  peasantry 
against  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  nobles.       . .  i'> 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ChristiaDity  introduced  into  Helvetia  by  Scotchmen — Invading  Huns  from  the 
.North  dctetcd  at'OifiMrtn— The  Anbt  from  the  South  vuMittUied  hy 
Chacles  Martel— Age  of  Darkness  without  an  Hi8torian~.Pepin  and  Charle- 
nagne--  Goveffiniaiit  of  the  hittei^^Fendal  Institutions— -The  Influenee  tod 
Amthprlty  of  thio  Ciei^y  iiiefi4  in  those  Agee^Merfeliont  Talee  ebook 
Charlemagne. 

i.  •.;.       .      • 

It  seems  stntnge  that  Ghiistianity  should  have  firat 
been  oanried  to  Switzeriand  by  Scotch  missioneriBs. 
At  a  Tery  early  period^  the  north  erf*  Iielaiid  was  inhsr 
htted  by  many  distinguished  Caledonians,  who  cuhi- 
-mied  letters^  and  embraced  Christianity.  Colundbare» 
one  of  them,  repaired  to  the  Hebrides,  about  the  end 
oCtlie  fdxth  oentory,  axul founded  aooUege  at  lona,  cnt 
fcotenkill  ♦,  where  ma^y  valuable  manuscripts  have 
aiooe  been  disoovered,  and  where,  there  is  some  reason 
to  belieive»  the  great  history  of  Sallust  remained  to  the 
time  of  the  ravages  of  the  presbyterians  (1526).  Co- 
lumbare.  Gall,  Magnoald  or  Magnus,  called  also  St. 
Mang,  with  nine  othersfy  went  to  Franpe  and  biiilt  a 

*  Pennant  sayi,  St  Columben  left  his  native  country,  Ireland* 
A.D.  565,  instigated  by  a  pious  zeal  to  convert  the.Picti. 

f  St.  Bent,  an  Englishman,  whose  real  name  was  Suetonns,  is  sup- 
ptsefl  tb  have  preached  Chrislianity  to  the  Uelvedaas,  no  less  than 
three  centuries  before  the  Scotchmen:  he  himself  had  been  oon* 
verted  at  Rome,  and  came  thence  to  Helvetia,  where  he  lived  and 
died  at  the  celebral»d  hermitage  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  of  Thun  \ 
but  the  niMrrajtive  appears  rather  fabulous. 


»  SCOTCH  MISSIONARIES. 

coiiTeiit  (Lai^eui])  m  the  deserts  of  the  Wasgau 
(Vdges)^  where  they  taught  religion  and  agriculture. 
Being  persecuted  by  Queen  Bruneho»  Dietbert,  king 
of  Austrasia,  permitteti  ^kn  to  preach  (Christianity  in 
German  Helvetia^  where  they  gjojt  into  qu^rrdls  witli 
the  pagan  inhattttants  about  their  idcAs,  sbrid  deparUad 
;in,  inpre  ^i^er  thiam  h&Qsme^  the  sqpo^tles  of  Cbrnt. 
They  succeeded  as  ill  hi  sotne  other  places ;  but  Gall 
beii^  told  by  one  of  his  disciples,  a  hunter,  of  a  deti- 
jwmi^idBey  watered  by  aiiver;wh^pa>btarsi»]dbdars 
j^^red  to  quendt  theiri  tlurat,  asid  <v^hidhi  wois^  Mfi- 
aKimided.foy  nuHxntainsi  covert  wiili  eternal  apows,  r^ 
^ired  ta  thisi  wilderness^  ivskh  sbme  of  his  MeoAk 
!Kb^t  ^^^  themsfitoea  celts:  near  Idaei  Ma  of  the  rinwr 
^ioach,  sUb^iii^  oufy-  by  Uka  labour^  oi  thdor  ema 
\»V^  teiidbt»g  md  okiibkig  th^  peofdb  MfM^fA  by 
l^faioe; of  thelir  sanctiity  anc^ 90od  decfdb.     It  vose al 
Ja^^high,  thai  the  InidKdprie  0f  Coostaaoe  WM4)ibced 
toi  <j^V^  bi^  Ipte  lefUaed  it,  per&isling  in  &e  santtiittode 
i^  lif e.  1x>.  thi^  adivanoi^  a^  ^ 

690.  Thg  ahkwjDorSt  CbdLnKoas  fdimded?  ifljrtolr 
.  ^'^'  <wKly  jMXs  afltar  M$  ^aaaiih^  Dew  (Qkh  hmndbfe 
shed  of  the  holy  man,  and  the  sciences  were  cultivated 
^ih:  great  succ^ds  in  that  seminary,  whidb  becam^  one 
qf^  tihe  mp^i  Gele1;n;at^  sqhools  i^  Europe^  betweeta  ^e 
sAf^aiiiL  aad  tenth  <::eiituiies;¥^teii  sdiools  indeed  were 
not  ftumerous.    ^e  manuscript  of  Quintilian  was 

pT;^jpei;yed  there,  a^  w^lJ  as  tjiat  qfi  AwH»a»w  Marodb* 
linus,  although  giving  .8U€h>  a  IHghtM:  description  of 
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tbe  oi»mtfy.  'Among  otber  titerwy  csnosifies  desdrili^ 
«d  by  Rutpeit,  was  a  map  of  the  ivorkl,  qualified  iui^ 

Two  okher  iUiistrious  Scots,  Fridolen  and  Sigebert  ^ 
fedred  to  n^omite  places  on  the  Rhhxe,  Rear  Bade,  aiid 
adar  St  Gotfaaid:  the  ooK^eats  of  SeekmgeEi  and  of 
X>isdati8  rose  afterwards  oq  the  spots  sanctified  by 
likeir  residence.  The  valley  of  the  Linth,  then  a  de- 
ilbrt,  covered  wiih  patUess  forests,  was  giyen  to  the 
Bioiik&  of  Seddngen^  by  two  nobte  Bhetians,  Urso^and 
Landulph.  Fridolen  fa^Ting  coQseorated  a  chttweh  to 
fit  >  ySkaemBi  the  name  becamey  by  oonruptton,  Okerus 
or.  GUUids";  but  the  new  Christians  of  Helvetia  hafd  no 
deigy  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of 
OoRstimce  ;  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  pa- 
rifiihe»did  net  take  plax^a before  the  twetftk  centiuy. 

•  A  n^w  inroad  of  nord^eain  barbarians^  at  this 

goo 

tone  threatened  Switxerland  and  Itafy,  whilst 
tfa&  Arabs  from  the  south  penetratod  throng  Spain 
mto  France.  The  newsoci^  stnictMie^  raised  over 
the'  ruiiffi  of  t^  Romali  institations  and  CteristfciaHty 
ilself^.  ippeaMd  on  the  pomt  Of  pwishing-*-whdn  a 
hero,  Charles  Martel,  encountered  the  southern  inva- 
dei^,  aild  defeated  them ;  whilst  the  northern  invaders, 
who  seem  to  have  been  again  the  Huns,  lost  in  the 
mazto  of  the  Rhetian  mouutains  and  forests,  and  seat- 
ing a  passage  over  the  St.  Gbthard  by  the  valley  of 
th&Rhim,  fell,  near  the  convent  of  Disentis,  under 
the  united  efforts  of  the  natives,  better  acquaiiflted 
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viththeiiBtivaladvatttageBofthegnNiacl.  TheVBSto 
tfod  d^wiHiIatiab  (4Sonaei  barbaric  invasiciu,  irilidk 
the  slow  (^leratkn  oi  oenturies  had  not  yet  repaimd*, 
%yed  Helvetia  for  this  time,  but  piovod,  soesi  after,  a 
le&9  eSfectuial  aa^uard  agaimt  the  rav^es  of  cnil 
l^ar,  occasioDed  by  the  uaurpaticu  of  the  m^or  d£  the 
palace.  The  ooatendiiig  parties  had  not  eooo^  of  .tte 
q;>en  fieJda  oi  France  ani  Bui;gundy,  but  extended 
their ,  bloody  feuds  to  Rhetia ;  and  the  abbey  oC 
Sl  Gall  in  paitkutar,  vkh  all  its  d^Kudent  villagBS 
avd  fanss,  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  gloom,  whidi  overspread  Eurc^e  afiertfae  &B 
of  tbe  Roman  entire,  had  been  growi^  gradudly 
darker.  It  would. seem  as  if  the  very  progress  madtr 
towards  the  re-^stablishment  aS  some  sort  of  puMio 
onler  and  security  had  lulled  to  sleep  all  literary  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  Mbnkish  cfaronidera,  in  the  &h 
joyment  of  well-stocked  cellars,  fo^ot  posterity.  Tbma 
ofiagte  records  omit  even  the  hi^  dignitaries  of.  the 
church.  The  name  of  the  bi^K^  of  Lausanne  does 
not  Q^BB  occur  during  the  loog  period  d'two  catturies, 
Spm  601  to  815 ;  nor  that  of  the  bishop  of  Bade 

*  Muratori  shows  that  in  the  eighth  century  balf  Italy  was  « 
desert,  pvcrnin  with  forests  and  laid  under  water.  Switzerland  and 
all  Europe  were  no  doiibt  in  the  like  state.  In  matiy  of  the  early 
charters  Bow.extMi|t,  lands  granted  to  menMleiMs  or  iiidiTidttaU  «ki  . 
ilcscribed  as  eremi,  desolate — as  having  been  taken  from  the  desert, 
"h  tremo,  just  as  is  now  done  in  America.  Hunilori  adds,  that  during 
the  bighth  and  ntntii  centuries  Italy  was  greatly  iabsted  by  wd¥es 
and  other  wild  beasts. 
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fkiJBiig  four  ewturies;  and  venjrMklfxa  tJMit  nf  ikm 
liishops  of  Sicdi^  Many  of  the  dargy,  isay*  IXi  Ctti^ 
did  BQt  uodarBtand,  aiid  could  scaroely  lead,  the  bi^ 
viary,< whieh  it  wiis  their  duty  to  lecite  daily.  Kki^ 
«wi  gjmt'  men  effiiied  the  sign  mwnial,  rngmmn  ohmb 
nmn^r  profit  pmo  ^pimfi^tkm^  J^^  wbrnte  th^ 
phmie  sigmg  ingi^ad  of  iuk^frMng  a  paper  ^. 
.  Thep^Od  fipm  Dagd:>ert  to  QiarleDaagne,  oompre- 
hmdiog  the  seventh  and  ei^bth  cMitnries,  seems  to 
Im^  been  oae  cf  c(»]|pl<^  obsciirity.  The  superior 
genius  of  the  latter  prince  in  Fralioe^  aiKi  that  of  Air 
ffed  ¥1  Sqgland,  siiq^q^(Ht0d  awhile  a  sinking  world., 
^er  them, ,  it  fell  stiU  lower.  Profligacy  kept  paee 
W^ih  ieAoi9oee>  a»d  dee<te  <^  mielty*  p^nBdy,  and 
nmi^3  al]3)08t  exceeding  belief^  are  rela^ted  by  Ore- 
gory  of  Toiixs  and  other  contemporary  authors.  The 
uu^ost  point  of  debepement  seeow  to  have  taken 
place  towards^e  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  race  of  Clovis,  ciiQed  Merpvingiifuis  (sons  o£ 
Msroveua)»  had  rei^i^d  .368  yeai^:  0v«r  FraDce»  and 
21S  over  Smgiindy,  mdiudiiog  the  greatest  part  eC 
Switzerland ;  whai  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  seised 
on  a  thnxie,  vacated  in  fact  by  the  extreme  m- 
degeneracy  of  its  occupiers. 

The  greatness  of  his  soa  Chiiides,  (Charle*. ' 
QMfpie)  gave  to  this  mw  raoe  of  Pepin,  the 


*  As  l«te  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Du  Guesclin,  constable  of 
•TmHc^  and  the  heta  of  hit  age,  cotiy  neither  read  nor  write.  In  tbe^ 
niotti,  ihe  supreme,  judge  of  the  empire  could  not  aubociiibe  his. 
name. 
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appdHatim  of •  Cfl^tfjtigfi^^  The  rale  qualities' ef 
C3iarl^EiiaLgDe»  his  genius  and  wisdom^  his  vigour  an4 
modetatiiXH  dome  successful  crknes^  and  a  eourse  df 
patdKH  if  not  c^  priv&fe,  vittues,  elected  daring  a 
f^gh  of  nakrfy  half  a  century,  secut^  to  him  tito 
domkioii  of  the  best  part  of  Eurtipe-^fipottirthie  Sllbe  to 
the  Tiber,  from  t^e  .Mean  to  the  froistti^rs  of  the  Eastern 
^[^re ;-  mA  none  of  Ins  ^at  qualities  passed 
to  his  descendants,  and  theit  degMeracy  Was 
itiU  More  rapid  than  thaft  of  the  preceding  dynasti^. 
Tl^  inheritance  of  Charlemagne  was  dimiembered^ 
and  part  of  the  old  kingdom  oTBurgundy ,  ccnnprehended 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Great  St;  Bernard,  passed  Cb 
a  new  fine  of  sovereigns  (the  duke&  of  Bin^gufidy),  it 
tbs  person  of  Rodolph  of  Starattlingmi.  Hifi>  eiev^&Skm 
was  dis^^H^ited  by  the  Ekiperor  of  Germany> 
EfUdul,  of  Carlovingian  desert,  and  a  long 
war  wajA  the  c(»isequeiiseei  Rodcdf^  UBunKained  t9ia 
contest  for  eleven  yesff»,  hiding  from  castle  fo  castle, 
ancb  fir(»i>  mountain  to.  mountain,  cuttiiigoiff  the  de- 
tachments of  Iiis  powetful  en^ny,  and  making  him 
pay  m  derail  for  his  superiority  in  the  open  field ;  his 
subjects  b(^ng  always  faithfid  during  th6  Whde  course 
of  his  adverse  fortune.  He  govCTned  them  afterwards, 
for  twelve  years,  with  great  justice  and  wisdom; 
''  ainedes  sUm/*  as  th^  duponiders  ii^i^  us,  ^rMpeeA! 
des  etrangers.'*  Charlemagne  was  not  by  any  means 
an  siJ^SQlute  prince ;  his  gpvenunent  appears  to  have 
been  diecked  by  numereus*  pe^ular  forms,  and  con- 
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tMdhid*4tt  wery  rtep;  fi|«t  by  »  trery  numeroifs  arte^ 
tacraey,  cMqpoaed  of  the  nobiyUty  and  clergy,  and  thoM 
in  tiMiirttirh  by  tka  ofaUgitioii  d  constittkig  their  vm- 
mIb  ;  fbr  mei^Oakx  die  exaiperor  nor  hia  barons  bad 
steixling  undda,  abd  theiy  therefore  cocOd  not  iA(>- 
gietfitfr  cKnegard  the  good*witt  df  their  feUowera.  This 
hnpttidl  govetmnCTft  had  no  finanees,  no  revenue 
aoireely » but  the  preoeeda  of  domains :  hewfao  gave  laws 
tothe  BwlEqpeaii  world,  regulated  Umaelf  ibe  prke  of 
A^^Sgs  dT  bk  bara^yard,  and  wore  bousehbid  dofb, 
iaade  of  the  yam  his  queen  had  spun.    Some  of  the 
huid  the  ranquished  were  allowed  to  hold,  was  Hable 
ti>i  a  yearly  tax,  and  themsehres  to  a  poll4ax,  de  capife  ; 
birt  tbn  oouM  neither  be  very  eonsiiderable,  nor  col- 
Ifdcted  over  any  great  extent  of  country.    The  sources 
of  revenue  must  have  been  very  trifling,  when  we  see 
Ae  BM)ney  eofiected  at  dftuseh  doors,  and  the  tdi  of 
bridges,  aKttnerated  amongst  theSL    Now  and  then 
the  feudal  chiefe  made  a  free  gift  to  tiieir  Uegc,  but 
it  was^  only  oil  gteat  occasions,  and  depended  on 
their  good-will.     Laws  and  ordinances,  agreed  to  in 
the  emperor^s  council,  were  carried  by  his  dbanoeUor  to 
Ifae  avchbiahops  and  comites  for  their  consideration*  r 
by  them  to  tiie  abbots^  and  bishops,  to  the  centum- 
graves  (judges  of  dixains)  and  towns.    Next,  they* 
were^  vead  to  the  people  (that  is,  all'  who  possessed' 
bnd  to  the  extent  of  seven  feet  before  them  and  seven 
^et  behind).;  and  wai^.  not  ultimateliy  ratified. by  the 
soveseigiir  UHtil  they  had  been  thus  approved  by  4iis 
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rfigk."'  It  k  vety  cUfflciilt  to  undMStand  how  w 
ouiabieiw « madm^  boukl  work,  aad  eadiiitsjiWUQrted 
psMTt  coqcur  to  the  ^xxfoaoaa  end ;  but  the  ^itpire  of 
Qsarlmagne  was  in  fact  a  fed^aticm  ci  many  c^ 
feicnt  states,  each  having  its  local  adimnistratio|i»:l9ii| 
paying  allegiance  to  one  common  chief.  The  ^pttm- 
grme$  were  juc^es,  fix>m  whom  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
provinGlai  assize,  a  supreme  opiirt  oompo^.of  tweliro 
eiAmns  or  notables,  elected  by  the  people,,  and  pre-: 
sided  over  by  a  comte,  the  advocates  of  the  abbots 
g&Ebearaiij  att^idiiig.  Causes,  betwemi  vaasals  and 
their  lords,  were  decided  before  this  very  popular  tri-* 
faunal.  A  commissary  of  the  enqperor  came  once  a 
year  to  each  department,  to  hear  oomplaints  ^thM 
from  the  magistrate  or  the  people.  The  church  re- 
commended celibacy  to  the  dergy,  but  did  not  make  it 
obligatory.  We  find  that  Paschal,  bishop  of  Cdm^ 
was  married  to  the  countess  Msapeia. 
Althou^  the  foidal  rebticms*  were  originally  the 

*  The  singaUr  instiludotiy  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  feudal 
system,  aHhotigh  the  barbarous  nations  which  formed  it  came  from 
difl^rent  covmciks,  s^oke  different  langpiage*)  ^ad  were  of  course  auder 
diflferent  leaders,  bpre  nevertheless  every  where  a  character  of  singular 
uniformity,  which  serves  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  all  took  possession  of  their  new  domutis.  Every- 
freeman»  raeanii^  every  soldier,  among  them,  upon  recemig  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  land,  bound  himself  to  i^pear  in  arms  against  the  encpoiesr 
of  the  country.  The  king,  or  general,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head 
of  the  ct>lony,  had  of  course  the  largest  share,  and  by  parcelling  it 
out  gained  new  adherents,  bound  t<^  follow  his  standard  wheii  at  wtr. 
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veBttlt  of  conqueet,  we  find  a  diqioskion  manifeMed  at 
this  time,  on  the  part  of  ftee  men  (HUri  homines)  and 
allodial  proprietoiB,  to  place  dieir  persons  and  pio^ 
perty,  as  vassals  (tassus  tx  vasscUlm),  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  powerful  lord  or  abbot — the  latter  in 
preference— which  was  done  by  conveying  away  their 
land,  and  receivii^  it  back  again  as  a  fief:  thus  conj 
verting,  by  a  voluntary  deed,  their  absoiate  iiita  feu^ 
dal  or  dependent  property,  and  ccMiMBting  to  rc^nder 
homage  and  perlbnn  service  to  a  power  able  to  piKH 

Hif  ciiifif  officm  inAiited  bii  exjunpfi«»  aid  a  feudsl  kingdom  wm  ia 
£urt  a  vaa^  camp.  The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a 
confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land  (beneficid)^  which,  being  at 
first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  made  only  during  pleasui^.  Not 
sitiified' with.  Ibis,  fUmj  ppBeviikd  to  bi^Te  Ibem  coav^rted  into  hem* 
dilary  possessions;  one  more  step  completed  the  usurpation,  by  ren- 
dering this  possession  unalienable.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
divided  intd  three  classes:  1st,  Serri,  ot  slaves,  being  the  mosl 
wmtt0U]h^rcafAyt$taket$  in  war,  or  pnne^**  chepiropertyitt  whom 
was  acquired  in  some  of  the  ways  enumerated  by  Du  Gauge.  As  late 
as  the  twelfth  century,  their  masters  had  complete  power  over  them, 
and  coidd  atSfie  for  taking  away  tbelr  lives  by  a  sKglit  fiiie.  •  They 
CfivU  OOlt  inarry,  and  their  union  was  d^ignated  by  the  word  coniit* 
bermmm^  not  nvptuB  or  matrimomum^  All  the  profits  of  their  labour 
belonged  to  their  master ;  their  persons  were  conveyed  by  sale,  with 
the  li^mr  or  estate  i<o  which  tbty  belonged,*  adicripH  gkbrn* 

9$d»  yiOm»^  They,  were  also  adtctvpti  ^kb^^  yet  differed  from 
absolute  slaves  in  this,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  for  the  land,  they 
cultivated,  and  could  dispose  of  the  surplus,  ' 

ML  AiAmmmi  or  irihtakSf  &^c.  ^c«,  who  posMsaad  same  mtA 
allodial  pFo|^rty,  besides  holding  ftome  faria,  for  which  they  paid^a 
fixed  rent,  and  bound'themselves  to  perform  certain  services,  Robert- 
son, from  whose  History  of  Charles  V.  the  above  details  are  taken, 
quotes  Muratort  and  Du  Cange* 
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tect  tb^i  w  has  heea  exytpdned  by  Moatesqfiieu* 
The  budiops,  odEoinated  by  the  dei^  apd  people^ 
vithout  the  ioterfer^ce  cf  the  goveornEoent,  wer^ 
mtui^y  ooiisickared  as  the  fittest  gaarcUa]i»  q£  the 
kews^  sad  Ukely  to  alford  the  best  protection  2|g$(ki8t 
^ny  abme  of  power.  We  fiad  ia  the  Ga^^tHbiry  of 
Chmrles  le  Chauv^^  grandson,  to  Charlex^aig^,  tli9 
f^ttowmg  passage:''  A  qiiul  sid)ltfiutate ;  d^ici  mUh 
<M3[uera»  aitie  audi4mti&  et  judicio  epiMQpcMrum^.qiHO- 
wm  castlgatoriis  judieii^  me  sobiire  aimi .  pars^u^/' 
There  is  no  need  of  havmg  recourse  to  the  influence 
of  SHpeiBtiti(»}  cm  the  part  of  the  peic^e,  or  to  astificis 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  churchmen,  to  explain 
their  great  power  at  this  period.  It  iiras  the^  oaluc^ 
ascendency  of  superior  information^  and  the  pt^^mnoe 
given  to  learning  over  brutal  force  in  every  thing  which 
reUted  to  law,  and  gQvenune;at.  There  w^re  case&  jof 
peasants  owing  cemus  to  a  moBastery,  and  obadiottoe 
to  a  comte ;  which  implied  the  obligation  of  working 
lor  the  ibrm^,  and  fighting  fiff  th^  latlier-^att^^ipg 
his  courts,  and  collecting  his  fineff.  It  was  not  vmttm- 
mon,  then,  for  the  comte  to  take  away  the  peasant  de- 
signedly  al  the  very  time  he  waa  wanted  by  the  m(pk8« 
Under  Charlemagne,  in  all  such  cases  of  confli^sl&ig 
duties,  those  to  convents  were  held  to  go  before  thili- 
tary  attendanee  on  the  ccnatea:  {»riesta  mii.pm^ 
being  at  the  same  time  ft>rbidden  any  soil  of  waiAro, 
or  to  shedr  human  blood  in  feudal  quarrels. 
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Tha  Inratioiift  of  Turks  or  HangariaiM— Queea  Bertlui— Bad  of  tb«  WorlA^ 
MaiWMteri«s  founded— Haute  of  Hapf  buri^b— Ida  of  liomine^lietndM  ^. 

tbe  Monks  described— Their  Hu8bandry—-Mode  of  Living. 

About  this  time  a  new  race  of  barba- 
rians,  called  Hungarians  or  Turks  (stran- 
gers^, extended  their  ravages  over  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  and  Lombardy.  Driven  fionv 
the  north  df  Asia,  about  thirty  ^ears  before;  by  dthet 
bubariane,  they  had  since  penetrated  by  the  Blaick 
Sea,  the  6K3kitiers  of  Russia  and  the  Damdbe,  int6 
Moravia  tod  Bivaria^  and  laid  Geianany  under  con* 
tvib^tion.;  In  consequence  of  a  senseless  quwrel  be^ 
^een  ^  satrereign^  df  Buigiiddy  and  hmb^ltA^ 
tfcf^y  h«fd  biden  ipivi^  over  the  Aipa,  as  mercenary 
9M^.ari€0 ;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  country  afteo 
the  tMKXiinalion  of  the  dispulie,  they  occupied  it  on 
their  own  account,  not  as  conquerors  abd  ndets,  bul 
M  lawless  freebot^rs,  till  by  thiMr  vesy  excesses  they 
YT^ei^.  an  lafst  eii^tenninated. 

Thirty  yeaBs  after.  Some  other  bands,  appat 

'   reetly  qC  the  ^um  saoe,.  and  eaUe4  by  ttd^ 

pmnd  and  FnodUard*^  Saraoens,  Ansbs,  .of  HungA^ 

riaiis,  indi&rffl^tiy,  invaded  the  (iouafeDy  againi  aod 

*  Tbey  gave  the  n*ine  of  Pagans  and  Saracens  to  all  infidels. 
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oonamitted  dreadful  ravages.  The  mother  of  the 
king,  the  excdlent  queen  Bertha,  whose  distaff  re- 
mains proverbial  at  this  day  (du  temps  que  Berthe 
fihit),  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  solitary  towa-, 
where  N^ifchatel  now  stands.  Hie  Tour  de  Gwrge! 
on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Cully/  and  other  strong 
holds .  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  bearing  the 
name  of  Castles  of  Que^i  Bertha^  were  built  on  the 
occasion  of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Samcens. 
The  latt^  ooeu^ned,  during  more  than  fifty  y^usB,  that 
m^  ftona  A«D.  929  to  973,  all  the  passes  into  Italy  over 
die  Alps,  where  they  built  strong  castles.  TVaveliers,' 
althou^  in  caratans,  were  often  robbed  and  mur«' 
dered,  or  carried  into  slavery  and  sold ;  but  at  last  a< 
Kgolar  rate  of  ccmtribution  was  e^stablished.  Many 
names  in  the  country,  such  as.  Maurmant,  MaurO" 
forttj  and  the  Mut  ito  Sarramaiu,  near  Avenehes,  stfll 
bear  testimony  to  Jbese  eastern  visitons.  Their  intes- 
tine divisions  at  length  affording  an  advantageous 
opportunity  for  attacking  them,  they  mrt  with  the 
same  fate  as  their  predecessors.  .'; 

A.  D.  Some  years  gtfter  tfais,  an  idea,  suggested 
1000.  1^  ^^  literal  interpretation  (^  a  passage  in 
the  Scriptures*,  that  the  end  <^  t)ie  world  was  at 
hand,  took  possession  of  men's  minds,  and  oo6asioned 
the  erection  of  many  mcttiasterlas.;  of  that  of  Fayemcf 
ill  partJcidar,  raised  by  Queen  Bertha,  from  the  neigh- 


♦  Revelations,  chap.  xx.  vcr.  8—5. 
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bourii^  ruins  of  Avehtioittn,  and  ricfaly  endowed  with 
lands  and  vassals.  At  the  consecration  ci  this  mo- 
nastery it  was,  that  the  following  anathema  was  pro- 
noimced  against  all  unholy  distorbers  of  the  peace  of 
her  monks  by  the  royal  foundress:  **  Qu'ils  soyent 
ray^s  du  li vre  de  vie,  que  leurs  corps  de  cette  vie, 
ressentent  tin  avaiit  go&t  des  peinei^  de  PEnfer,  comme 
Heliodore;  qui  futfouett6  par  les  anges,'*  Suca  She 
little  expected  that  the  citizens  of  an  insignificant 
town;  not  in  existence  for  tWo  centuries  after,  should 
finally  drive  away  these  monks  with  impunity,  aiid 
transform  their  abode  into  a  granary,  leaving  the 
bells  still  suspended,  as  if  on  purpose  to  maik  til^e 
profanation.  None  of  the  monks  of  the  Burgundian 
or  Komand  part  of  Switzerland  ever  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  learning ;  and  Berenger  dfe  Tours 
called  that  country  the  modern  Boeotia.  It'  was  at 
this  time  a  vast  forest,  inhabited  only  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  those  castles  and  monasteries  whidb 
were  thinly  scattered  over  its  surface ;  but  the  Ger- 
man part  of  Switzerland  was  less  desolate.  Some  of 
the  powerful  families,  who  afterwards  acted  such  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
began  bt  this  time  to  appear  in  history.  The  names 
of  'Riibourg,  Rapperschwyl,  Lentzbourg,  Hallwyl, 
Bonstetten,  frequently  occur.  Another  noble  house, 
then  in  low  circumstances,  and  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  others,  was  destined  to  give  laws 
fi>r  a  while  on  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  and 
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to  conquer  half  the  new  worid.  "nds  was  tiie  hausB 
of  tbe  GontraBS  of  Alsace,  wbose  genealogy  has  heen 
traced  by  Fatfa^  Uoigoa  as  &r  back  as  the  sevraidh 
ccnturr.  HaTiog  been  de^irived  of  their  fie&,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  nnsuocessfiil  enter^se  agaiiut  Ihe 
fiuperor  Otho,  they  had  only  preserred  a  patrimor 
nial  estate  near  the  juncticHi  of  the  Aar  and  ReuEM, 
and  there  »ibsisted  pmuriously  and  ingloriously  by 
vnOiaas  upon  their  miserable  depoidants,  ^i^Kffie 
loud  mm)  reit^ated  oomi^aiiits  have  been  recorded  in 
histCHj.  In  {VDcess  of  time  they  built  tbe  castle  of 
Hapsbourg,  and  took  its  name.  One  strong  tower 
^^11  exists,  standing  aa  a  gentle  aninenoe,  close  to 
tbe  Roman  eunp  and  city  of  Windonissa,  and  about 
ten  miles  nocth-east  of  Aarau.  Ftom  a  window,  you 
may  see  the  vhxie  exi»it  of  the  dumdn  ptMaessed  ia 
the  tenth  century  by  these  ancestors  of  tbs  House  of 
Austria.  Gne\-ed  at  the  reports  \f4iich  had  reached 
her,  of  the  many  acts  ti  cruelty  and  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  her  husband's  fiunily,  Ida  of  Lorraine, 
niece  i/  Hugh  Capet,  and  wife  of  one  of  these  counts, 
founded  and  endowed  the  monastery  ofMuri,  that  h<dy 
monks  mi^t  pray  for  the  peace  of  their  souls,  attend 
to  the  ftiture  welfiure  of  the  unfortun^e  inhabitarte, 
ami  i:ultivate  letters ;  for,  as  the  Acta  Muretisia  ex- 
press it,  *'  quia  vita  omnium  spirituaKum  hcaninum 
sino  litteris  mors  est."  The  community  in  .feet  rose 
111  ^ii>at  eminency  for  its  learning,  and  had  a  schod, 
wlki  1'  the  sons  <£  gentlemen  read  the  best  authors  o£ 
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antiquity,  studied  harmony  and  versificatkHi,  and 
practised  calligraphy,  an  important  art  before  the  in* 
ventim  of  printing*  Some  of  the  monks  could  repeat 
uH  Virgil  by  heart,  and  there  was  so  much  antique 
spirit  among  them,  that  they  were  fond  of  caUhig 
their  doister  the  republic,  and  their  assemblies  the 
senate. 

A  certain  boldness  of  inquiry  began  to  prevail, 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  the  difibrent 
books  of  scripture ;  and  Bishop  Solomon  of  Constance, 
the  admirable  Criditon,  or  Pie  de  la  Mirandola,  of 
tfiose  days,  generous  as  a  prince,  wonderMly  learned, 
oootvivial,  and  handsome  withal,  reading  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  pronounced  on  their  respective  merits, 
much  in  the  way  that  has  since  been  done.  At  a  pe- 
riod somfewhat  later,  a  poetical  monk  drew  from  Aris- 
totle's axxsount  of  India  the  subject  of  a  novel,  probably 
the  first  written  in  modem  tknes,  called  The  Adcen- 
tares  of  Duke  EmeH  of  Swabia.  Muller  do6s  not 
tell  us  whiether  or  not  this  inspired  monk  was  Scotdi. 
From  the  circumstance  of  Aristotle  being  such  a 
fikvouxite  among  those  early  literati,  he  hazards  the 
conjecture  that  possibly  that  most  valuable  of  the  lost 
treasures  of  antiquity,  the  political  history^f  Aristotle, 
in  150  books,  known  to  have  been  extant  in  the  third 
century,  may  at  this  moment  be  lying  hidden  in  the 
dust  of  scane  forsakpn  Swiss  convent.  Nor  were  the 
great  ladies  of  the  age  exempt  from  the  classical  en- 
tiiusiasm : — ^Hedwige,  Duchess  of  Swabia,  who,  from 
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her  castle  oil  the  rock  of  Hohentwiel,  goyemed  a  tart 
province  with  sovereign  authority,  took  the  tenderest 
interest  in  Ek^ard,  the  most  distinguish^  professor  of 
St.  Gall,  a  scholar,  whose  maimers  were  gentle,  whose 
voice  was  harmonious,  and  whose  eyes  were  the  most 
exptfessive  in  the  world.  The  duchess  received  him 
familiarly  at  her  castle,  and  it  is  on  record,  that  she 
Used  to  be  closeted  with  him,  for  whole  days,  reading 
the  ancients.  By  the  days  of  Hedwige,  was,  ior  very 
long  after  her  death,  the  most  sacred  oath  among  the 
subjectsof  this  good-hearted  duchess.  ' 

, '  To  these  more  refined  accomplishments,  the  monks 
of  Muri  joined  great  activity  and  skill  in  agriculture^ 
whidi  they  extended  over  the  untenanted  wildenie^* 
attracting  cultivators  by  the  gift  of  a  plough,  a  wieiggon, 
four  oxeii,  a  sow,  u  cock,  and  two  hens,  a  scythe,  aa 
e^e,  and  seeds  of  various  sorts.  The  tenants  were 
bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent  in  kind,  to  plough  five 
acres  twice  a  year  fot  the  abbey,  and  work  besides  a 
certain  number  of  days/  These  terms  were  kept 
faithfully  on  both  sides ; .  and  the  peasant]^,  safe  under 
Bi  permanent  and  regular  system,  and  protected  jagainst 
all  external  molestation,  prospered  extremely,  and 
grew  in  wealth  and  numbers.  Their  cows  were  sent 
to  the  mountains  in  summer,  under  the  care  of  master- 
shepherds,  one  for  every  twelve  plroprietors,  who  was 
accountable  for  a  certain  weight^of  cheese  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  an  arrangement  much  resembling  what 
is  done  at  present.     An  officer  CprevotJ  inspected  the 
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efaalets  once  a  year,  and  St.  Andrew's  was  the  day 
when  the  tenants  repaired  to  the  oonvent  with  their 
yearly  rent,  in  cheese,  catde,  nuts,  firuit,  (no  wheat,) 
kather,  doth,  linen,  hats  ( ji/fn),  and  other  articles  of 
iiome  manufacture.  The  Acta  Murensia^  already 
xpioted,  have,  among  the  tenantry  of  Muri,  preserved 
the  name  of  a  notable  lady,  prapotens  nmlier,  whose 
hull,  boar,  and  ram,  alone  of  their  kind,  e^oyed,  by 
common  consent,  free  access  to  all  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  stables  had 
^e  same  right  of  asylum  as  churches,  We  are  not 
told  how  she  deserved  all  this.-  The  mode  of  living 
yns  not,  however,  so  patriardial  as  might  be  sup? 
posed ;  and  Ekebard,  a  contemporary  writer,  tells  us, 
that  the  table  of  Bishop  Solomon,  already  mentioned, 
«was  covered  with  rich  carpets. and  vases  ;  and  that  at 
th&  entertainmentis  of  the  great  (he  does  not  clearly 
flay, at  episcopal  entertainments)  dances  of  a  suspi^ 
cious  nature  were  exhibitedt-^-Sa/ftirit  safyrici,  piaUunt 
^fp^phwuKi.  Cookery,  indeed,  was  hot  yery  refined, 
being  little  else  than  great  (^piantities  of  meat  of  aH 
kinds  boiled  promiscuously  in  huge  kettles.  tSome 
bread,  a  great  deal  of  cheese  and  beer,  and  a  little 
wine,  formed  the  ground- work  of  a  fine  dinner.  Swit- 
zerland had  at  this  time  but  few  com-fields,  and  still 
fewer  vineyards,  and  the  produce  of  either  was 
esteemed  a  great  luxury ;  the  cellars  of  the  rich  abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  Scotdi  as  it  was,  contained  only  two  pipes 
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of  wine — Ulric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg  hayis^presented 
&em  with  a  third,  it  was  unluckily  overturned;  cm  its 
way  to  the  abbey,  into  a  de^  pit,  from,  wh^ice  it 
seemed  impossible  to  extricate  it.  In  this/md[an»- 
cfaoly  juncture,  the  monks  had  recourse  to  processions 
round  the  fatal  hole,  exhaling  their  regrets  with  load 
Kyrie  eleison ;  but  the  cask  being  at  last  brou^t  xip 
seie,  they  were  still  louder  with  the  Te  DeumL 
Another,  and  a  still  more  magnificent  present,  stands 
on  the  records  of  the  abbey.  It  came  Soom  aaotbqr 
Bishop  of  Augsburgh^  and  consisted  of  .a  very  large 
bell^  an  onyx  cut  into  a  cap,  carpesks  c^feadiers  (opeca 
fluBuxta),  robw  of  doth  of  gold,,  and  of  white  worsted ; 
ivory  combs  with  brass  chains  (in  pyraH  pectiaes\ 
tables  covered  witfa.oil-clodi  (operculis  glizims),  sbaSb 
painted  over  in  scarlet  (fmtergula  coeco  magbiMld), 
and  several  other  extremely  fine  things,  obtained  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Insfaqp  (the  Counts  of  RIbDuvg),  ki 
their  pilgnnmges  and  CTOibassies  into  distant  lands: 
The  ladies  of  noUe  houses  took  a  |»ride  in  sudi^thqigs^ 
lidudi  w«e  brou^  out  ai  great  occasions,  sueh  as 
bplhs,  maniages,  the  arming  or  the  fim^irfiil  dl  a 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

l^e  Treuga  Dei — ^Burgundy,  and  the  whole  of  Helvetia,  fall  under  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  JBmperor— Noble  Families  ruioedf— New  Monakteries  «a4 
Abbeys  founded  in  the  Deserts   of  Helvetia — Glaris — ^Rise  of  Towns — 

'  Henry  I.  fortifiea  tbem^  and  institutes  the  middle  Class  of  Burghers^  Arnold 
of  Bresciar- Degeneracy  of  the  Clergy — Curious  Clause  in  the  Agreement 
between  the  Bishops  and  the  Count  de  Genevois. 

•  > 

Thb  last  king  of  Burgundy  died  in  1032.  Sudi  had 
been  the  anarchy  of  his  reign,  and  the  violence  of  pri- 
tate  wars  among  the  nobles,  that  an  assembly  of  the 
dergy  of  Burgundy,  convened  at  Romont,  in  the  Pays 
de  Yaud,  and  presided  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
imposed  upon  them  by  divine*  authority  what  was  call- 
ed the  Treuga  Dei,  limiting  at  least  the  extent  of  the 
calamity.  They  denounced  excommunication  on  who- 
ever took  up  arms,  or  committed  hostilities  during  a 
term  of  thirty-four  days  in  December  and  January  ; 
during  another  of  sixty-three  days  preceding  and  seven 
foUowing  Easter ;  andl)etween  sunset  on  Wednesdays,' 
and  one  o'clock  after  sunrise  on  Mondays,  throughout 
the  year ;  thus  reducing  the  number  of  days  for  war- 
fare to  ninety-five*. 

*  The  custom  of  private  warfare,  the  regulatious  of  which  made  a, 
part  pf  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  had  beea.  established  by -an  ex- 
press law  of  Charlemagne;  but  his  feeble  successors  could,  only 
apply  palliatives  to  the  enormous  abuse — forty  days  were  to  elapse 
before  the  person  ipjured  could  attack  the  vassals  of  his  adversary, 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  countries  forming  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Burgundy  fell  at  last  to  the  Emperor,  who  al- 
ready possessed  the  German  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Rhoetia.  The  whole  therefore  of  Switzerland,  as  it  is 
now,  was  united  under  one  government,  or  rather  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  same  feudal  lord.  Nearly 
half  a  century  after,  the  German  Emperor,  Henry  JV., 
not  unlike  in  many  respects  to  his  revered  namesake  in 
France,  falling  under  the  displeasureof  the  Pope,  was 
excommiinicaUxl ;  land  the omsequenee  was,  thekidd- 
ling  tif  a  foreign  as  well  as  a^civil  war  in  his  aiQd.the 
neighbouring  states.  Yet  an  examununieaiic^  .did 
not  always  prove  fatal ;  for  we  find  w  illustrious  ab- , 
bot  of  St.  Qalli  aiKl  patriaidi  of  Aquila,  governing  hifr 
nfeoiiks^d  v^^sats  quietly  duri^  fQ]:1;y-six  years,  not- 
with«taoding  the  thwiders  of  the  clognoihi 

and  such  wars  wejre  to  cease  altogether  whilst  the  kjng  himself  waa 
engaged  in  foreign  hostilities.  The  church  co-operated  to  extirpate 
the  practice.  Men  were  required  in  the  name  of  God  to  sheath  their 
swords,  and  the  heaviest  anathemas  were  deaoiinced  against  sBchtas 
sl)ould  disturb  t^e  peftce  of  society.  Yet  (be  absolute  projiibiliDa 
^as  tp  be  softened  into  a  comprombe,  and  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  certain  days,  and  could  only  be  subtnittecT  to  at  certain 
seaabBs.  Even  as  iate  as  the  fourteetitfa  century,  we  find  Ike  nobles 
in  France  contending  for  the  ancient  right  of  private.  w|j:9.  Vif^m^s^ 
ecclesiastics  equally  claimed  the  privilege,  and  advocatti  or  vidames 
were  appointed  to  prosecute  their  quarrels  in  person.  Whilst  the 
church  prohibited  marriages  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the 
Tight  of  private  ven^ezlnce  extended  to  the  same  limit,  and  involved 
all  persons  within  it  in  the  common  calamity ;  when  the  prohibition 
respecting  marriages  was  contracted  to  the  fourth  degree,  the  obli- 
gation to  private  war  was  contracted  with  it.— Pu  Cange. 


T^epcdJAtsl  troubles  of  thid  period  added  many 
aewmdnasteries  ^  and  abbeys  to  those .  already  men- 
titoed ;  MuUer  enumetetes  more  than  twenty,  between 
Ite  years  1060  and  1140,  founded  in  the  midat  of  de- 
s^tsf  hei^eifeofore  without  Gultare.  They  w&e  grae- 
laHy  fiDed  with  individuals  of  the.  noblest  fiimiUes^ 
rained  rby  the  wars,  or  seeking  a  safe  and  honourable 
asylmn ;  and  we  see  a  sen  of  an  English  king,  aad 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emp4)ror  Otho  the  Greats  taking 
orders  at  Binsidlen.  SeTeral  of  the  Emperors  of  Ow « 
many  mdowed  these  establishments  with  iw^nwnfl^^ 
tracts  of  vacaqt  lands  witho^t  even  a  name,  but  soon 
rendered  productive  by  a  growji^  population.  The 
serfs  of  abbeys  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  inheritaad 
dispose  of  their  pxoj^erty  by  will  <»:  otherwise ;  while 
those  <:^  ib^  nobles -Enjoyed  no- sudb  advantages,  but 
were  so  harsUy  treated  as  to  occasion  an  insurrectioni 
wliicfa  was  the  first  instance  in  Switzerland  of  rasist^ 
iance  to  oppression. 

'  The  Comtiss  de  Gruyeres,  at  this  period,  i^eiiot^ 
guished  themselves  ainong  the  noblea  by  a  better.,  i^ 
j^lication  of  their  wealth  add  pow^,  directed  to  the  im> 
provement  ef  the  country^  forming  new  establishmenU 
for  yoiHiger  >ranishes  of  the  femily  by  cultivating,  the 
remote  valley,  wh^e  Tour  d'Aex  (Castrum  in  agro) 
stands  at  this  day.   .  .    ^ 


* .'   •  V J <      •  *  -    / / 


*  The  convent  of  Engelberg,  in  the  Surren  Alps,  is  situated  in  so 
deep  a  tallcy,  that  it  does  not  see  the  sun  for  more  than  six  weeks  in 
the  year*  .   -  . 


Ik  dnoKle  ef  Istedi  f 
^esi  iiiijiiii^_  Uat  Ae  I'^VtMV"  of  the  vaUey  of 
Gluk  Bet  and  diaasffied  puUic  a&iiH.  made  laws  in 
cooma^  aad  elected  a  hmiamin  and  olha^  magia- 
tmea,  andi  as  tfaej  do  now,  irinle  the  major,  who 
faatd  hia  audMxity  from  the  abhej  of  Sl  Ftidotiii, 
i  juotges  fiom  axDoog  the  moet  distinguighed 


The  dignity  of  mayor  was  at  that  time  hereditary 
in  the  historian's  &mily,  and  lonained  so  fiv  thiee- 
hundred  years ;  the  mme  of  Isduidi  recurs  at  intervals 
in  the  amw^  o£  his  country,  dufiug  the  long  period  of 
mne  centuries,  having  beo)  bone  by  many  illustrious 
warriors  and  seventeoi  landamniaqs.  besides  the  ear- 
liest and  beet  {£  Swiss  historians.  .  Its  meaning  i^ 
Several  northern  languages  is  atnmgor,  and  the  first 
bofaudi  was  probably  a  soldier  of  the  northeyrn  htxd^ 
of  barbarians. 

,  A  great  diversity  c^  political  institutions  prevailed 
amcHig  the  peoi^e  of  the  difiezent  viUeys,  inst^af^d 
between  their  ntfur&l  ranq;>arta,ibu(iiiostpf  jth^^  a/^n 
hnowledged  some  feudal  cM^  who  yfaa  imts^  b^Hind 
to  the.empenM:.  The  Dukes  of  ^periugep  had  power 
ovsr  Jiiese.lords,  vheth^  spiritual  w  te9iq)pral,.aa  bfi^ 
fedUai^  govemorB  for  the  emperor.  .       ... 

Notwithstanding  their  fcAidal  dependence,  th^  burg^ 
era  of  most  of  the  towns  chose  their  own  magistrates, 
as  did  the  monks  their  own  abbots,  and  the  canons  their 
own  provosts.     The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  wp 
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rai%(lHiXtli«ibse,  affording  proteetion  nUiMT  tiian 
iinpqs^^stibjMtiiQn ;  »and  it  was  deemed  hoooambiey 
as  well  as  iadvEQidgeoiiSii  to  hold  dilBCtly  of 
without  aoy^  inteormediatei  power.  Midler  affirms,  a{H 
potently  on  good  gsouods,  that  it  Was  not  unoooimo&K 
6x  the  subfititutes  of  counts  and  dukes»  sitting  an 
jud^pssy  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  people  j^resent  al 
their  assises ;  a  proceeding  coioing  very  near  to  the 
uistitutiaa  of  a  jury.  * 

Among  the  multitude  of  towns  starting  up  into  ex- 
istence,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  acquiring  new^ 
power  and  consequence,  Geneva  and  Lausatine^  both 
vbry  ancient,  were  die  most  conspicuous  in  Roman 
Helvetia ;  Basle,  .Zuridi,  Schdffhausen,  and  Lueeme; 
in  the  German  part.  The  plindpal  <^auBe  of  the 
growth  of  these  towns,  was  the  protedion  afforded  b]i 
their  walls  and  &eir  vxxsmttom  inhabitants.     • 

The  enqperdr,  Henry  I.,  fortified  and  gave Inany  of 
tbem  charters  of  community,  by  wMdi  the  inhabitants 
were  eilfraxichised,  ahd  servitude  was  abolished ;  he 
ordered,  tibat  one-ninth  of  the  peasante,  able  to  beap 
arms,  should'  repair  to  the  towns  in  case  of  aittaok,  And 
tint  oiie^third  of  the  crops  Bhoidd  always  bensifeEit  there 
finr  safe,  keeping.  ^  'Drese  norporations,  '^cmph&ticalljft 
cafled  Libertate^,  govemed'themselves  by  a -council 
and  magistrates  of  their  own  nominitiiDiiy  levying^ 
taxes,  embodying  and  training  their  militia;  whidk' 
took  the  field  when  ordered  by  their  16rd-paramouirt.i 
Some  of  the  great  barons  imitated  the  emperor,  and 
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scdd.  immunities  to  the  tovms  withm  their  teBpeaiye 
territories ;  but  most  of  them  were  averse  to  the  prac-* 
tice.  Guilberty  Abbot  of  Nugent,  called  it  an  execrar 
Ide  invention,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
staves  withdrew  thanselves  from  the  obedience  due 
to  their  masters ;  and  it  appears  that  Bertrand  du 
Ckiesdin  looked  upon  it  as  a  pernicious  innovation^ 
The  same  motives  which  induced  fre^nen  to  become 
yassals  of  great  barons  in  former  times,  led  them  aift^^ 
wards  to  seek  the  more  convenient  and  effectual  pro- 
tection afforded  by  towns,  thus  diminishing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nobles. 

s  Under  the  feudal  system,  no  new  laws  could  be  bind- 
ing, or  taxes  imposed,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  free-* 
m^,  called  togetiber  by  the  barons,  who  themselves 
met  the  emperor  for  the  same  purpose,  in  company 
with  the  dignified  ecdesiastics  ;  but  as  soon  as  towns 
were  enfranchised,  they  acquired  a  legal  name  and  po- 
litical existence,  whidi  entitled  them  to  admission  by 
deputy  into  these  imperial  assemblies.    They  became 
immediate  ;  meaning,  in  the  Gemian  jurisprudence, 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  emperor  alone« 
.   Zuridi  and  Basle  derived  peoiliar  advantages  ftKxiL 
tibieir  Bituation.    The  former  was  on  the  tract  to  Jtaly^ 
by  the  Lake  oi  Wallenstadt,  and  the  passes  of  the  St. 
Qothard  and  c£  the  Septimer,  and  was  filled  with  tear 
ders,  inn-keepers,  an4  custom-house  men.     A  special 
tribunal,  c^ed  the  court  of  the  Lombards,  decided  all 
diiSferences  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned.   This 
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town  was  adorned  with  a  cor^o  for  chivalrous  exercises*; 
an  imperial  palace,  another  for  the  bishop ;  and  Hut* 
tanger  denominates  the  city  mperatorttm  seu  reguin  dm 
colama.  The  situation  of  Basle,  at  the  head  of  navi^ 
gable  waters,  was  stiU  more  favourable,  and  it  grew  in 
consequence  to  great  size  and  wealth.  The  division 
of  labour  naturally  introduced  into  great  towns,  led  to 
die  establishment  of  different  companies,  or  corpora^ 
tions  of  tradesmen  imitated  elsewhere.  The  sovereign 
council  was  composed  first  of  twelve,  and  afterwards  cf 
twenty-four  notable  citizens,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop,  and  selected  iii  a  great  degree  under  his  in- 
fluence, yet  the  aristocracy  was  not  unpopular.  Basie 
entered  into  a  confederacy  of  ten  years  with  sefveral 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  fbr  common  defence  against 
feudal  encroachments,  highway  robberies,  and  illegal 
tolls.  > 

Zurich  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  year  800, 
for  Charlemagne  visited  it,  and  the  house  he  occupied 
is  still  shown ;  but  Berne  and  Fribourg  are 
undoubtedly  of  later  date,  having  both  been 
founded  at  a  few  years  interval,  by  the     ^^^'^    • 
Duke  of  Zeringen,  in  the  12th  century  *•    They  were 
not  indebted  to  commercial  advantages  for  their  rapid 
increase,  but  solely  to  a  defensible  situation;  fit  to 
shelter  the  freemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country 

^  There  was  already  some  beginniDg  of  a  town  round  the  chateau 
of  Nydeck,  on  the  site  of  Berne,  before  the  Duke  of  Zeringen,  who 
forti/ied  and  extended  it,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  its  foonder. 
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against  the  inaults  and  tyrannical  violenoe  oC  two  or 
three  powerful  nobles,  who  opposed,  by  all  the  meajis 
in  &eir  power,  the  building  of  the  waAs^  isuTied  on  by 
these  warlike  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
style  of  the  Duke  of  Zeringen's  lett^a  to  the  towns 
was,  greeting  and  victory  over. the  enemy i 

Geneva,  invoked  in  endless  disputes  betweed  the 
bishops  and  counts,  and  oppressed  by  them  alternately, 
does  not  seem  at  this  period  to  have  enjoyed  any  great 
degree  of  prosperity  or  consequence. 

The  independent  spirit  of  the  commercial  towns  rf 
liombardy  had  communicated  itself  to  Zurich,  and 
Basle,  commercial  likewise,  and  was  spreading  through 
the  towns  along  the  Rhine ;  but  a  still  bolder  and 
higher  impulse  was  given  to  men's  minds  by  an  61^ve 
of  Abelard,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  sought  shel- 
ter among  the  Alps  from  war  and  tyranny,  from  the 
Guelphs  and  Qhibelines.  The  spirituality  of  religion 
was  his  theme,  and  he  preached  against  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  leading  himself  a  life  of  rigorous  absti- 
nence. The  people,  already  impressed  with  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  seized  eagerly  on  these  topics.  Monas- 
teries, heretofore  the  objects  of  pubUc  veneration  and 
gratitude,  were  now  no  longer  so  to  the  same  extent, 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  their  discipline,  and  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular* ;  and 

*  Some  of  the  bishops,  imitating  the  worldly  pomp  of  the  nobles, 
went  to  church  on  horseback,  their  falcons  on  the  fist,  and  made  the 
curate  give  oats  to  their  steed,  and  an  egg  to  their  bird. 
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one  cbnvBUt,  hear  Ztiridi,  had  already  beoome  a  sacri- 
fice t6  the  resentment  of  the  peasants.  The  power  of 
the  cfautich  Was  on  the  decline,  as  that  of  the  nobles 
had  been  before,  from  an  imprudent  abandonment  of 
those  principles  upon  whidii  that  power  was  originaliy 
founded,  and  the  reformation  of  &e  sixteenth  century 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning  in  the  twelfth.  Hie 
power  of  the  towns,  on  the  contrary,  was  rapidly  in* 
creasing ;  but  the  burghers,  so  ready  to  assert  their 
own  freedom,  maintained  without  scruples  the  state  of 
dependence  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  mere  serfe, 
and  excited  discontents  among  them  by  levying  arbi- 
trary taxes. 

Arnold  ventured  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  preach  there 
against  papal  power.  ,  The  moment  indeed  seemed 
propitious  ;  for  the  modem  Romans,  in  a  fit  of  national 
vanity,  had  just  attempted  to  restore  the  republic,  and 
in  capttolitim  senatvm  erexit 

It  was,  as  Muller  justly  observes,  the  very  recol- 
lection of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  present  independence,  by  misleading 
the  Romans  into  impracticable  schemes.  Arnold  staid 
too  long  at  Rome,  and  being  seized  there,  was  sen- 
tencjed  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  actually  suffered  at  the 
stake. 

The  feraient  between  townsmen  and  noblemen,  and 
between  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  all  over  feudal 
Europe,  was  at  the  highest  when  the  news  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the 
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Turks  firigfat^ied  Christendom  for  a  wbile  out  of  these 
wofldly  disputes;  At  Geneva,  a  hasty  coniprooase 
took  place  between  the  bishops  and  the  CJoooptte  de 
Geoevois. '  The  latter  swore  on  the  consecrated  teafet 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  sc»Qe  of  his  friends  swore  ou 
lelics ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  as  a  fiuther  security, 
that  thirty  of  his  vavasseurs,  selected  among  the  mo^t 
notable,  shci^ld  be  flogged  twice  a  year  in  case  of 
^ure  cm  the  part  of  their  lord,  and  during  all  the 
tune  such  failure  should  continue. 
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RW  of  the  Waldttetten^CoiiitiMti6n  of  Beme^Anecdote  of  tbe  herote 
Comif  Ptt<wr  of  •S^voy— He  obtaim  a  gnurt  of  Fk^  iu  SwitieriMid  frovt 
Richard,  EarJ  of  Cornwall,  Emperor  for  a  while— The  Swiss  resist  a  pap^ 

■  Iiiterfiek  and  their  own  Clergy-— The  three' WaldstetteiL  reouve  «  DipluoM 
from  the  Emperor  iu  testimony  of  their  Valour* 

.  There  is  a  secret  recess  of  the  Alps,  unknown  per- 
haps to  the  Romans,  which  the  sword  of  AttUa  never 
reached,  where  no  feudal  chief  ever  built  hi^  tower,  or 
daimed  allegiance  from  the  simple  shepherd  race  who 
tend  their  flocks  in  these  pathless  and  almost  inacces- 
sible regions. ' 

The  chistering  mountains  enclose  a  lake  of  unri- 
valled heaiity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  of 
Waldstetten,  or  of  Lucerne,  together  with  several  fer- 
tile valleys,  and  a  rich  plain  on  'the  south  side  of  the 
water.  The  people  of  the  Waldstetten  were  so  little 
known  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  II,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Einsidlen*  the 
lands  of  its  neighbourluxxl,  the  inhabitants  were  as 
much  overlooked  as  the  savages  of  America  by  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  who  made  grants  of  land  to  the  first 
adventurers.   .  It  was  many  years  before  the  flocks  of 

*  The  hermit  Meinrad,  in  the  ninth  century,  first  inhabited  the 
deserts  of. the  valley. of  Einaidlen,  which  his  religious  followers  colo- 
nised. 
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the  monks  and  those  of  the  natives  ever  met  aa  the 
same  Alps ;  but  quarrels  having  at  length  arisen,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  when  the  herdsmen  of 
the  desert  dug  wells  in  Geraar,  the  affitir  was  carried 
before  the  cpurt  of  Henry  V.,  where  the  cause  of  th«t 
Waldfltett^i  was  lost,  upon  the  strei^tii  of  ike  isq^- 
vial  grant!  Consdoue,  however,  of  a  right  vxHj^xqt 
to  the  existence  of  either  abbots  or  emperors,  these 
simple  pec^le  set  the  whole  world,  and  even  exoom- 
Qiunica.tion  at  defiance,  and  cpntmued  to  occupy  their, 
pastures  without  further  molestation.  The  succeeding^ 
empejor  thought  fit  to  court  their  friendship,  and  ob- 
tained  their  permission  to  raise  a  corps  of  600  mei^ 
amongst  them.  They  had  a  tradition,  perpetuated  in 
old  songs,  of  their  ancestors  having  come  fron^  a 
northern  country  called  Snficia^  or  Sweden*,  and  ^o^ie- 
times  Wcst'frise^  which  was  the  country  of  the  Cimbiii. 
The  name  of  three  of  the  chiefs,. who  led  the  emijgra- 
iiaat  is  even  preserved  in  the  song^  Great  size  and 
fairness  of  complexion  seemed  to  countenance  th^ 
tradition  of  a  Scandumvian  origin ;  and  Oustavus 
Adolphus,  in  an  embassy  to  the  little  repjubli^  o^ 
Schweitz,  subsequently  availed  himself  of  it,  as  a 
claim  upon  their  friendship. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  tweliih  century,  the 
Waldstetten,  forming  three  small  republics,  had,  as 

«  « 

'    *  The  oM  chronicles  apply  the  lunne  of  Sueoia  mdiffiirsDtlylo  tfaa 
|i;ingdom  of  Sweden  and  the  canton  of  Schweiti. 
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(heir  permanent  f epf e^^entative  at  the  in^Mrial  oourt, 
Ukic  of  Lentzburg,  \dio  was  called  their  patron,  advo* 
caste,  or  protector  (Schirmyogt).  Some  years  after 
his  death,  Rodolph  o^  Hapsbourgh  being  appointed  to 
sRiciceed  him,  stsemmed  in  a  charter  the  title  of  heradi* 
tary  patroh ;  and  it  was  his  son,  called  also  Rodolpb, 
(bom  A.  D.  1218),  who  a^^nded  the  imperial  thrcHie^ 
and  founded  the  Austrian  dynasty*. 

it  is  not  known  when  Christianity  penetrated  into 
tile  Waldstetten ;  but  previous  to  the  twelfth  century 
there  were  very  few  churches  or  chapels,  and  those 
only  resorted  to  ten  or  twdve  times  in  the  course  of 
tihe  year.  Tradition  relates  that  Underwald  and 
Schweitz  had  but  one  clergyman  between  them.  The 
diurehes  had  no  bells ;  the  parishioners  were  sum- 
moned by  the  sound  of  the  wooden  horn  of  the  Alps. 
A  wooden  cup  was  on  the  altar,  and  the  sacerdotal 
ornaments  were  of  painted  cloth. 

The  infency  of  Berne  was  not  characterized  by  any 
of  that  commercial  industry  which  ensured  the  prosw 
perity  of  other  towns,  nor  indeed  with  any  of  that 
d|M;rit  of  aggrandizement  and  domkiation,  which  gave 

*  Although  the  famiiy  of  Hapsbourgh  might  have  assumed  the 
tkle  of  heffe4iti»y  pations  of  the  Waldstetten^  y€t  this  second  Rodolph 
was  in  fact  elected  by  them,  A.D.  1257,  when  39  years  of  age.  His 
hereditary  title,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  deemed  sufficient. 
Ms  fiMictibns  wereto  be  their  representative  at  the  impierlal  court,  theilr 
diofe&ier.  in;  feajoe  and'  var»  their  umpire  in  disipouss;  and  for  thetfe 
services  he  received  an  annual  stipend. 

P  «      • 
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it  in  the  sequel  such  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
Helvetic  league,  a^  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Its  con- 
stitution, and  that  of  the  other  Helvetic  communities, 
diflfered  litde  originally  from  that  of  most  imperial 
towns.  Legislation  in  these  times  was  certainly  not 
distinguished  for  its  gentleness, justice,  or  rationality; 
at:  Fribourg,  for  instance,  the  punishment  for  stealing 
five  sous  was  death  by  decapitation ;  but  as  a  fine  of 
si:iLty  sous  was  imposed  on  whoever  left  the  tavern 
without  discharging  his  reckoning,  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  penalties  must  appear  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  crime :  and  again,  a  stranger  striking  a  burgher, 
wa^  fast^ed  to  a  post  and  scalped,  (the  skin  of  the. 
head  t^en  ofi*),  while  a  burgher  striking  a  stranger, 
paid  three  sous !  If  a  burgher  was  assassinated^  all 
the  others  had  a  right  tohnog  the  supposed  murder^ 
to  trial  by  judicial  combat,  assumere  du^lum;  and  th/e 
chronicle  of  128S  adds  a  singular  circumstance.  Dud- 
lion  fidt  in  Berne  inter  virum  d  mtdUreni^  sed  muUer 
pretkdtdt. 

A  young  hero  gave  af.  this  time  new  lustre  to  a  no- 
ble house«  .  Count  Peter  I.  of  Savoy,  bom  with  those 
chivalrous  qualities  which  command  the  respect  of 
mankind,  received  from  his  contemporaries  the  appel- 
lation of  Little  Charlemagne.  A  traditional  and  cha- 
racteristic occurrence  respecting  him  was  long  pre- 
served at  Berne,  and  is  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  14^/ 
Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  town,  when  its  terri- 
tory scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls,  and  Was 
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bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  great  bendof  the  Aar, 
the  mhabitants  having  bought  some  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  were  about  constructing  a  bric^, 
when  the  Count  of  Thibourg  forbad  the  proceeding. 
In  this  emergency  the  burghers  thought  of  applying  to 
the  young  hero  for  protection  upon  certain  terms,  and 
sent  two  of  their  men  across  the  mountains  of  Ober- 
land,  to  the  casde  of  Chillon*,  where  he  was :  he  un- 
dertook their  cause  readily,  and  came  among  them. 
His  sister  being  married  to  the  brother  of  the  Count 
Thibourg,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  the 
business  without  coming  to  hostilities,  and  succeeded 
in  adjusting  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Bernese. 
Nor  were  his  good  offices  limited  to  this  friendly  inter- 
position, for  he  even  assisted  x)ersonally  in  building 
this  bridge.  Captivated  by  his  conduct,  500  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  Berne  followed  him  on  some  of 
those  private  military  expeditions  so  common  at  that 
turbulent  period,  and  ensured  his  success  by  their 
bravery.  **  What  shall  I  do  for  you  J"  said  Coujot 
Peter ;  "  only  ask."  "  Return  our  charter,^'  answered 
the  Bemese ;  "  be  henceforth  the  friend  of  the.  Ber-i 
nese,  not  their  lord."  He  instantly  granted  their 
request,  and  the  alliance  was  held  sacred  until  his 
death. 

The  inhabitants  of  Moerils  in  the  Valais  likewise 


*  The  same  which  has  been  celebrated  in  our  days  by  Loid 
Byron. 
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imgicred  hi$  assistance  against  Mangepan,  a  tyianni* 
col  Jk>rd9  wbose  castle  he  to(^/.as  well  as  several  othecs 
in  die  Valais.  Opposed  by  tha  Bisliop  of  Sicm,  and 
pone  of  tbe  oobles»  be  yet  overcame  all  obstacles,  and 
rode  triumpliaQt  fc<m  ooe  end  of  the  valley  ci  the 
JSLhooe  to  the  other,  and  ha  was  sumamed  the  Hdy 
Captain.  In  tbe  early  part  of  bis  life,  be  bad  speaX 
some  years  in  Ek^land,  where  he  was  in  Ingh  favour* 
Henry  III.,  who  had  married  his  niece,  created  him 
Earl  of  Ridunond,  Lord  ]Sssex  and  Dover.  He  after- 
i^ards  obtained  from  Ridiard  of  Cornwall,  Eknperor  of 
Qennany,  (althougb  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  country )» 
the  grant  of  all  tbe  lands,  cxipe  held  under  tbe  empire 
by  tbe  extinguisbed  family  of  Tbibourg,  in  the  Pays- 
de^Vaiid,  which  being  united  to  tbe  other  feudal  pos^ 
sessions  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  fcHined  nearly  the 
wbde  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  where  the  Romand 
bnguage  is  spoken.  Tbe  nobles,  jealous  of  bis  sape-^ 
riority,  assembled  in  arms  before  CbiUon,  when,  anti- 
eipating  tbeir  purpose,  be  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  some  English  troops,  which  be  had  brought  with 
him,  and  totally  defeated  them.  The  counts  of  Gruyere, 
of  Nidau,  and  of  Arberg  did  homage  to  him,  and  tbe 
whole  Pays^-Vaud  became  from  that  time  a  province 
of  tbe  house  of  Savoy. 

When  Count  Peter  was  called  away  to  his  old  domi- 
nions, the  Pays-de-Vaud  was  governed  in  his  absence 
by  hisi  lieutenant,  or  bailiff;  and  much  seeming  im- 
portance has  been  attached,  in  tbe  late  revolutionary 
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times,  tQ  certain  states-general,  said  to  have  been  ' 
held  regularly,  according  to  an  express  charter ;  but 
the  charter  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  there  are  no 
proofs  of  the  states  having  been  held  more  than  two  or 
three  times* 

The  Swiss  of  that  period  were  determined 
to  maintain  their  liberty,  religious  as  well  as 
dvil ;  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich  having  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  obey  the  interdict  of  divine  rites  pronounced 
s^ainst  thoBB  who  should  side  with  the  Ghibdiines,  the 
magistratesgave  diem  the  choice  of  leaving  the  country^ 
or  continuing  the  service  of  their  churches :  nor  was 
any  oompromise  allowed,  when  most  of  them  chose 
voluntary  exile.  One  of  these  priests  meeting  afters 
wards  the  excommunicated  emperor,  at  the  gate  of  a 
town  of  Swabia,  cursed  him  aloud.  **  This  man,'*  ob* 
serred  Frederic  cahnly, ''  would  fain  suffer  martyrdom 
fyc  the  pope  ;  but  I  shall  not  indulge  him."^  A  body 
of  Swiss  ;fought  so  valiantly  in  Italy  in  the  cause  of 
4his  excooununieated  emperor,  that  Struth  of  Winked 
ried,  their  commander,  was  knighted,  and  the  fhre^ 
Waldstetten  received  a  diploma,  in  which  that  pduflM 
dedai^  that  ihey  were  freemen^  and  had  placed,  th^m- 
fielV^  under  the  protection  of  th^  empire  by  ^ftieir  own 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  ,) 

Roinlph  of  Hkptboa^h  pnitecb  the  TowmmeD  iptintt  ibe  NobUhy— An 
Account  of  him  and  biiRdgn — IVaiaof  hit  W*n,*boiriiig  tbeThctioaaiMl 
MasDen  of  the  Timei — Tbe  Jews— Red[>lph  betiegM  Berne — Hit  Son  like- 
wise— Bravery  of  the  Bernese-  .      ,  i      , 

Thb  !  Swiss  emperor,  Rodbli^  (^  Hapsbourgh*, 
whose  origin  has  already  been  traced,  was  an  ex|xa' 
ordinary  man.  Although  bom. with  violent 
passi(»is,  and  ah  ambition  under  no  ccmtrol ; 
hated  in  his  early  youth  by  his  nearest  relations,  dis- 
inherited by  his  maternal  imcle,  and  twice  excom- 
municated,!  he  proved  himself,  notwithstanding  this 
unfavourable  beginning,  one  of  the  ablest  of  princes* 
and  generally  bho&e  justice  for  his  policy.  He  conr 
Rtantly  pursued  the  system  already  acted  uppn.  by.  his 
fNc^ecessors,  of  protecting  the  towns,  and,  geoeraSy, 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  against  the  great  feudal 
lords. 

jjgj       TTiis  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria  wa»  in 

his  perstHi  tall,  and  rather  thin,  with  an  aquiline 

nose,  bald  forehead,  and  pale  cdhiplexion :  habitually 

calm  and  silent,  his  countenance  readily  assumed  the 

expression  of  affability  and  good  humour  when  he 

•  Rodolpb  never  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope,  an<l  he  was 
tjiilj'  styled  King  of  tbe  Romans. 
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^pdce ;  and  the  pressure  d  laffidrs  never  seeming  to 
Imrry  or  inoomnM>de  him,  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
either  for  pleasure  or  business.  Extremely  simple  in 
his  mode  of  life,  his  warriors  once  beheld  him  mend- 
ing his  blue  doublet  with  the  same  hand  whidi  had 
wielded  the  staff  idf  command  in  fourte^i  victcvious 
battles.  He  bore  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  advMioed 
age  of  seventy-four,  and  died  in  1291,  after  a  reign  <^ 
eighteen  years. 

The  situation  of  an '  emperor  of  Germany  was  not 
one  c^  ease,  and  scarcely  (me  of  power ;  many  of  his 
iK>bIes  were  nearly  his  equals,  few  were  his  friends : 
^  honorary  protector  rather  than  the  sovereign  of 
most  of  the  countries  composing  his  heterdgefneous 
realm,  each  claiming  particular  immunities  and  privi* 
leges  at  variance  with  eadi  other,  and  agreeing  only 
in  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  taxation.  Rodolph 
bad  been  ekicted  emperor,  not  that  he  might  restom 
the  implerial  ^thority,  but  because  his  ,territc»ry  and 
wAnerice,  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  exdie  no  jea- 
lousy in  the  German  princes :  his  revenue  apjf^eais  to 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  his  munificenoe.  The 
history  of  his  reign  is  fiill  of  bloody  quarrels  beltwee^ 
barons  and  abbots,  between  both  and  the  fiimmen  of 
towns,  the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  also  occasionally 
mixing  in  the  political  fray.  The  emptor  was  often 
called  upon  to  settle  these  differences  by  the  exercise 
of  his  legal  authority  and  of  his  sword ;  for  the  judicial 
and  executive  powers  were  very  mudi  and  necessarily 


blended.  P9lt>l]c  revereiioe  for  the  dwgy»  so  GOiia»^* 
cuoufi  during  the  preoediiig  centuries^  and  the  pre* 
ferenoe.  giy^n  tb^m  over  tempoj^  lord&»  was  Bowdiou^ 
ni^iitag  iBpi<Uy.  ,  Wealthy  a^d  the  loqg  p()8scissk)ii  of 
pow^/  hstd  cqperated  as  tbey  always  do ;  worldly  pride 
had  ii^uocpeded  to  dmstian  chanty ;  sloths  sensualj|y« 
mid  ^vaxioe,  to  siustearity^  simplicity,  and  zeal.  Tb^ 
'^wperors  cf  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had  shown 
themselves  able  and  willing  protectors:  hence  t^ 
gen^^l  mclination  shown  by  the;  people  in  favour  of 
the  Ghibeline  aiKi  against  the  Guelph  faction — ^tlpie 
party  of  tihe  emperor  against  the  party  of  the  pc^e ; 
imd  if  the .  power  of  the  diurch  ooiidnued  to  rise  for  tuno 
eo9Slsmim  after  this,  the  cause  must  have  been  politic^ 
nidie|r;tban  mxai.  Hie  gfeat  Swiss  revokition  of  the 
fourteenth,  century  was  visibly  pn^paring  in  the  twelftli 
and  thirteenth,  by  defensive  leagu^^s  betw^p  tQWns^ 
nQie<jisposrtion  to  engage  as  auxiliaries^  and  prabably 
asmeraenary  auxiliaxies  in  fdreigri  wars,  wds  lik^wifi^ 
discemiUb  already,  ei^eb  ama&g  the  pure  i;epubltf^iH[id 
of  4he  Waldsteftten,  and  .the  jojogotjaAion  of  c^:of  th^ 
ficceUni  (a  ty  ranmeaJ.  prince  ci  Loeibardy );,  $w  Idave/to 
ffldist  flcfldiers  in  Uri  (one  of  the  Waldstetten}^  eiKcitect 
between  his  Mends  aild  his  opponents  a  fiiiious  q^arrel^ 
Which  iisquired  the  presence  of  the  emperor  ''  ac<;ifmt 
paiMdinf  aUhk  great  vasscd^,'*  befote  it  could  be>€|idU 
justed.  , 

Ischudi  relates  a  curious  piece  of  WakistettenimyT 
thdogy ,  and  says  he  foond  it  ia  the  ^re^istea*  of  3tantK« 
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That  same  Struth  of  Witikelned,  who  *had  ^ikrtin- 
guifihed  himsdif  so  much  when  leading  his  oounftrymen 
during  Hie  Emperor  Frederic's  Itldian  wars,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  ftooa  Underwald»  on  axscount  of  a  murder ; 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  and  recall  for  having, 
Uke  another  Hercules,  vanquished  a  dragon,  wludi, 
issuing  fiom  its  den  in  the  mountain,  had  q>iiead 
destruotim  among  the  shepherds  and  their  cattle. 

Some  traits  of  Rodolph's  warfare  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  tactics  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
The  burghers  of  Zurich  had  sent  to  one  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  of  the  neighbourhood,  Lutold  of  Regeos- 
burg,  their  enemy,  a  deputation  of  twdve  dtizens 
(six  nobles  and  six  burghers),  on  a  conciliatory  mes^- 
sage*. — ^*  You  iare,"  said  Xaitold,  "  Surrounded  by  my 
possessions,  like  fish  in  a  net,  and  miist  Submit  fiudhr^ 
yritii:  if  you  do,  I  shall  gorem  you  kindly.'* .  Little 
satisfied  with  this  proposal,  they  applied  to  Rodolpb 
for  asfflstanoe,  and  a  war  ensued.  It  was  a  war  of 
stratagems^  in  which  Rodolph,  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tioa  of  lAitdid  to  one  point,  and  then  suddenly  attack- 
ing another,  stripped  him,  in  the  eid,  of  most  o€  hiSt 
strong  holds.  He  had  invested  one  of  his  castli^s,  and 
^3(pa0ted  to  reduit^  it  by  famine,  but  findii^  it  better 
proYided  than  he  at  first  expected,  he  ifTas  on  the 
ptdnt  of  giving  up  the  enterpri^,  when  a  bravado  ci 
the  garrison,  who  flung  fiedb  aliv«  at  his  men,  showing 
him  they  had  some  secret  communication  with  the 
lake  of  Zuridi»  by  whioh  they  weire  supi^ied,  induced 
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a  search,  and  the  passage  bding  found,  the  place  sur- 
fendered.  While  besieging  another  castle,  a  troop  of 
horse,  twelve  m  number,  and  all  white,  had  been  ob- 
served to  sally  forth  occasionally ;  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  one  of  their  sorties,  he  disguised  twelve  of 
his  own  men,  mounted  them  on  white  horses  also,  and 
th^i  coming  full  speed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  as 
if  pursued,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  castle  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  these  horsemen,  and  others  near 
at  hand.  To  avert  his  utter  ruin,  Lutold  was  glad  at 
last  to  make  peace,  and  to  be  receiyed  a  burgher  of 
Zurich.     ... 

Rodolph  could  sometimes  resent  the  encroachments 
of  plebeians  against  nobles,  but  then  it  was  before  he 
was  emperor,  A  feud  having  long  continued  between 
himself  and  Berthold  of  Falkenstein,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,, 
he  purposely  oimitted  the  bondage  due  for  certain  fiefs, 
which  he  held  of  the  latter..  Whilst  he  was  entertain- 
ing a  party  of  friends  at  Basle,  the  oiewsof  hostile 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  abbot  obliged  him  to 
leave  them  precipitately.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
the  burghers,  irritated  by  scwae  offence  committed  by 
the  noble  guests  whom  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  excited  by  th^eir  bishop,  an  enemy  of 
his,  quarrelled  with  them.  Some  of  the  knights  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  put  to  flight.  Whether  Rodolph*& 
high  blood  could  not  brook  this  insult,  or  the  policy  of 
the  moment  inclined  for  the  knights  against  the 
citizens,  he  determined  to  punish  the  latter ;  and  as 
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he  could  not  manage  two  quarrels  at  a  tune,  he  took 
the  following  bold  and  decided  method  of  settling  one 
pf  them.  Riding  directly  to  St.  Gall,  attended  by  only 
two  fiiends,  he  called  upon  the  hospitable  and  war- 
like abbot,  who  had  that  day  nine  hundred  knights  to 
dine  with  him,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  approaching 
hostilities.  They  could  not  believe  that  Rodolph 
would  thus  really  venture  into  the  midst  of  them — ^yet 
it  was  he.  My  lord  abbots  said  Rodolph,  I  have  /or 
some  reasons  you  know  delayed  doing  homage  for  the 
fiefs  I  Jiold  of  your  saint — but  enough  of  this — J  shall 
do  whkt  is  right — l^  there  be  no  war  between  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Q(dl  and  the  Count  of  Hapsbourgh!  The  whole 
assembly  was  charmed  with  this  frankness;  the 
parties  shpok  hands,  and  Rodolph  was  invited  to 
partake  of  the  feast,  which  went  on  joyfully.  He 
n6it  adverted  to  what  had  happened  at  Basie-^made 
some  pointed  remarks  on  the  growing  insolence  of 
burghers,  and  the  honour  of  gentlemen — ^and  in  the 
end  carried  along  with  him  his  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
St:  Gall,  and  the  nine  hundred  noble  guests,  with 
their  attendants,  in  array  against  Basle.  The  warlike 
abbot;  indeed,  ha4  also  a  grievance*  of  his  own  to  cQm- 
plain  of ;  the  bishop  of  Basle  having  laid  violent 
hands  on  some  Rhenish  wine  destined  for  his  tabl^ 
h^*  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliation.  After 
some  litde  efiusion  of  blood,  the  burghers  and  their 
bishop  were  obliged  to  consent  to  terms,  and  to  pur- 
chase peace.     What  has  the  Virgin  Mary  dane  to  you^ 
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that  yim  sAcftdd  treat  her  oton  Hshop  thus^f  isaid  die 
tsittlf  prelate  to  the  abbot,  when  they  met  to  sign  the 
treaty.  And  pray  haw  did  St.  GaU  ever  deseree  that 
ymtt  iordskip  e/umld  drink  his  wine?  wa?  the  reply; 
Al&ough  it  was  the  emperor's  poticy  to*  support  the 
iovms  against  the  nobles,  yet  he  loved  to  keep  up  the 
spiendonr  of  anei^it  families.  Among  those  on  whom 
hia  fevoars'  were  conferred,  the  D'Erlachs  and  the 
BoQstettens  are  perhaps  the  otaly  stkrviving  in  our 
days. 

Roddph  was  iim^ved  in  a  war  of  short  duration 
with  Berne,  on  account  erf  the  Jews.  Some  indiTi* 
duals  of  &at  proscribed  race  had  been  diarged  with 
ihb  murder  of  a  child,  akhough  there  did  not  appeat 
to  be  any  cause  for  this  accusation  h\A  the  general 
prejudice  then  existing.  Some  of  themn  owned  on  the 
rack,  their  supposed  guilt,  and  sufibred  dieath,  white 
t&erest  we^pe  banished  the  town.  Rodolph,  to  whoee 
finances  the  Jews'  were  necessary,  took  their  part. 
The  Bernese  persisted,  and  in  his  anger  be  came  a»id 
laid  si^e  to  Berne  wfdi  fifteen  thousand  men,  but 
Without  success:  &e  waJls^  prayed^  too  high,^  and  the 
ditizens  too  stubbom>  for  liie  tactics  of  that  age; 
Burning  rafts  seirt  down  the  Aar,  in  order  to  set  fire 
to  the  houses  and  bridges,  were  stopped  by  means  of 
stakes,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  bed  of  tlie 


*  The  cathedral  or  town  of  Basle  was  dedicated'  to  the  Holy 
Virgin. 


ri^r.  Want  df  nioiiey,  Md  the  dSSkxlty  of  tceq^ing  a 
great  force  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time,  tedaced 
a  moaaidb,  the  most  powerfiil  of  his  day^  at  all  evmbi 
tlie  higheflt  in  rank,  to  retire  from  before  a  place»  whldy. 
V0W  €ou)d  not  have  h^  oat  fottr-and-twe&ty  hoiKs. 
When  Rodolph  was  gone,  the  Bernese,  in  their  tam, 
acting  upon  the  dfensivie,  attacked  separately  seveval 
of  the  barons,  who  teid  been  engaged  against  them, 
todi  possession  of  tiieir  castles,  and  ravaged  tiieirter-i' 
riftcmes.  ' 

Tile  following  spring,  a  banneret  of  Berne;  beidg 
Mated  at  the  gate  ci  the  town,  dideovered  troops  ap- 
^mwMng,  in  such  numbers  as  to  cov^r  half  thai 
SidlieftiAiaMe,  a  1»H  dbse  to^  the  town.  Iinniet£[ately> 
giving  the  idarm,  hie  rta^  fw  his  ba^Etiet,  and!  with^a  few 
fi^owers. advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  ThisbTavei 
band  made  such  a  resistance,  as  allowed  the  buffers' 
time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  sally  forth  to  the  relief 
of  the  survivors.  He  who  rescued  the  banner,  all 
bloody  and  torn,  obtained  the  surname  of  Biderben 
(the  devoted),  which  passed  to  his  descendants.  It 
was  also  in  commemoration  of  this  circumstance,  that 
the  Bear  of  Berne  was  subsequently  painted  on  a 
field  gules,  with  white  stripes.  The  son  of  the  em- 
peror, who  commanded  the  assailants,  contented  with 
this  first  essay  of  Bernese  valour,  retired  with  no 
other  satisfaction  than  the  promise  of  an  annual  mass 
for  the  rest  of  the  souls  of  the  noble  slain  f  This  cam- 
paign of  a  single  day,  and  with  such  a  termination. 
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gives  some  idea  of  the  very  inartificial  .iqoflQ  of /^rfjstre^ 
as  well  as  of  the  prowe^  of  tl^'combataiit3;  The  uufqr- 
tunate  Jews  were  not  taken  into  favour  agtdu  for  many 
ye^ns,  nor  until  the  dealh  of  their  proteptor,  and  b^^ . 
ineans  of  a  more  powerful  friend^  their  money ;  being 
mad#  to  pay  ooe  thousand  marks  to  the  burghefis; 
and  five  hundred  to  the  avoyer,  fear  all  the  trouble  they 
had  <xx»sioned !  Lucerne  was  more  l^ient  to  the 
Jews,  and  by  indiscriminately  condemning,  as  usu*' 
rious,  the  taking  any  interest  for  money,  only  raised 
the' rate  so  much  the  higher,  and,  in  fact,  eOdridhed 
them  as  wdl  as  the  Lombards,  who  were  the  greal 
mcAieyKlealers  of  the  time.  Upon  ttie  whole,  the  comr 
mtins  in  Switzerland^  or  rather  the  people  of  the  lowik^; 
continued  during  the  rei^  of  Roddph  to  acquire  that 
power,  which  was  so  soon  to.  outweigh  th0  power  of 
the  nobles.  '  : 
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TI)^:Einperor  Albert^-^His  Character — He  is  defeated  by  the  Bernese — Gess- 
ler  and  X;andenbtnrg'— ^eir  Insolence  and  Cruelty— The  Waldslettoi  Pa- 
tfiv(»r^tory  of  W3llmm  Tell— Ooiifnl  lasurcection  of  the  three  W.aLd- 
stetteDy  >¥ho.  establish  their  Independence— 'Assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Albert— Vengeance  «f  hii  Daugbter^MoiUKtefy  of  KdBiitgifMdtB. 

« 

«leotpd  to  the  Imp^mi  tbrpne  sevea  years 
Hj^  liis  fetdber's  daath :  g^ibitipus  like  him,  but  with- 
out  his  |H)udeiiee.  as4  ^biyAim,  he  did  joot  reckon  the 
'l^cxid^will  aod  confidetioe  of  mra  axifiong  the  avaiif^ 
oHMaas  oi,  power ,  and  soon  aUena^^  th^  hevta  of  his 
«ui>JMta^.  ThiB  Swi^s  ^^p^ror  {Nrovad  au  ardent  per- 
secutor/of hia  own  ccaustrymen^  hut  was  the  fir^t  poqa* 
^mon  of  their  igreatnpss,  by  teaching  th^oa  the  secret  of 
«hd^r  0WP91  {Strength. 

.  Bem^,  alri^stdy  formidable  by  a  warlike  papulation, 
iitUe  inoro  tjban  100  years  aftei'its  foundation^  incur- 
jed  the  xiispleasure  of  Albert,  aod  under;went  a  sieg^^ 
whi^  ended  no  less  iu^oriously  than  the  one  con- 
duced by  his  iather.  ,  The  Bernese  took  his  banner^ 
and  made  many  prisoners.  He  nezt  attempted  Zurich^ 
but  the  flijOfei^ences  were  soon  settled ;  and  the  whole 
weig]^  of  his  yengeance  fell  on  Glari9»  less  capable  c^ 
defenoe.  AJil  these  towns  .acknowledged ., the  sove- 
reignty <^  the  house  iDf  Jlap^boixpgh,  .-apd  the  ^tent  ,af 
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their  dependence  was  the  only  ground  of  dispiite ;  but 
the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  (that  is,  of  Uri,  Scfawitz, 
and  Underwald)  acknowledged  only  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  not  the  representative  of  any  particular 
&mily,  as  their  liege  lord.    The  object  of  Albert  was 
tp  unite  the  whole  country  now  called  Switzerland  into 
a  compact  hereditary  appanage  of  his  family,  as  counts 
d  Hapsbourgh,  or  dukes  of  Austria.  The  Waldstetten 
steadily  refused  to  accede  to  any  such  project ;  and  it 
was  in  order  to  punish  or  compel  them,  that  instead  of 
sending,  as  was  usual,  Boaxe  nobleman  for  an  imperial 
governor,  whose  fimcticm  was  only  that  of  high  judge 
in  capital  crimes,  he  sent  them  two  dependants  c^  fais 
family,  the  bailiffii  Gessler  and  Landenburg,  whos^ 
dispositions  were  as  hostile  as  their  orders,  and  wiM> 
endeavoured  to  tame,  by  insuks  and  ill  treatm^,  the 
high  spirit  of  the  mountaineers.     As  they  were  not 
united  in  towns  like  the  burghers,  andhad  not  the 
same  means  of  defence,  they  bore  this  tyranny  >mth 
apparent  submission  for  some  years,    Without  going 
through  the  disgusting  enumeration  of  all  the  acts  ct 
wanton  cruelty  and  insolence  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, we  shall  mention  only  two  instances.  Landeri- 
burg  had  seized  a  pair  of  oxen  belonging  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  Melchtal  called  Arnold,  or  Emi,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sbme  alleged  disobedience.     One  of  his  ser- 
i^ants,  in  afaswer  to  the  expostulation  of  Emi,  said  that 
peasants  needed  no  oxen,  and  might  draw  the  plough 
themselves.    This  provoked  a  severe  blow  of  a  stidc. 
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End  fled,  but  his  father  being  taken  in  his  stead,  had 
las  eyes  put  out !  A  girl  of  Arth  had  been  dishonoured 
and  abandoned  by  a  chdttlain  (an  officer  of  the  bailiff). 
''  Love  before  marriage,"  observes  the  good  Muller, 
^'  is  not  interdicted  between  the  peasants  of  our  moun- 
tains, in  the  vigour  and  warmth  of  their  youth ;  but," 
saiih he,  ''the  lover  must  respect  the  honour  of  his 
mistress.*'  At  least,  marriage  was  understood  then,  as 
it  is  even  at  present,  to  follow  any  serious  deviation 
in  this  respect.  The  brother  of  the  injured  woman 
killed  the  ckdUlam,  and  fled :  the  strictest  search  was 
xntJung  after  him,  when  the  revolution  brc^e  out.  Hie 
dames  of  the  three  first  patriots  who  pkmned  the  ix^ 
surrection  are  preserved ;  and  the  spot  where  they 
met(a  spring  in  a  meadow  called  the  Grudi)  is  marked 
by  tradition,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  Wald* 
stetten,  and  nearly  fronting  Brunnm.  They  were 
Jfy'st,  Erm  of  Melchtal,  and  Staaffacher.  After  a  few 
nightly  meetings,  they  brought  each  ten  friends,  and 
agireed  on  a  certain  day  for  a  general  insurrection,  and 
then  parted,  with  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy. 
An  incident  endangered  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking by  hastening  the  crisis  :*— this  was  the  well- 
known  adventure  of  William  Tell.  The  bailiff  Qessler 
had  caused  a  pole  bearing  his  hat,  perhaps  the  ducal 
hat  of  Austria,  to  be.  erected  at  Altorf,.  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  bow  respectfully  to  it  as  they  passed. 
THiis  William  Tell  (one  of  the  patriotic  conspirators) 

refused  to  do.     A  violent  altercation  ensued,  and  he 

G  t 
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waJ3  ifareatened  with  mstaot  deatfei,  unless  he  would 
imdertake,  with  his  bow  snid  arrow,  to  hit  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  sbUi,  nsvtiich  he  didsucceito-  . 
&lly,  and  then  answered  a  question  of  the  bailiff,  why 
lie  held  ^  second  arrow  ready — "*  To  shoot  you,  if  I 
liad  tnissed  the  aipple  and  hit  my  son."  tn  cdnSequeUde 
of  this  Raman  answer,  William  Tell  was  taken  away 
iti  irons  to  the  boat  in  which  Gesder  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  castle,  at  the  other  exfa'emity  cf  the  lake ; 
fbut  having  been  released  from  his  fetters,  on  aocoilnft 
of  ^  violent  tempest,  which  tendered  his  skill  necesh 
sary ,  he  took  (advantage  of  an  cppwtiAufty,  ai^  leaping 
en  a  rcx^  at  the  foot  of  the  As^dE^berg,  made  Ms 
^5«cape. 

Qessler  lasided  in  safety  at  Kjigtssnacht,  but  William 
feU,  who  had  arrived  tiiere  by  land  before,  m«t  Mm 
in  a  hollow  way  ^between  Kussnadit  and  Imensee,  and 
^hot  him  dead  with  an  arrow  *.     This  incident,  which 

*  A  son  of  the  gne^  HaUer  puyislied,  H,  VfSS^  a  criticism  ii^oh 
the  jq)ple  part  of  die  story  of  William  Tell,  showing  it  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  a  similar  story  in  a  Danish  historian  of  the  twelfth  century 
(Saxo  Grammaticus).  Halter's  hook  was  publicly  burnt  by  a  decree 
of  the  exAspca'aied  people -of  l^  Wttldsteiltea^  and  oopies  of  Itlub 
ndw  so  scarce,  that  we  hav^  tvot  been  able  to  see  one.  Theiie  is 
another  story,  quite  similar  .to  that  of  William  Tell,  supposed  to  have 
liappened  forty-eight  yeara  before,  viz.,  in  Uri,  A.D.  ISffO.  The 
'aotion  of  TeM'did  not  escape  censure  at  thta  titae,  from  5ome 'of -his 
own  fnends*  As  precipitate  and  culpi|ble$  yet  this  criminal -af^ 'was 
consecrated  by  a  chapel  at  Kussnacht,  the  |4ace  where  it  occurfod, 
as  well  as- the  innocerit  one  of  his  escape,  at  fhe  spot  where  he  leaped 
on  shoos.    j^)Uhough(the  episode  of  thenpple  is  questioned,  the  rest 
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gave  pe^t  un^afiinesB  to  Ae  sworn  baivi  of  whieb  T«U 
wad  one,  did  not,  however,  induce  them  to  haaten  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  c^^ciMing  their  phui,  whkh  pr^^ 
st^t^  peeuliar  &dlities  for  its  9uoeeaa.  It  waa*  th«t 
first  day  oi  the  year>  wlten  the  free  ingt^eift  oUoivred  to 
tbe  peasants,  bringing  their  aecmtcxmd  prefients  of 
meat  asid  game  to  tho  bailiff,  upould,  it  was  thought, 
ettahle  the  coaspirators  to  aater,  withoujt  exdtiAg  sus«^ 
pinion.  One  oftbemhad  been  admitted  into  the  ch4te<^ii 
qf  Hotzberg^  during  the  w^U  by  means  of  a  r(qpe- 
ladder^  at  the  window  of  his  mistref  i,  cmd  twenty  of  his 
Geifipd^  foUomng  him,  they  secured  the  fortress,  but, 
madtf  no  noise  until  the  hour  appdbstod  next  day. 
liandenb«rg  and  all  his  cbdtelains  were  then  seized 
and  carried  to  the  frontier,  with  an  injvuaction  never  ta 
rekium ;  but  ncA  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt.  On  the  7tH 
of  JaQuary,  the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  assembled, 
sHid  took  an  04th  of  perpetual  alliance. 

Albei^t  wa^  preparing,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon, 
tfaemi  when  he  was  assassinated  by  John  of  Austria^ 
his  nephew  and  his  ward.  Eb^asperate4  ^t  &e  refiisai 
of  his  injieritanci^  a^  Count  of  Hapsbourgh^  9|Qd  at  the 
insuHing  qffer  of  a  crown  of  flowers,  instead  of  the 

of  the  story  is  not.     When  the  chapel  on  the  rock  was  built,  in  1388, 
theve  were  present  114  individual  who  had  known  Tdl  thirty  yearB 

*  The  story  of  Anneii  and  Jagbeii  is  become  traditional  in  the 
country,  and  is  attached' to  the  iuins  of  this  castle,  among  which  a 
lUirihit  noMT  lives.  They  am  about  o&e  hour's  diitauce  frera^StantZi 
t0w4^»  Mount  PiUlus. 
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lands  of  his  father,  this  young  man,  now  of  age,  had 
complained  bitterly  to  some  noble  vassals  of  the  flanily, 
and  joined  with  four  of  them  in  a  plot  to  murder  his 
uncle.  Tlieir  design  was  carried  into  execution  on  the 
first  of  May,  1308,  at  the  ferry  of  the  Reuss,  near 
Windisch  (the  ancient  VindctfiisS^a),  and  in  sight  of  the 
castle(tf  Hapsbourgh,  the  cradle  of  the  houseof  Austria. 
Albert  having  been  persuaded  to  pass  first,  without  his 
suite,  under  pretext  of  not  overlbading  the  boat,  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  John  of  Austria  struck  him  with 
his  lance  in  the  throat,  calling  ak>ud,  "  This  is  the  re- 
ward of  thy  injustice."  At  the  same  iilstant,  Balm  ran 
him  through  with  his  sword  ;  WaWier  d'Esdienback 
cleft  his  head  with  an  edge  stroke ;  Wart  remained 
motionless.  They  all  then  fled  in  diflfereiit  directioiu. 
A  poor  woman  passing  by,  approa^ched  the  dying 
prince,  and  supported  him  in  her  arms  till  he  expired. 

The  terror  of  the  imperial  court,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  was  at  first  very  great,  as  this  act  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection ;  but 
the  conspirators  had  no  ulterior  plan.  Zurich  shut  her 
gates,  which  had  not  been  closed  for  thirty  years ; 
every  town  raised  troops,  and  took  measures  for  de- 
fence ;  and  so  contagious  is  a  panic,  that  even  the 
Waldstetten  built  the  tower  of  Stanzstadt,  and  planted 
palisadoes  in  their  lake,  although  the  death  of  the 
tyrant  rather  isnsured  their  safety. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  Albert  (the  Duke  Leopold 
and  Agnes,  widow  of  a  king  of  Hungary)  pursued. 
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with usrelwtkig  fury^  all  those  siqqpoeed  toiibecaa^ 
oeoted  by  bbod  or  ftienriahip  with  the  coiispi|»lonu 
mnUhoui  inquiring  whether  or  net  they  iiad,  .or  possibly 
coakl  have  had,  any  share  ih  the.crinie.  .Soldiers, 
SMvaota,  every  human  being  beloi^ng.  to  them»  wem 
fatiidiered  in  cold  blood.  ''  I  am  bathing  in.May^ 
dew/'  cried  Agnes,  whilst  beholding  the  execution  of 
ftixtif -three. gendembn. taken  in  the  castle  of  Balm !  A 
duki  of  Walther,  found  in  hisr  jcradle»  amid  the  carnage 
inade  of  his  father's  sergeants,  at  the  ca^e.df.Masdir 
'Wanden;  awakraed  the  pity  of  the  ezeaitidQers,  and 
was  s^iared.  Agnes.rductanily  confirmed  the  granted 
mercy,  but  she  afterwards,  adopted  him^  and  he  was 
mode  heir  to  the  name  of  Schwartaenburg^  instead  of 
that  of  Eschenback*  Adeo  drudclihr  ut  Eliiaictha 
fMllan^  Mi  ipsapati  extrema  t»cbretifr,.8ay8  Iscbudi, 
speaking  of  tfaia  princess,  who  waa  then,  tw^ity-six 
/years  old.  All  accomplices  were  put  undei!  the  ban  of 
the  enipire,  by  which  a  price  was  setnponi  thfiiit  heads ; 
their  goods  were  confiscated ;  their  wives/ declafied  ^t 
liberty  to  marry  again  ;  and  all  persons,;  who  sboukl 
a£K)rd  them  aid  or  shelter,  were  involved  in  the  same 
punishm^it.  One  thousand  perscms,  mostly  innocent, 
perished  on  the  occasion. 

Of  the  four  conspirators.  Wart,  the  one  who  had  not 
raised  his  hand  against  the  emperor,  alone  su£fered 
death.  Betrayed,  by  a  near  relation,  into  the  hands 
of  Albert's  children,  he  was  broken  upon  the  wheeil, 
declaring  to  the  last,  that  Albert,  who  had  killed  the 
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emp^KHT,  and  detained  Ihe  mheotaBce  of 
Us  nefbeWf  deserved,  death  mach  more  than  liiiwflfttf. 
His  wife,  of  the  noble  fism^  of  Balm,  ^vfao  had  m 
sued  finr  his  life  at  the  feet  of  Agnes,  mDainad  three 
days  and  nislits  by  faim,  on  the  scafibld.  titt  he  exr^ 
pind:  she  herself  died  yerj  soon  after.    Waltaft 
d*&diimbat&  lived  thirty^ve  years  in  the  disguise  of 
a.8h€^dierd.    As  to  the  Driiie  Jdm,  he  y^as  seen  si 
PlM  ja  the  diaguiae  of  a  monk,  but  aft  fiiffthef  tiaces 
cS  Urn  were  lost    Agnes  tenniaated  this  tntgedy  by 
fimnc&ig  the  mooastely  of  Koenigsfelden  on  the  Rbmaa 
rains  of  Vindwissa,  discovered  in  laying  the  founda^ 
lions**    Fortjr  nuns  and  twenty  monks  prayM  vibatr 
natdy  befoce  the  altar,  the  bloody  cpieen  vying  with 
%hiran  in  audlerifties  and  zeal,  during  fifty  years.     Wih 
man!  said  tbs  hermit  BeMhold  d'0£ftringea  to  her^ 
wheii  she  visited  his  retreat  in  the  mountain,  wishiB^ 
to  entioe  him  to  Kcenigsfekien,  IFootan  /  Qod  u  ill 
served  fy  the  shedding  ^  vmecent  bloody  end  ryocts  ef- 
fifingi  which  are  the  fruit  of  vupim  and  vieiemx^^He 
h9esfneny'\t 


>. 


.     *  The  bvfldiiigof  diis  abbe^  CMt  dOOO  minks  of  siWer:  H  was 

richly  endowed,  as  well  as  exempted  from  all  taxes^  and  it  enjoyed 

an  independent  jurisdiction.     The  regulations  of  Agnes,  still  extant, 

'af6  Very  particular  as  to  the  fare  aiid  clothing  of  the  holy  fraternity, 

jeriribMogthe  daily. allpwiiBce  of  porridge,  of  gainer  eggs,  pork^frttiCy 

.chee^9  and  ^^ine,  for  both  nuns  and  friars,  who  were  fach  allowed 

two  white  gowns  in  three  years,  and  every  five  years  a  cloak,  a 

towl,  &C.&C. 

>   t  TJlii  hetmi  was  ^  old  Waiftic^.  pf  thf  £mpe^i>r  Rodolp^. 
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The  natural  turbulence  of  the  age  broke  out  in  fre- 
quent broils  between  neighbouring  states :  in  one  of 
these,  some  inhabitants  of  Schwitz,  on  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  Einsidlen,  l^ad  beep,  iosulted,  and  even  per- 
sonally maltreated  by  some  of  the  holy  fitthers.  The 
people  of  the  Waldstetteo  woidd  not  lislen  to  a  oom^ 
proBiise,.  nor  to  the  partial  arbitmtion  of  Zurich ;  and» 
fegatdless  of  ecclesiastical  cehsures,  surprised  the 
abbey  by  night»  and  carrying  off  the  offenders^  enjoyed 
ikm  fears,  but  infticked  no  farther  pittiisbwieiit. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Wiirfiue  of  the  IMces  of  Austria.  agftinAt  tfae  Waldstftten-^Battle  of  Moiw 
garten — Kibouii^  Inheritanc^T-Iinportance  of  the  Towns — Warlike  Ber- 

•  IMM — Lttcerne  joins  tlie  Waldstetten  Coaffederacy — Tfae  croel  Ban» 
Donat^Manufactiires  and  Traffic — ^An  iustance  of  Humanity  and  Magna^' 

'  uimity  in  War. 

Those  of  the  German  Emperc^rs,  who  did  not  bek»ig 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  friendly  to  the  people  of 
the  Waldstetten ;  and  a  body  of  three  hundred  of  tfae 
latter  engaged  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  successor  of 
Albert.  At  his  death,  they  were  exposed  to  new 
dangers;  for  as  there  was  a  disputed  election  be<- 
tween  Louis,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria, and  they  took  part  against  their  natural  enemy, 
they  were  exconununicated  by  the  abbot  of  Einsidlen, 
and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  put  under  tfae  ban 
of  the  empire  by  the  Aulic  tribunal ;  but  a  superior 
ecdesiastical  power,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  relieved 
them  fhxn  the  one,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  from  the 
other — while  they  themselves  prepared  to  meet  tfae 
duke's  forces,  which  were  marching  against  them  in 
two  opposite  directions,  by  Zug  and  over  the  Bruaig, 
with  all  the  nobility  of  Hapsbourgh,  of  Lenzbouiqg, 
and  of  Kibourg,  from  the  Aar  and  the  Thur,  and  also 
a  corps  of  burghers  of  Zuridi  with  one  leg  blue^  and 
the  other  white.     Ischudi  and  others  relate  that  tfae 
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duke  had  with  him  a  quantity  of  Mpes  to  bjbid 
the  rebds,  and  hang  their  principal  magiatrates  wd 
leaders. 

■ 

On  the  evening  of  the  I4th  of  November^  a.  d. 
finir  hundred  men  of  Uri  landed  at  Brunnen*  ^^^^* 
and  soon  after  three  hundred  at  Underwald»  and  to- 
gether joined  the  men  of  Sohwitz.  .The  old  chief, 
Rodolph  Rediiig,  of  Bibereck»  a  man  of  great  mili* 
tary  experience,  but  too  infirm  to  take  the,  command^ 
gave  his  advice  how  to  proceed.  After  im]doring  the 
assistttice  of  Qody  their  on^  Lard,  the  army,  thirte^i 
faondred  i^ong,  took  at  break  of  day  a  position  at 
the  fix>t  of.  Morgarten,  near  the  amall .  lake  Alg^ ; 
^ong  tiie  maraby  boxders  of  which  the  path  of  the 
csiemy  lay. 

Fifty  men  of  Sdxwitz,  who,  for  spme.of  ijiioae 
Qjffi»nces  which  the  violence  of  the  times  rcodf^ned 
oommon,  had  been  banished  beyond  the  bonleis, 
eS&red  their,  services  cm  this  occasion;  but  the  pa- 
triots would  not  admit  criminals  into  their  ranks,  and 
they  were,  it  seraos,  cxiLy  penmtted  to  occupy  an  ad- 
vanced post.  After  sunrise,  a  fi:»:est  of  lanoes  was 
S0en  advancing^  and  soon  the  defile  was  filled  with  a 
promiscuous  host  of  kni^s  in  gorgeous  armour,  and 
their  numerous,  attendants,  pressing  forward  irregu- 
larly. Showers  of  large  stones  poured  down  from  the 
heights,  by  the  advanced  post,  had  begun  to  throw 
them  into  disorder,  when  the  Swiss  army,  attacking  in 
flant  with  their  long  pikes,  penetrated  into  their 
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mi» ; '  mid  itMnl^^  witk  Ml»pr  iiemryt  ciubB,  faoocked 
ddim  their  boreeon^^  iqcimbet^d  wldi  their  o\m 
weight,  and  unable  from  their  situation  to  inaaage 
thei]?  horsed,    b  atteoq^tittg  to  retreat,  tlisyt^^ 
down  their  own  infantry ;  aeompLete  loiit  {bttovmed, 
soldi  la  liitle  mora  than  one  iioiu'  the  whde  Austrisn 
Bsmj  was  either  kiUed  or  dispersed.    The  nonber  of 
dead  »  TRriously.  reported ;  Iscbudi  estimates  it  al: 
niflttitkwaBB&d,  aivl  he  i%  generally  found  aecxorafte ; 
diken  aay,  fifteen  or  twenty  thonsand.    The  Duke 
Lecqpold  of  Anatria/  extriqatted  with  difficulty  fay  his 
ItiOommf  readbed  Wiitterthim,  pab  and  m  dsi^Mn 
aaijrs  k  ooMemporary  writ^,  who  saw  him  the  same 
m^t.    His.  other  anny,  advandfig  by  the  Brunig, 
penetrated  through  its  fastnesses  as  far  as  Alpi9sadi» 
m  Uiiderwald ;  vAien  they  saw  at  a  distance  the  con- 
quMtMra  of  Morgarlen  presaii^  forwards  to  join  die 
8HmU  band  of  thdr  countrymen,  aoid  heaid  their  crieB 
of  Tietory.    Mailer  quoted  oA  tfads  occasion  a  paacKa^e 
ef  Tacitus,  <^  whidii  every  soldier  will  probably  liael 
the tantth,  3^  eyi  k^pwtixmfmb&dm  batOeK  Die 
Auatriant  immediately  b^oi^  a  difficult  retreat  aerosa 
Ihe  iAottntaii»  towaards  Luc^me,  vAdclk  few  of  them 
reached.    Tins  day  has  sinee  been  commmKkato^ 
efVJ  year  by  the  Waldptetten  people,  and  the  names 
ctf*"those  tvho  died  ait  Morgarten  were  read  ilpud  at 
tiie>  ^neral  meetii^,  held  at  the  fountain  of  RuUi. 
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The  dnke  wais  •ooan|idled  to  agne  to  a  tinise,  xtMiMd 
afterwards  fron^time  to  tnae  till  his  death;  altfamg^ 
dbe  people  >of  Ihe  WaldBtetten  remambd  fimd^iat- 
Uicbei  to  1A&  esmoiTf  ihe  empe^  >    .. 

ifertmsfci,  Coaat  ofiQboiitg,  hadieftoiTiBtitthv- 

lilalice  in  theimnds  <)f  isis  widow,  to  be  adamisterai 

fer  Ms  8008,  Hartmaii  and  fiberayd ;  ibe  j/mmmm 

<Eberard)^  of  amiidand  stiidiouB  dispaaMon,  ^v^ 

Ihe  point  of  being  depritad  of  InsdoeBbare.of  4lie 

pM;iinioay  by  an  unjust  toihj^^siniae,  40x1  the  pattiaa, 

-with  their  fiiends,  had  aBeeinbled.  fiir  Ae  executxrai  jrf 

the  deeds  at  the  caade  of  Hmn,     Some  cdrteiiiplnoiia 

Ja&gMge  used  by  Coont  Haxtman,  during  the  enter- 

taiottent  ^ren  loa.  this  occaskm,  was  rfi^wad  by.m 

^acrel»  in  vAneh  the^Mnds  on  both  «ideB  dmw  their 

imordfi,  and  Hartmaa,  tBortaUy  wounded  in  the  acafliia, 

-was  thfown  out  lof  a  wiodovr.    "Sk^sxd^  aUioqgh  |iep- 

ftiaps  ianoewt  oi  the  deed,  feadng  the  oodaeqpieiaoea, 

imit  JsEunediately  an-e&jMres&lo  Seme,  ofiering  a  patt 

df  JHs  inberitaooe,  and  <»ie  mank  ofaiker las  «a  ranmai 

'Gontrtbiiitioii,  provided  he  nd^  be  iinade  a  buiigher, 

:^aid^priQteeted  astw^  to  wUdi  the  Befeaeiie  eooientad. 

Finding  himself  afterwards  treated  as  a  vassal  rather 

.'than  .as  a  free  biurgheor,  he  sought  .the  ibouigaoisia  of 

Fnbtnirg,  instead  of  Berne,  not  thinking  it  advisabfe 

to  forego  the  protection  of  both  these  wadike  republics. 

This  transaction  shows  the  importaaoe  the  towns  >had 

acquired,  since  so  powetfiil  a  person  as  the  heir  df 
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the  Kibouig  family  lliought  it  expedient  to  have  re- 
otxirBe  to  them  for  protection. 
.  Beme»  although  enlarged,  could  no  longer  ccmtain 
the  crowd  of  men  of  aU  ranks,  who  sought,  within  its 
walls  and  in  the  title  of  burgher,  an  honourable  d^tinc* 
tion,  together  with  a  powerfiil  guarantee  of  their 
safety  and  liberty  ;  many  of  them,  who  dwelt  in  the 
country,  formed  an  additional  force  ready  to  join  the 
Iraimerscf  Berne  whenever  wanted,  aiul  every  on^ 
paid  some  annual  contribution.  Young  men,  &t  the 
a^  of  fifteen,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  empire  ^ , 
to  the  town,  and  to  the  &tst  magistrate. 

They  calleid  the.  freedom  of  the  city  their  hammr^ 
and  fw»e  even  ready  to  defend  it  with  the  same  enmrgy 
ci  feeling  as  tbdr  personal  honofur,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  be  shakeai  by  any 
selfish  interest.  Always  in  arms,  and  eager  for  active 
warfere,  whenever  an  extraordinary  messenger  reatcbed 
the  dcKxrs  of  the  senate,  or  the  alarm-bell  sounded, 
^y  pressed  forwards  to  learn  against  whom  they 
were  to  be  led,  and  the  bridges  proved  scarcely  wide 
i»6ugb  to  afibrd  passage  to  the  eager  bands  c^  youi^ 

*'  Thflte  Was  ^11  in  the  nanie  of  the  empii^  a  fascitiatkXi  which 
declined  rapidly  after  the  long  apd  glorious  reign  of  Frederic  II. 
The  personal  qualities  of  the  emperors  had  indeed  generally  heen 
viich  as  hecame  their  station ;  an  advantage,  doubtless,  attendant  upon 
!th«!electiye  fotm  of  sovereignty,  but  .which,  in  another  point  of  view, 
•pa)r*  be  considered  a^  an  aggravation  of  its  inconveniencies. 
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warriors.     Personal  courage  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted nearly  all  the  tactics  of  the  age. 

Without  following  the  chronicle  into  all  the  details 
of  barbaric  warfare,  we  shall  only  mention  such  occur- 
rences as  may  serve  to  mark  the  state  of  manners  and 
degree  of  civilization.  ^The  Bernese  laid  siege  to 
Idmieron,  a  town  between  the  lakes  of  Neufcfadtel  and 
Morat,  and  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  breadb  in 
the  wall,  under  cover  of  certain  engines  called  catts, 
when  the  besieged  contrived  to  hook  in  these  nrajdnnes 
by  means  of  strong  irons. at  the  eiKi  of  Icxig  poles^  and 
aetually  drew  them  iq>  into  the  place*.  The  enraged 
asaailants  vented  their  fury  on  their  own  engineer  by 
cuttiuQg  off  hi^. head,,  after  which  they  buried  him  with 
:the  honours  of  war,  and  the  respect  due.  to  his  pfitri<- 
<»anrank. 
.  Lucerne,  ot  rather  the  popular  party  among  its 
buighers^  disgusted  with  the  oppressive  domination  of 
the  house  of  AUstria,  negotiated  with  the  Waldstetten 
to  be  axlinitted  into  the  league  ;  but  the  move  consi- 
derable &xnHies  coE^piting  slgainsC  the  Majority  w»e 
ddteeted  and  secured,  with  the  assistance  of  800  men 
sent  by  the  Waldstetten.  FaiihiiiLto  the  principles  of 
aooderation  which  had  marked  their  own  Jrevohition, 
the  lattter  used  their  influence  to  prevent  any  punish^ 
ment  being^  inflicted.    The  resentment  of  the  house  of 

*  A  species  of  angling  which  brings  to  recollection  that  of  Cali- 
ban in  the  Tempest, 

'*  He  sat  upon  a  rock,  mid  bobb'd  for  whales/' 
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Autsm  wm  cf  coune  inereaaed  by  this  event,  aad  sU 
intercouTBe  betweentheir  vasaak  and  the  Wakbtettcn 
iittcfldioted, 

Join  Draai,  Baroii  of  Yalz,  the  snoat  pcmn&d  of 
tlie:aohlea  of  the  Upper  Biniie,  vms  idope  fikToimdde 
10  ii»  cause  of  the  Wakistetten ;  a  uaefiil,  i>i]tii|9ta 
very  oMlitalde,  protector.    This  niffiaa,  who  seemad 
t0  ifaalizfe  :tbe  &Ue  of  Procrustes,  iook  pieasiire*  in 
iaao0U6ng  his  piiaoBsrB  in  various .  ways,  oaltid^ 
thoaa  whoBi  lie  starved  to  death  in  &e  dungeon  of 
Ike  caelfe  his  singing  birds,  in  a}hision  te  the  musib 
ef  tl»ir  shrieks  and  gcoaasl    He  oooe.  invited  three 
of  his  aerfii  to  a  hearty  meal  and  hberal  allowatioe  of 
mne;  then  made  one  of  4faem  walk  all  nig^  fut  of 
doon,  and  another  aft  np  in  the  room,  whilst  the  third 
was  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  next  monoaiig  had 
ifaemtmk.open,  just  to  see.wfakrh  of  the  threeiiadnaade 
jthe  best  digestiGn  J    Having  de&aled  the  .tcoops  <ff 
tike  JBishop  of  Ooixe  in  an  engageiBBnt,  they  •chose 
rallier  teiflylo  the  snows  of  the  mountain,  at  the  xisJt 
^ almost ipenkajnxleaidi,  than  to  fxH  into thehanda «€ 
ithe  Barron    33iis  noisle  £end  having  ched,  a  jieidxf 
iafimarlymntt^bqgaiitheir  dqvedationB'en  ibe  W^ald^ 
jiattatL;   .nObeir  .borders. irare  raTaged,  and  -the  paob^ 
sbges  of  ;the  hi^  Aljps  shut  against  ihem.    Yet  ihei^ 
nederation  and  valour  trinmphed  in  the  end,  ^evcn 
over  the  enmity  of  the  Dujciss  of  Austria,  an^  ob- 
tained them  peace.  „. 

Berne  and  Fribourg  had  now  attained  to  some 
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c^ee  of  oommeicial  industry.  They  made  cloth  with 
the  wool  of  their  flocks,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  dyeing.  Zurich  and  St.  Gall  had  manufactures 
of  linen.  Geneva  imported  the  productions  of  the 
East,  dry  fruits,  sugar,  spices,  &c.  But  a  sort  of 
mystery  still  environed  the  exdiange  knd  dr^ilation 
of  money ;  and  in  some  places  no  one  was  allowed, 
whether  Jew  or  CSiristian,  to  have  gold  scaleis'in  Jm 
possession,  except  the  master  of  the  mint. 

When  any  instance  of  generosity  or  virtue  occurs 
in  history,  the  mind  experiences  a  sudden  and  sweet 
emotion  of  surprise  and  delight,  which  serves  to  mark 
the  more  how  opposite  are  the  feelings  that  its  records 
usually  impart ;  yet  history  may  be  said  to  calumniate 
mankind,  just  as  common  conversation  belies  society ; 
both  are  made  up  of  slander,  and  too  apt  to  be  silent 
where  there  is  no  room  for  blame.  During  the  va- 
rious disputes  which  accompanied  each  successive 
election  of  an  emperor,  Soleuxe,  having  embraced  the 
cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  besieged  by  Duke 
Leopold,  and  a  great  inundation  of  the  Aar  having 
carried  away  his  works,  machines,  and  bridges,  a 
number  of  his  men  were  in  imminent  danger  of  perish- 
ing. At  this  moment,  the  Soleurians,  forgetful  of  all 
hostile  considerations,  put  off  in  boats,  and  rescued 
Aem.  The  duke  was  touched,  and  unwilling  to  be 
outdone  in  magnanimity,  requested  to  be  introduced 
into  the  town  with  only  thirty  followers,  presented  a 
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banner,  and  made  peace.    Tins  incident  Was  meufe 
the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance. 

The  WaMstetten  had  been  excommu^ieated  fer 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liouis  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  people  of  Basle  were  tiirjeatesied  witib  a  similar 
sentence;  but  they  warned  the  Pope's  ntmcio,  that  if 
he  attempted  to  prodaim  it  in  their  toWh  they  would 
ih&llibly  precipitate  him  from  Ihe  lofty  )torrdce  before 
the  cathedral  into  the  Bhine*— and  they,  w^ie  not  e%r 
pommimicated  1 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Z»rk!\i'nrT^  ^ew»  ^ftpt^fified-^Scb^eis,  Jjiierature,  and  PoeU^^RodolpU 
Brauji'g  U8urp9tion--Zurich  joins  the  Helvetic  Lea^e—A  Couspiracy 
afsahkflt  Ae  Us«c|>er  criM%  pttniahed-t^aris  Jains  the  LMfpSiB-^Dwardiee 
of  Rodolph  Braun-r-Coura^  of  Roger  ManesM — Zug  aud  Berne  join  the 
Lreague. 

Local  ciiDumstaofies  mi^  vary  tba  peculiar  form 
of  government  in  each  municipal  republic  of  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  but  somethii^  of  the  feudal  spirit  ad- 
hered to  the  constituticm.  of  them  all ;  and  the  sove* 
reign  power  ranained  divided  between  the  emperor 
and  the  people*,  inaafcmich  as  criminal  justice  W9is  dis- 
pensed by  an  imperial  deputy  under  German  laws^ 
The  great  purpose  whioh  had  prompted  these  politieal 
asfiociaitions,  wais  the  maintenance  of  individual  safety 
against  external  violence;  and  the  strictness  wiith 
Yfiiioii  eado^  icenununiiy  was  bound  to  protect  it3 
members  IB  shown,  by  a  singdlar  clause  of  the  laws  of 
2^i:icli;,  inleiuied  to  limit  that  >vfiry  pictoctioUi  Jt  sti^- 
^pulattd^  that  after  the  adnussidn  of  a  i  new  burgher, 
the  town  ws^  not  to  be  invdved,  during  the  first  siTf- 
months,  in  any  new  wax  upon  his  account ! 

We  shall  here  introduce  a  cairsory  notice  of  such 
customs  and  usages  on  recocd  concerning  JZucichi 
during  the  dburteenth  CMturyi  a^  ioDfty  assiat  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  {uractical  cao^tiiutk^aaf  tibat  cantoo^ 
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first  in  rank  of  the  Helvetic  league.    The  burners 
were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  large  bell  to  a  high 
spot  within  the  walls,  but  in  the  open  air,  to  deliberate 
upon  public  affairs,  make  war  or  peace,  regulate  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  weights  and  measures,  the 
standards  ,of  which  were  suspended  to  a  pillar  in  the 
councU^Jiamber.     In  any  important  afiair  the  clergy 
were  consulted.    The  burghers  were  bound  to  assist 
at  the  election  of  the  council  every  four  months, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  prerogative ;  and  the  legality 
of  disputed  elections  was  referred  to  the  emperor. 
The  council  was  composed  of  twelve  knights   and 
twenty-four  burghers,  in  three  divisions,  serving  in 
rotation,  and  generally  selected  from  a  very  few  prin- 
cipal families.     Suits  at  law  between  burghers  and 
churchmen  were  laid  before  an  ecdesiastical  court, 
composed  of  three  canons,  selected  jointly  by   the 
commune  and  the  two  chapters.     Yet  the  house  of  a 
priest  was  held  less  inviolable  than  that  of  a  burgher ; 
an  assassin  might  sooner  be  taken  by  force  from  the 
former  than  from  the  latter.    The  carrying  of  arms 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  ten  livres'  fine  for  a  knife 
openly  borne  in  the  girdle,  or  twice  that  sum  if  it  were 
hidden.    The  most  distinguished  personage  dared  not 
invite  more  than  twenty  mothers  of  families  to  his 
wedding^feast ;  nor  have  more  than  two  hautboys,  two 
violins,  and  two  singers.    Jews  were  subjected  to 
wantcm  insults  and  hardships,  their  usual  portioii  all 
over  Christendcxn,  obliged  to  hide  themselves  care- 
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My  during  Ihe  holy  week,  and  forbidden  from  being 
present  at  a  baptism  under  the  penalty  of  ten  marks. 
The  schools  of  Zurich  were  mudi  celebrated,  and 
owing  to  the  great  afflux  of  strangers  frequenting  their 
town,  the  inhabitants  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
literary  productions  of  other  countries ;  many  became 
illustrious  by  their  learning,  and  some  of  them  ven- 
tured to  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
Rome^  and  to  disapprove  of  the  established  forms  of 
religious  worship.  Roger  Manesse  was  aae  of  those, 
who  most  encouraged  letters  by  his  taste  and  liberality. 
The  Minnesingers  were  ever  welcome  at  his  castle  of 
Manegk,  and  he  left  to  posterity  a  selection  of  the 
best  verses  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  co- 
temporary  poets,  \mder  the  name  of  songs  of  the 
Nivelons,  which  MuUer  remarks  might  become  the 
Iliad  of  Germany.  The  feudal  castles  of  Thurgau 
and  Oberland,  crowning  summits  higher  than  those 
of  ancient  Parnassus,  resounded  to  the  strains  of  Had- 
loub,  a  poetical  burgher  of  Zurich.  Warlike  barons 
caught  the  inspiration;  for  Wolfran  D'Eschenboch 
sang  the  marvellous  adventures  of  William  of  Orange 
and  Rodolph  of  Montfort ;  and  with  still  better  suc- 
cess, those  of  William  of  Orleans.  Many  pther  barons 
and  knights  of  fame,  who  fdt  the  heavenly  fire,  sang 
of  pure  love,  and  railed  at  vulgar  joys  in  satirical  bal- 
lads. Their  dialect,  in  pathos,  vigour,  simplicity,  and 
harmony,   surpassed  the  German  language  of  our 
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dtijB  i  hm  the  mtnd  of  inaifi,  miferMiiMile^  ^|ftbiiei  to 
abft^  hist^  be^  fkeuitk^,  to6  qttkMj  pkisim  fitoin  theiv 
fmprovemerit  to  theii*  perversion,  and  thvi»  a  period  of 
peade  ttM  v^finemetit^  was'  Midi  ioon  suec^eded  hy 
another  of  troaMeaaldfaiitio  A.'    -  •: 

Braun,  fbund  mentis  k>'  persUafde  M^  fellowK^itmiiiift 
that  th^  t^i'e^  ettiiAnved  t^  fhtsk  tll^gistiia^te^,  ii4iD^ 

j^awn  indohm  in  the!  ^  pdi^ses^ioH!  ^  ^&  <  powM  almoift 
become  hereditary,  and  negleetful  o^  ^fllose  qtuitiiit^s 
by  whi<*  their  forefathers  had  obtained  it,  were  easily 
ifllspo^ses^ed  by  tU^  able  dearagbgne'.  Itfhfe^wn 
person,  and  with  the  title  of  Burgomaster  for  life,  he 
tery  ^oon  established,  hi  place  of  their  mild  oligaicb^, 
a  isy«tem  of  rigorous  despotism,  sought  to  doflftpm  l&ft 
pOwf6t  by  nuttk^h3us  proseriptioM  sUkI -  eonfitoeations, 
fehed  Withottt  mer6y  the  Hood  of  all  vAtO  qpposed  him, 
Attd  uftder  thi^'  ready  plea  erf'  plots  and  cJdnspirad^ 
agamst  the  safety  of  the  state;  imposed  upott  the 
higher  elafeses  first,  and  afterwards  ttp6n  the  lower, 
re^ramts  and  severities  miknowtt  befone.  A«y  dtizen, 
wftty  left  the  town  without  Ms'  pettttfssJon,  Wei&  fp*^ 
facto  bamshed  for  ever.  Individttals,  eveto  <he  nearest 
relaifions,  were  ftwrbidden  to  m€te«  ftWre  thaw  five  to- 
getiier,  and  afterwardid  more  than  ^ee.  It  wdis  peaai 
to  be  abroad  without  a  lighi  after  tit&  first  tdSing  of 
the  evening-bell,  or  to  c^n  the  sirfeet-dow  after^  the 
«iecond ;  the  interval  betweetf  the  two  being  mfer^ 
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rtfficiflbt  te  (walk-.  lial£  n  xbOb.  '  UndsBfiQ  puaabmiato 
wttmvnflkihM  iK)^^^  rach  ai^  pottidg  octt 

Hk^efoa^  MituitmfffM  the^  iimds;  *  In:  iDrder  to  sedore 
i»  gix)d  will  (kf  !.tbei  tiAdesmeiK  of  the  tovntk,  he  ixsoot* 
ppiBttgsA(x/mpm&dw^y^  kmoaapcAy  of  in- 

dbrtiy^  tmdi|^lo  efttaiiitfSF  t&e  pfice  elf  maim&ctured 
a^dw^afadtasediDcd'that  of  the  lav  notarial ;  thus 
9iiri]ig)thetQ9iro(iiiatiiqinit  dtad  pk^udieiai  aiiraiitage 
in^^  tboe  loomdryJ  Thef  cbunc^  wa»  eixtlrdy  cotnposed 
of'tioHK  membeis  .of  liheae  cxirpbiations,  and  aU  hia 
naouteireB  weits  rtiadfly  acquiesoed  m  bj  a  l^talatun 
cSfataiatiein&^ets  and  sboemakers.  Some  persons 
itatving^  Yi^itiired  to  pit)pO£er  a  free  tmde  in  artidies  of 
tbe  fii^^iieeessh^r,  ^li  agi  bread,  leather,  mtie^  &c.» 
kfdkcre^WKS  inatantljr  edaeted,  it^oking  it  higUy  penal 
eyen  to  propose'  %xxit  a  thing  in  ftituire.  On  the  part 
e£  the;  emperor;  iMsn^rper  dxperi^need  no  opposi* 
tida,  havini^  aiw^y &  tak<^  care  that  hi^  feudal  rights 
siKHiid  not  be  in&higed  in  any  resped. 

it  is  the  mklbrtwie  of  refoimerd^  as  of  physicians^ 
tllart  so  idany  cpmxkB  bring  (fiscredit,  on  honest  prao* 
IkionBrsi ;  for  iii  the  body  pdatio/  as  in  the  human 
bddy^  the  sick  are  jisstl^  ieaa^l  idhat  the  remedy  may 
pito^  "VForse  tfaaxt  the  diaeaee }  aad  though  wiihng  to 
befi^ve'  ini  tb6  hdiiiig  «rt,  hiiverina  faith  in  lObe  artist 
The  history  of  this  revolution  is,  like  many  others,  ill 
cdfeMttted  to'i^oduce  confidence. 

A.D^  ■     Zurich,  under  Rodolph  Braun,  joined  the 
^^^^*  Helvetic  league,  and  became,  by  the  modeat 
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dgfewpoe  of  the  Waktotettm,  the  first  in  ruk*.  AI- 
Ihoiie^  an  able  and  skilM  administrator,  his  tyranny 
and  injustice  made  him  many  enRmies ;  bat  a  coni^ 
racy,  whidi  proved  very  nraiiy  &tal  to  him»  served 
only  to  sharpen  his  jealousy  and  unrelenting  cmdbky* 
Tlie  friends  of  individual  sufferers  ocMurpirBd  agaimit 
his  government  and  his  life,  and  the^Moret  known  by 
700  perscMQUB  was  fiutfafiilly  fc^  to  the  last  On  the 
eve  of  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Ulric,  taaron  of  Bon* 
stetten,  entered  Zurich  on  h(Nrsd>ack,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  under  the  pretence  of  a  visit  to  a  refation. 
The  Count  of  Hapsbourg  arrived  at  ni^ — BerMger 
de  Landwburg  scaled  the  rampart — ^the  guard  next 
to  the  house  of  Rodolph  Braun  had  been  gained  over 
*— the  people,  of  Rappersdiwyl,  much  exaperaled 
against  him,  were  expected  ev^  moment — success 
appeared  infallible,  when  a  baker's  boy,  who  lay  un^ 
seen  behind  the  stove  of  a. room,  where  acme  of  the 
conspirators  had  ass^oibled,  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  found  means  to  inform  Rodolph  Braun,  who  ran 
away  immediately,  barefooted,  towards  the  Towurhall. 
On  his  way  he  was  met  by  some  of  ibe  conspiratoifis, 
and  his  servant,  who  walked  first,  was  killed,  while 
he,  knowing  the  watch-woird  (Patenttanr),  esc^^ed. 
Bolting  the  gate  of  the  Town-haU  afier  him,  he  gave 

*  The  three  Waldstetten,  Uric,  Schwiu,  and  .UnderwfiMiQB, 
although  the  founders  of  the  Helvetic  league,  yielded  precedence 
to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  which  are  considered  as  the  first, 
second^  and  third  cantons. 
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ilie.  alarm  ftdm  the  ivindows,  scmie  of  the  burghers 
T$ag  &e  heQs,  ^and'  ttie  inHboie  town  was  soon  lip  in 
arms^wkhoutiknavjiigagamst^^v^  The  ooBSpiia- 
tcrs  were,  in  the  end  oTesoome,  many  perished  in  llie 
sti9et8»  odiers  wece  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Lmunat  in  cimvcbd 'boats,  aiKl  some  escaped  by  mix- 
ing.witfi:  the  burghers.  On  thote  who  were  so  ui^r- 
tunate  a&  to  be  taken  prisoners,  Rodolph  glutted  his 
revei^e,  beheading  some,  and  breaking  others  on  the 
wffaeid,  before  their  own  doors.  The  dead  bodies  of 
those  slain  in  the  attadi:  were  l^t  for  several  days 
aiacUtthe  streets,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses, 
and  torn  by  dogs,  iiigfatful  objects  of  terror  and  dis- 
gUtt.  Bonstetten  -  and  Hapsbourg  remained  prisoners 
in  the  insulated  tower  of  the  lake.  Braun  instantly 
laid  siege  to  Bapperschwyl,  and  by  thiteats  and  fair 
promises  laduoed  the  people  to  c^en  their  gates ;  hut 
coee  master  of  the  jdace,  he  carried  off  the  principal 
iidiafaitants  as  hostages,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls 
to  the  ground.  Waiting  then  tiH  winter  had  set  in,  he 
drbire-  all  the  inhabitahtis,  men,  women,  and  children, 
sick,  okl,  and  infirm,  from  their  houses,  and  set  fire  to 
the  town.  This  treatment  of  a  city,  under  his  protoc- 
tioa,  excited  the  resentment  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria, 
wha  assembled  an  army  the  following  year^  and  ap- 
peared brfore  Zurich  with  fifteen  or.  twenty  thousand 
men.  A  mere  waU  wa^,  in  those  days,  no  unimpor- 
tant defence ;  and  the  siege  drawing  into  length,  brought 
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dboitt  pcbpoBals  o£  fea&caiiaa^  ia\yMdi  tkffiBs  oC 
Kbsnigsfeld,  Ike,  cmel  dau^Her  of  the  Emperor  lAllmt ; 
afld  lister  to  the  diAh^r  ytm  met&dirix ;  but  tibe.toeakjv 
iHBule  and  tinoten  sereial  timegv  teded  agakr  m  pco- 
tracted  hostilities ;  ittd  GbrtB/  smonmed  to  take  u^ 
ams,  'ibd  barsUy  treated  Itj^  tfai  Aurtrian  gcfvenuMri 
rOB6  against  him,  defeated  and  killed  Mm,  and. was 
lifeii  aAttttted  kiu>  the  Heiveiic;  l^igne,  y^iese  a.  ix 
it  Koiks  as  flie  eighth  taflfem.  *^^* 

A  ixxJTf  of  troops,  400Q  strong,  ^esA  to  ilie  atssiat^ 
ance  of  the  duke;  eneckanping  near  the  baths  efBaderi^ 
Rodolph  Bracai  tmderbok  to  surprise  th^n^  with  15€0 
B^en  4)f  ZtirkAi ;  but  beiiig  surprised  hiinsdO  and'  on 
t^  point  of  being  rarrotoided,  he  provided  for  hku 
p^soiml  safe^  by  a  sttret  flighty  abaiidomhg  his  o&a^ 
paniongtotheiyib.te;  lathis  exiremitjRogi*- Mahessey 
a  descseaidant  of  the  man  of  letters,  assmned  the  confih 
iband,  gave  battle^  was  yictoi*k>iiSy  and  f egainad 
Znrichy  with  six  etibeeaearfs  bannetrs.  Foir  a  peddd 
of  170  years  iJftef  this  jfaotemorkbteengigetnent^^  is^ 
until  the  Heformskioiiy  one  incEidduflA  ftome^dtfisunily 
iDRl  Zi£ridi,%}rsufig  in  ill  a  body  of  abcAifc  IdQO  pbrsobs^ 
weiht  atmindly  ia*  piigrimage  totbftf  aibbey  of  EmBidlen^ 
tefidfilfaiTO^made  in'that  boor  df  dangbr.  Itdoed 
no&  a^peacr  that  the  iymni  fovfeited  modi  c£M»vaL^ 
iktmtf^m  power  by  tUs  piece  of  bairefaced  eo^akdiee'; 
fbr  the  rabble  of  the  town,  with  whom  he  was  a  fayooK 
rite,  Mking  foiicabie  possession  of  the  city-baimer,  ear- 


tbaaii  itt9giMi9tf.  fiD#bert;^;.«liMli6d:  to  the  aC^  ^P^  • 
ta^  of  thalfVal^Nitottafi,  alti^  of:  i2wich>  8  wt  ai  ^sp^ 
Utitm  taKdnifgflrfeU^  to  tnfcrai  the  tluke  of  their  pecil^ 
ouslJiitiftali(«L(  ;Tbe;^!ibwdhi^  eiogj/tg^d  in  w  cowia* 
sation  wfihb  Ui^i  f&lcosmiq  whftch  he :  did.  not  interrupt*  to 
tisten  to  tiMir  cbidqpEdi^iittti  Srocbl  acrogaiMk  behanour 
dflteiimined  them  tOffoUonvfthe  eaample  of  Glarift ;  they 
raedtb  beadmitted.intd/lhi^Jeigue,.  aad  bedeone  the 

'  The  dukey  reserving rhdAtaigeciBeesgaiiirt  ^.i): 
these  obscurof  $»o9pller  w^  he  sbouid  have  re^  ^^^^* 
duced  Zurich  to  submission,  re-appeared  the  following 
year  with  a  greater  force,  providing  for  the  expense 
by  unusual  taxes  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  to 
which  even  church-property  was  subjected.  The  great 
plague  of  1349  had  so  diminished  the  population,  as 
to  raise  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  to  an  exorbitant 
rate*. 

By  extraordinary  exertions,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  many  great  barons  and  bishops,  the  force 
which  the  duke  had  now  assembled  before  Zurich 
amounted  to  30,000  infantry,  and  4000  horse ;  yet 

*  Servants  of  either  sex  could  with  difficulty  be  procured.  Mulicr 
quotes  some  curious  documents  respecting  high  prices. 
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an  aimy,  so  numerous  for  the  times,  did  absolutely 
nothing :  starved  for  want  of  prqper  magazines,  their 
foraging  parties  destroyed,  the  motley  crowd  of 
knights  and  beggarly  followers  totally  discouraged, 
vanished  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June,  and  after 
lying  but  a  few  wedcs  before  the  town.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  insignificance  of  the  result,  which  gives  his- 
torical importance  to  this  imperial  campaign,  as  illus- 
trating the  nature  of  military  power  at  the  time. 

The  Bernese  had  be^i  compelled,  by  tiieir  duty  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  to  send,  much  against  their  incli- 
nation, their  quota  of  troops  to  his  army;  but  to 
avoid  any  similar  obligation  in  future,  they  joined  the 
league,  and  were  admitted  to  take  precedence  imme- 
diately after  Zurich,  as  the  second  canton. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Towni  oljecto  ci  Jealousy  with  the  Barons^  and  of  favour  with  the  Eiii» 
peron^^Charles  IV.  is,  however^  induced  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Austria 
a^nst  Zurich— He  soon  retires — Death  of  Rodolph  Braun — ^Views  of  So- 
cle^ and  Government  at  Berne-— Battle  of  Laufen— D'Erlach— Banmty  ins** 
poverished  hy  War,  alienate  their  Feudal  Rights. 

The  duke,  unremitting  in  his  endeavours 

.  A*D*  1353. 

to  subdue  Zug  and  Glaris,  and  to  punish 
Zurich  and  the  Waldstetten,  brought  his  grievances 
before  his  liege  lord  and  theirs,  the  emperor,  who 
failing  in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  differences,  and 
forgetting  the  usual  policy  of  his  predecessors,  who 
sought  in  the  towns  auxiliaries  against  the  nobility, 
was  at  last  induced  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  duke.  Sum- 
monses were  sent  to  all  the  feudatories  of  Austria, 
and  to  those  of  the  empire,  to  every  baron  and  knight, 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1354  ;  and  each 
town  was  commanded  to  send  its  quota  of  militia. 
The  mighty  preparations  were  so  disproportioned  to 
their  object,  that  all  Europe  looked  upon  this  cam- 
paign as  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  Swiss,  sensible  of 
their  danger,  yet  calm  and  resolute,  sent  word  that 
they  were  simple  men,  little  versed  in  busmess,  yet  knew 
what  they  had  sworn,  and  would  abide  by  it.  At  length, 
Charles  IV.  appeared  before  Zurich  with  4000  knights, 
and  a  mass  of  foot  and  horse,  estimated  by  some  his- 
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torians  at  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand*  but  which 
Muller  reduces  to  forty  thousand.  Zurich,  on  the 
contrary,  had  but  four  thousand  fighting  men  within 
its  walls ;  yet  no  attpmp|i  W33  ,}fi^e  to  force  them. 
The  war  was  merely  carried  on  by  sorties  and  skir- 
mishes, generally  terminating  to  "the  advantagfl  of  the* 
besieged^  and  affording  frequent  opj)ortvtoitiesi)f  cojn- 
mameaJdoDi  between  ^em  and  the  hetorogetieoas  as- 
semblage of  vassals  that  lay  before  their  gates.  Many 
of  these  w^j-e^  as  may  pe  easily  ipwg|»e4,  TfheJ^  we 
see  B^mesi^  troops  ^iflong  tbpipf,  ^isincjiijpc}  to  Hf^ 
war,  and  thi^  int^coyrse  inorefia^  th^  ^^soq^Unation^ 
Th^  people  of  Zurich,  SifEdot^  to  ^ep^rrj^e  ^iie  pavisd 
ofthe  emperprfroip  that  4of  till?,  dirt^  of  Ausl^ria,  ^9- 
pjaye4  from  their  to^v^r,  ^  ^  td^enL  ?^  their  fiddity  to 
the  fprmex,  the  b^u^ier  xrf  ^e .  holy  Px^mpj^  ^wqpire, 
vnth  the  black  e^gle  on  a  gold  grouiwl  TJie.  weUl^ 
tim^  petitidi  of  a  nuAib^  of  barony,  bwghers,  ^^34 
magis^a^,  at  length  49tenninpd  tb^  j^pcyp^rpr  to  r^ 
Uqq^isli  the  ^p4^rtakiog.:9d%>al;  pjqy  phange  of  pir- 

cjam«t^cp3,  further  ihm  sypb  ^o^i}t^  1^  flwgh^ 
P^iMY9  been  foreseen,  tp  ^^.M^  pi^^fi^  ^ 
•i^s«pt.  tb^  imperial  ^mj  peparj^te^, ^er  a  ai^ge  pf 
*^^\.  tw^ity  djiyp,  with  thp  p^ip?.  pr/ecipitMj3y 
%n4  ^kK>^der,  as  ih^t  of  the  dul^e  pf  4^s^^^  bad  do^a 
tJtift.p^e^ediijg  yeaf; 

*  The  Bexn^se,  as  members  of  the  confederation,  would  have  been 
exempted  from  assisting' the  duke  of  Austria,  but  to  the  empire  their 
aUegianee  was  paramoool. 
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Tbe  duke,  aitfaough  i^oduced  to  his  own  meaBB  ctf 
carrying  on  the  war,  took  the  field  again  in  1355* 
faavii^  purchased  &om  tbe  king  of  Hungary  the 
aasistance  of  a  troop  of  fifteen  hundred  light-horse. 
Tins  horde  of  barbarians  could  do  nothing  against  the 
wialis  of  2urid[i,  or  the  rocks  asid  mountains  of  the 
Waldstettra ;  but  thek  predatory  excursions  w/^re  car- 
ried on  over  all  the  flat  <!ountry,  whether  it  belongeql 
t0  friend  or  foe.  .The  nobles  of  Argau  fymd  thw 
castles  assaulted,  and  scmetunes  burnt  down;  Ih? 
Austrian  peasants  their  crops  carfMd  o£  and  Pottle 
driven  away.  The  daovHirs  of  the  whole  country 
bUiged  the  iddndlnke  to  negotiate  a  pe»ce«  r  in  whH^ 
the  acknowledgment  lof  ithfi  Hely«tti«  ImgW  w^is  re- 
quired as  a  preliminaty.:  Brib^  by  t^e  dmk^  Ro- 
4olph  Braun  subscribed  to  insidious  terms,  by  whi(^ 
the  safety  of  the  confederation  would  hay^  been,  en- 
dangej?ed,  ai^d  which  wiere  rejected  by  the  oth^  c;an- 
tons.  Notwithstanding  the  discovery  (^tbi^  h^^ 
ness^  he  was  permitted  to  «9d  hig  days  at  Zurich,  va 
the  possession  of  sovereign  powpr,  imder  t)ie  tit^  of 

A.B.  Buifeomaiter,  and  died  st  4^fi  ag?  of  7i5,  aft^ 

^^'  a  soocessfid  uswpation  f^.tifeiit;-fiY§  years. 
ttffi  family  did  not  close  their  (^^r  9P  i^Ppf{)«e|Ppus)y ; 
being  invdrad  in  a  charge'  of.  asis9S9iQI»tion»  ^(mp 
years  aftw  his  dutjbtytiie^j  wemeivi^b(mi,J^^ 
thbu^  not  wi|iiout  oppo^tion  on  i^ie  part  of  a  fyftil9¥ 
-who  fitiU  cherished  the  mesmm^  of  thie  usui3)eF»    ' 

l%e  deatkof  the  old  duke  of  Austris^  whidt.m^ 
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ceded  diat  of  Braun  about  twelve  months,  gave  breath- 
ing-time to  Switzerland. 
A.D.  I^  order  to  take  a  oonnected  view  of  the 
*^^'  interesting  events  at  Zurich,  we  hive  passed 
over  the  history  of  Berne,  and  have  now  to  go  bade 
some  years.  The  state  of  sodety  in  this  city,  and  the 
spirit  which  characterized  its  patriotic  citizens,  was 
by  no  means  that  of  equality,  scarcely  indeed  of  liberty, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  manage- 
tnent  of  public  concerns  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned without  control  to  a  certain  number  of  {isunilie^, 
originally  illustrious  by  individual  virtue  and  talents, 
or  by  noble  extraction ;  and  the  magistrates,  generaUy 
sdected  from  amongst  them,  thought  little  of  consulting 
the  people  at  large,  but  decided  at  once  what  they 
deemed  best  for  the  prosperity,  honour,  and  safety  d£ 
the  country.  The  dangers  to  which  the  c(»nimmity 
was  continually  exposed,  from  the  enterprises  of  .Aus- 
tria and  the  great  barons,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding against  them,  left  no  room  for  jealousy  of  in- 
ternal power.  In  the  intervals  of  their  public  duties^ 
the  patriciabs  knew  no  other  occupation  but  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  four  trades  of  butdier,  baker^  ^tanner, 
and  blacksmith,  employed  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  divided  into  so  many  corporate  bodies  or 
ccmipanies,  to  which  that  of  quarries  and  stcme- 
euitters  was  afterwards  added.  Spihning  fmd  weaving 
were  probably  only  domestic  employments.  With  few 
ivants  of  any  sort^  there  was  much  leisure,  and  the 
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restless  activity  directed  in  modem  timos  tQ  so  .many 
pursuits,  had  then  no  object  but  military  prowess. 
Whilst  reading  the  early  history  of  Berne,  we  are 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  its  government,  and  of  the 
manners  and  dispositions  of  the  Bernese,  with  what 
we  know  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Rome  ;  and  the  like- 
ness becomes  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans^  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  not  more  inconsi- 
derable than  those  of  Berne,  during  the  same  space 
of  time ;  yet  Rome  was  not,  like  Berne,  shut  in  be- 
tween great  powers,  but  had  only  to  contend  with 
small  states  already  old  and  in  decay. 

The  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, offered  a  fair  plea  for  Berne  to  refuse  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  empire  ;  but  conduct  so 
insolent,  as  this  was  deemed  by  the  great  barons,  oh 
the  part  of  a  republic  of  burghers,  only  added  to  the 
number  and  zeal  of  its  enemies.  The  town  of  Fri- 
bpurg  itself  was  secretly  one  of  them.  Sensible  of 
the  danger,  and  anxious  to  avert  it,  Berne  made  libe^ 
ral  offers,  which  were  rejected ;  and  the  united  force 
of  the  emperor,  the  nobles,  and  their  allies,  already 
threatened  the  small  town  of  Laufen,  within  her  terri- 
tory, whither  the  Avoyfer  Bubenberg  repaired  with 
six  hundred  men,  determined  to  defend  it  to  their  last 
breath.  The  imperial  artny  consisted  of  15,000  foot 
,and  3000  horse,  led  on  by  1200  knights  and  700 
barons,  with  crowned  Mpiets.    The  peasants,  flocking 
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ifito  the  towns  for  safety,  brought  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  numbers  and  splendour  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  repeated  the  bitter  sarcasms  indulged  in  against 
the  Bernese.  Laufen  was  invested ;  its  walls  battered 
by  the  ram,  and  undermined  under  cover  of  other  ma- 
chines. Large  stones  were  flung  into  the  town  by 
means  of  a  catapult  (blwden.)  The  Bernese  had  re- 
solved to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp ;  but  were 
hesitating  about  the  choice  of  a  general,  when  Ro- 
ddph  d'E^lach  appeared  amongst  them,  himself  a 
warrior,  long  tried  in  the  field.  The  elder  burghers 
remembered  with  pleasure  that  his  father  had  led 
them  to  victory  at  Doimerbuhl  forty  years  before. 
Bxxlolph,  although  a  burgher  of  Berne,  was  also  Va- 
vasseur  of  Nidau,  and  tutor  of  the  young  count,  but 
desirous  to  reconcile  opposite  duties,  or  duty  with 
inclination,  he  had  applied  to  the  count  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and,  representing  his  situation,  had  requested 
leave  to  repair  to  Berne.  The  permission  was  granted 
with  afibcted  facility,  and  a  contemptuous  remark, 
that  the  loss  of  one  man  out  of  so  many  would  scarcely 
be  felt.  '•  Mjf  %«,"  said  d'Erlach,  "  I  Aope  I  ^haU 
$kow  myself  a  man.''  Being  instantly  called  to  com- 
mand by  the  Bernese,  he  made  a  speech^  recorded 
in  MuUer,  at  the  dose  of  which  the  citizens  rose  spon- 
taaeously,  and  swore  to  God,  that  they  would  follow 
and  obey  Rodolph  d'Erlach  till  their  dying  breath. 
A.  0.  Word  having  been  sent  to  the  Waldstetten, 
^^^'  nine  huftdred  men  passed  the  Brunig,  and 
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soon  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Beme.  Eighty  horse- 
men  arrived  from  Soleure,  but  none  of  the  other  allies 
of  the  fiernese  assisted  them  in  this  extremity.  Theit 
anhy,  six  thousand  strong,  left  the  town  by  moonlight, 
with  a  priest  carrying  the  consecrated  wafer  before 
than,  while  the  wcwnen  and  old  men,  closing  the 
gates,  retired  to  pray  for  their  success.  At  noon  the 
neSLt  day,  they  had  taken  a  position  in  sight  of  the  im- 
]^erialist8,  and  watriors  on  both  aides  advancing  on 
the' middle  ground,  defied  one  another  aloud.  John 
of  Makenburg,  Avoyer  of  Fribourg,  called  out,  "  Ycu 
have  women  in  disguw  amottg  you  /  "  "  That  will  appear 
to-day,'"^  replied  Rinkenburg.  The  chronicles  record 
Various  other  bravadoes  and  insulting  taunts ;  yet  the 
young  Couiit  of  Nidau  was  heard  to  say  to  his  friends, 
^^  Be  not  mpattent,^  these  Bernese  wUl  soon  give  you 
n>crk  enough.  As  to  myself^  1  may  lose  my  life  hete^  but 
St  shall  cost  them  dear,'' 

'  The  troops  of  Waldstetten  and  Soleure  were  de- 
taehcid  by  D'Erlach  to  watch  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which  was  manoeuvring  to  turn  him,  "  Where  are 
they,"  he  called  out,  *' those  lively  youths,  always 
Ss^t  in  the  dance,  adorned  with  flowers  and  plumes? 
IjQt  them  now  stand  forth,  with  our  banner  and  with 
me.  The  &me  of  the  republic  is  in  their  hands/^ 
At  these  wordtf  a  crowd  of  young  men,  starting  irbm 
the  raidLd,  pressed  round  the  standard.  T%ie  sHngers 
stuped  forwards,  and  flmging  three  volleys  of 'stofiesi 
made '  a  gal^  in  th^  ehemy's  front.    The  armed  ch&^ 
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riots  ru^ed  through.    D'Erlach  and  lus  bravie  men 
followed  in  close  order ;  a  part,  however,  of  his  rear 
guard,  panic-struck,  having  made  a  retrc^ade  motion, 
"  Friends,**  he  exclaimed,  "  the  victory  is  ours — the 
cowards  have  left  us**    The  struggle  was  bloody,  but 
it  was  hot  long.     The  want  of  subordination,  among: 
so  many  rival  chiefs,  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  imperial  squadrons,  when  once  thrown  into  dis- 
order, to  rally  again.    The  defeat  became  a  rout,  and 
the  motley  multitude  fled  in  all  directions,  throwing* 
away  their  arms.    D*Erlach  then  turned  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Soleure  and  the  Waldstetten, 
still  exposed  to  the  charges  of  the  cavalry,  which  was 
soon  also  put  to  flight.     Rodolph  of  Nidau,  John  of 
Savoy,  three  counts  of  Gruyere,    and  eleven  other 
counts,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle ;  on  hearing^ 
which,  Bltimenberg  cried  out,  "  God  forbid  I  should 
survive   such  men;"   and,  although  already  out  of 
danger,  turned  back,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Waldstetten,  and  soon  found  the  death  he 
sought.     When  all  pursuit  was  over,  the  whole  army, 
falling  upon  their  knees,  gave  thanks  for  this  victory ; 
after  which  they  passisd  the  night  upon  the  field, 
buried  their  dead  the  next  morning,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Beme,  carrying  with  them  eighty  crowned 
helmets^  and  twenty-seven  banners,  taken  from  the 
enemy.     At  Berne,  as  appears  by  a  receipt  still  ex- 
tant, the  sum  of  seven  hundred  livres  de  deniers 
{Pfmd  Pfenmng),  Was  given  to  the  Waldstetten  to 
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defray  their  expenses,  exclusive  of  an  ind^nnifteaition* 
fbt  their  loss  of  arms  and  horses ;  and  from  that  time 
forth,  this  great  day  has  been  annually  conmi^norated. 
The  war,  after  this,  was  carried  on  for  a  while 
merely  by  occasional  skirmishes  and  forays,  in  whidi 
the  youth  of  Berne  were  generally  successftil,  and  so 
eager  at  the  sport,  that,  by  way  of  deploring  the  truce 
of  Lent,  they  nicknamed  it  "'their  lying  in."  A  check, 
however,  which  they  received  at  Fribourg  determined 
D'Erlach  to  retaliate  more  seriously,  and  the  resolu- 
tion  transported  them  with  joy.  Accordingly,  he  set 
forth  in  the  night,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  two 
battalions  of  foot,  ordered  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  wood  near  the  town,  and  then 
appearing  before  the  walls,  with  a  detachment  small 
enough  to  provoke  a  sortie  from  the  inhabitants,  drew 
them  into  the  ambuscade,  where  four  hundred  were 
killed,  and  many  more  drowned,  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  on  their  retreat.  It  now  became 
a  common  saying,  that  ''  Qod  had  been  received  a 
burgher  of  Berne  ;"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  barons  were  daily  sinking  into  such  difficulties 
as  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  alienating  their 
feudal  rights.  The  Count  de  Gruyere  actually  sold 
many  of  his*  to  the  shepherds  of  his  mountains.  Tliese 

r 

*  Such  as  the  toll  of  one  batz,  or  three  French  sous,  per  head 
on  cattle ;  the  duty  called  dou  pei/s,  upon  the  weighing  of  butter  and 
cheese,  &c. 
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traosaotions  oompenaated  to  the  peasants  for  tiie  past 
misses  of  the  war.  To  Berne,  however,  the  peaee^ 
though  coDipulsatory  upon  the  enemy,  brought  only 
glory,  and  the  terms  differed  in  nothing  from  those 
offered  before  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  a  triumph, 
udder  and  more  gratifying  than  even  that  of  Laufen^ 
the  triumph  of  h(Hiest  fame,  awaited  Rodolph  D'f^rlach 
in  the  unanimous  request  made  to  him  by  the  relations 
of  the  orphan  children  of  the  Count  of  Nidau,  killed 
in  that  battle,  to  become  their  guardian^  as  the  ablest 
and  safest  protector  that  could  be  diosen  for  their 
persons  and  inheritance.  He  was  the  Swiss  Wash- 
ington. 

.  Differences  still  remained  to  be  settled  with  tha 
Counts  of  Gruyere,  against  whom  a  sort  of  obscure, 
warfare  was  maintained  during  eleven  more  years, 
without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  but 
exhibiting  many  traits  of  prowess  and  valour.  A 
Bernese  commander,  finding  himself  surrpimded  ami 
pierced  with  many  wounds,  but  anxious  even  m  death 
to  save  the  standard  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  gave 
one  last  and  sudden  effort,  and  raising  himself  aiQoi^g 
the  crowd,  flung  the  banner  over  the  heads  ctf  his, 
enemies  to  his  own  people,  and  sunk  down  again  con- 
tented in  death.  The- chronicles  also  record  the  he- 
roism of  two  vassals  of  the  Count  Peter  de  Gruyere, 
who,  seeing  their  master  surprised  and  nearly  over- 
come, availed  themselves  of  a  narrow  defile  to  face 
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the  enemy,  and  with  their  doubleJianded  swords  to 
make  such  resistance  as  afforded  him  time  to  escape 
and  return  with  fresh  reinforcements.  The  memory 
of  this  action,  and  the  namies  of  the  two  brave  men» 
are  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  WiUarssouB-mont, 
where  their  families  enjoyed  certain  privileges. 


ISO 


CHAPTER  XIII: 


Growth  of  CtfU  liberty-^Terrible  Pestilence— Flagellants— The  Jews— Berae 
conquers  the  Simnaethal — ^John  of  Bubenberg  banished — ^Recalled — Assas- 
sinated—The Nature  of  Co-burgherships — ^Sumptuary  Laws— Dress  of 
Men  and  Women. 


Amidst  the  inextricable  confusion  of  feudal  rights 
and  duties,  clashing  with  the  privileges  of  towns,  and 
with  the  co-burgherships  granted  to  individuals  *,  we 
may  still  discern  the  slow  advance  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  peasantry  from  the  condition  of 
serfs  to  that  of  freemen.  Thus  the  people  of  the 
Simnaethal  obtained  from  their  lord  the  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  their  own  judges,  and  of  enacting  their 
own  laws,  among  which  we  find  a  fine  of  one  livre  for 
striking  a  blow,  four  livres  for  speaking  slander,  and 
ten  for  giving  the  lie  in  presence  of  a  magistrate. 

The  chronicle  of  Gruy  ere  goes  into  ample  details  of 
tUts  and  tournaments,  and  other  warlike  sports,  given 
by  the  noble  counts  on  the  turf  round  their  castle,  and 
relates  the  witty  sayings  of  their  fool  Gerard  Chalmata, 
at  the  very  time  a  frightful  plague  was  sweeping  away 

*  An  individual  might  be  a  burgher  in  one  or  more  cantons, 
whether  he  resided  in  them  or  not,  and  although  he  was  sometimes 
the  vassal  of  a  feudal  lord. 
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one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  afid  . 
desolated  Asia  not  less  than  Europe.  Thelands^    ^t^^ 
were  left  uncultivated,  houses  and  castles  with-    *^*^' 
cmt  inhabitants,  and  in  some  cases  without  any  one  to 
daim  the.  inheritance.     Priests  were  too  few  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  burying- 
places  afibrded  no  more  room  for  graves.  By  a  strange 
accumulation  of  woe,  the  country  was  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes of  unexampled  violence  and  duration.     The 
city  of  Basle,  the  largest  in  Helvetia,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  themf.   Such  awful  visitations,  the  proofs, 

•  After  the  plague  of  J 348,  which  carried  off  14,000  persons  in 
Basle  alone,  a  medal  was  struck,  which  the  surviving  inhabitants  used 
to  send  to  each  other  (memento  mori),  bearing  on  one  side  three  roses, 
and  on  the  other  a  death's  head,  with  a  wheat  ear  growing  out  of  it, 
and  the  device  **  Hodie  mihi,  eras  libi."  A  coteraporary  writer 
says,  that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  extending  from  Eschinner  to 
the  gate  of  the  Rhine,  not  more  than,  three  married  couples  remained 
alive*  The  mortality  was  even  greater  in  Italy.  Florence  alone  lost 
100,000  inhabitants,  Naples  60,000,  Sienna  80,000.  The  conta^ 
gion  reached  even  Iceland,  an  insulated,  and  almost  polar  region, 
nearly  destroying  its  whole  population. 

t  Iscbudi  speaks  of  more  than  forty  towns  in  Carintbia,  Carniola, 
and  Istria,  ^  wholly  destroyed.  At  Basle,  after  several  shocks, 
there  was,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1336,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
a  concussion,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  overthrew  most  of  the  houses, 
leaving  only  about  one  hundred  standing.  Fire  was  blazing  under 
the  ruins  for  many  days.  The  walls,  so  often  defended  by  a  cou- 
rageous people,  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  together  with  eighty-four 
neighbouring  castles.  Yet  some  of  the  chronicles  represent  the  loss 
of  lives  as  Inconsiderable,  one  reducing  it  to  a  hundred,  and  another 
to  a  thousand.  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  being  at  this  time  on  bad 
terms  with  Basle,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  without  any  difficulty.      "  God  forbid,"   an- 
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as  they  were  deemed,  of  Divine  wraths  imluced  the 
most  rigc»oiiB  potential  practices  on  the  part  of  timo- 
rous sinoers ;  holy  fi!al)»riiities  of  itinerant  flageUuits 
undertook  to  aibCHie  for  the  unwortfainess  of  mankind  by 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  hard  flogging  upon  th^n- 
selves.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  by  an 
idea  of  the  shortness  of  life,  virere  thrown  into  the  ex« 
tremes  of  dissoluteness  and  sensuality^.    An  acdve 
persecution  of  the  Jews  being  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  best  means  of  propitiating  Providence,  at  Basle 
they  were  collected  in  a  wooden  building,  and  bum! 
together :  at  Zurich  they  met  with  the  same  fate.    At 
Constance,  a  poor  devoted  wretch,  who  had  redeemed 
his  life  by  embracing  the  christian  religion,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  inflicted  upon  himself  the  death  of  Rhazi ; 
and  the  same  whimsical  example  of  seK-barbarity  was 
imitated  by  a  whole  synagogue  at  Eslingen.     Muller^ 
who  relates  these  £Eicts,  quotes  his  authorities,  whi<^ 
are  numerous.     The  Bernese  indulged  in  a  whim  of 
another  sort:  their  magistrates,   fancying  that  war 
might  make  a  happy  diversion  to  the  plague  and  earth- 
quakes, invaded  their  neighbours  of  the  Simmenthal, 

liwered  the  prince,  **  that  I  should  wound  those  whom  Providence 
lias  spared ;  *'  and  he  forthwith  sent  four  hundred  workmen  from 
the  Black  Forest  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the  restoration  of  their 
dwelling^, 

*  Affermavano  il  bever  assai  ed  il  godere  e  Tandar  caiitando 
attorno  e  sollazzando  ed  il  soddisfare  d'  ogni  cosa  all'  appetito  che  si 
potesse  e  dl  cioche  avveniva  rid^rsi  e  befiarsii  essere  medicina  certisr 
simn  a  tantp  maif, -^Boccaccio* 
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and  effected  4  petrmanenlb  oonqqest  of  Ij^r  oouiatry/ 
Assembling  the  womet;i  in  timr  camp,  they  gave  a 
groat  entertainment,  at  which  it  is  on  reccxrd  tbat  gob 
thpiisand  couples  stood  up  in  the  dance.  Faction  went 
on  as  well  a^  war.  John  of  Bubenberg,  one  oS  the 
heroes  of  Laufen,  accused  before  his  fellow  dtizens  of 
hereditary  pomp  and  pride,  was  bainished  with  aU  his 
friends  for  one  hundred  years  and  a  day.  Fourteen 
years  after  this  rigorous  sentence  was  repealed,  in 
spite  of  much  opposition  from  his  enemies ;  aad  the. 
chronicle  relates,  that  while  the  debates  were  going  on, 
the  greffier  (recorder),  pretending  not  to  be  able  to 
find  in  the  Handfeste  (the  imperial  charter  given  to 
Berne  by  the  Emperor  Frederic)  some  passage  favour- 
able to  the  illustrious  exile,  a  friend  of  the  latter  threw 
a  handful  of  wild  cherries  in  his  face,  and  taking  up 
the  charter,  which  this  sudden  attack  had  caused  to 
fall  from  his  hands,  read  the  passage  in  question) 
aloud !  The  multitude  that  had  applauded  the  sentence 
before,  again  applauded  when  it  was  set  a^ide,  and 
compiled  their  avoyer  (an  enemy  of  Bubenbeiig)  to. 
give  them  the  banner  frgm  a  window  of  his  house^ 
wh^re  it  appears  he  had  shut  himself  up,  in  order  that, 
they  might  celebrate,  with  proper  solemnity,  the  return 
of  the  venerable  exile,  whose  son  was  soon  after 
chosen  avoyer. 

Hodolph  D'Erlach,  having  reached  a  very  advanced 
age,  retired  to  his  inheritance,  the  castle  of  Reichen- 
bach,  on  the  Aar,  about  a  league  from  Berne,  where 
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he  led  a  patriarchal  life.  One  day,  when  his  servants 
wei^  ^nployed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  an  old 
dog  remained  his  sole  guardian,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,  cme  Rudenz,  of  Underwalden,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled  about  his  debts  and  his  wife's  fortune, 
finding  him  alone,  took  down  a  sword  which  hung  by 
the  wall,  the  very  sword  which  the  hero  had  worn  at 
Laufen,  and  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  howls  of  the  old  dog  to  the  next  forest,  but  es- 
caped all  further  search  at  the  time,  and  soon  after  died 
a  natural  death. 

The  intricacy  of  feudal  rights,  privileges,  and  duties, 
their  great  strictness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
treme facility  vnth  whidi  they  were  acquired  or  lost, 
by  gradual  encroachments,  by  an  express  bargain  and 
legal  transfer,  or  by  the  fortune  of  war,  gave  rise  to 
singular  political  casualties.  Two  villages  on  the  lake 
of  the  Waldstetten,  caUed  Gersau  and  Wiggis,  had 
become  fiefs  of  the  house  of  Hapsbourgh*,  and  had 
been  as  such  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  successively 
transferred,  to  various  noble  houses.  The  people  of 
Gersau  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  redeemed  themselves  by  purchase  in  1390.    An 

•  The  Counts  of  Hapsbourgh,  as  we  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
were  originally  the  advocates,  patrons,  or  chosen  defenders  of  various 
towns,  villages,  and  independent  communities,  at  the.  court  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  country,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  everywhere.  By  degrees  the  chosen  protectors  be- 
came hereditary.  They  received  an  annual  census  in  money,  as  a 
seigneurial  right,  which  they  occasionally  transfeiTcd  at  pleasure. 
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ii^ependent  state,  two  leagues  in  length  and  oAe  ia 
breadth,  was  thus  foimed ;  of  which  few  persons  m 
Europe  knew  the  existence,  although  it  had,  in  1786, 
the  magnanimity  to  refiise  a  pension  offered  by  France. 
As  to  the  lordship  of  Wiggis^  it  was  purdiased  by 
Lucerne,  and  thenceforward  all  hopes  of  emancipation 
died  away ;  experience  having  proved  that  the  barons 
were  accessible  to  ready  money  as  a  compensation  for 
their  feudal  rights,  but  that  republican  burghers  knew 
the  value  of  liberty  too  well  to  bestow  it  for  gold,  far 
less  to  grant  it  for  nothing :  their  vassals,  therefore^ 
were  sure  of  remaining  so  for  ever.  They  even  es- 
teemed themselves  bound  to  protect,  and  often  did 
protect,  the  feudal  prerogatives  of  those  lords  who  hap- 
pened to  be  their  co-burghers.  The  emancipation  of 
bondsmen  was  never  encouraged  by  them  upon  the 
abstract  principle  of  natural  right,  but  simply  on  the 
ground  of  a  positive  contract.  In  their  own  case,  inr 
deed,  they  admitted  the  rights  of  suzerainty  against 
themselves,  and  resisted  only  the  abuse  of  it :  nor  dijj 
the  Swiss  league  claim  an  entire  release  from  their 
lord  paramount,  thie  emperor,  till  some  time  in  the  last 
century,  full  400  years  after  their  actual  enfranchise- 
ment. When  Brientz  sent  deputies  to  Underwalden, 
suing  to  be  received  into  the  Helvetic  League,  and 
protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  Rinkenberg,  their 
lord,  these  memorable  words  were  pronounced  in  the 
councH  of  the  first  founders  of  Helvetic  Uberty :  "  The 
serfs  of  Rinkenberg,"  a  burgher  of  B«me,  "  may  ac- 
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case  him  b^re  his  ^vereign  (Berne).  Tfae^peo^e 
<iftUfidefWidd0ii  domt  tske  ^lerpait  of  V£»sd&  against' 
their  lonl,  eisipeci^ly  when  that  lord  ik  a  burgher  of 
Beme :"  ye*  the  majbnty  of  liie  people  of  Underwal- 
den,  Biostly  the  youiig  inen,  favoaring  the  petition^ 
granted  psotection  to  Brientz,  which  neaily  involved 
ih&Da  in  a;  wair  wi&  Berne:  The  dispute  lasted  fifteeir 
yeai^ ;  and,  although  at  firdt  drii^^en  away,  Rinkenberg 
Waii^  afterwardis  reinstated  by  eom^roi^sid. 

In  an  age,  Wbidi  kisew  no  medium  beiiiweesi  oompletd 
anarchy  and  that  sort  of  retail  legislation  wMcfa  meddleij 
with' each  man's  oDncems,  and  leaves  nothing  to  indi* 
vi^al  prud^ce  and  man^ement,  sumptdary  law^ 
Were,  of  course,  deemed  indispensable.  Thesie  liws 
flow,  howeiw;  aflfcrcTus,  judging  from  wha.t  they  uiid«^ 
tdok  to  fortiid,  a  glimpse  of  what  then  existed,  and 
help  us  to  trace  thus  indiret^y  the  outlined  of  the 
smtique  Helvetic  physiognomy.  Up  to  the  time  of^e 
adc^fision  of  Zurich  to  ihe  confederation,  the  Swiss 
Wenl  bareheaded,  theit*  long  locks  hanging  loose  about 
their  shoulders,  and  mingling  with  a  venerable  esiube-' 
nance  of  beard.  They  wore  a  doublet,  or  inner  gar^ 
mMfti  with  sleeves,  and  over  that  another,  without 
rf6eves,  but  descending  sufficiently  low '  to  supei^eds 
ihd  use  of  that  decorous  piece  of  modem  costume 
which  comets  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  and  which 
ttiey  did  hot  wear  in  summer :  their  boot-tops,  besides^ 
cStaae  Iwd^way  above  the  knee.  Tlie  upper  garment 
of  the  women  descended  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
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men,  and  was  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  sash. 
Both  men  and  women  occasionally  wore  cloaks.  In 
time  a  fashion  was  introduced  of  having  the  left  sleeve 
of  the  doublet  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest,  which 
colour  often  became  a  sign  of  party.  The  doublet  was 
adorned  with  silk  and  silver  fiinges  and  tassels ;  and 
certain  persons  wore  particular  badges  or  symbois 
fisistened  on  thel^reast,  like  modem  orders,  indicating, 
not  less  than  the  parti-coloured  sleeves,  the  f^ibn  to 
which  the  individual  belonged ;  and  being  very  often 
precious  keepsakes,  the  dear  tokens  of  love  and  f^end- 
i^p,  or  the  memormis  of  some  sol^oin  vow^  pTomise, 
0t  duty.  The  ladies  ornamented  thdr  caps  with  scrapie 
Gf  &Uks  gold  and  silver  trinkets^  and  precious  stones  ; 
but  they  more  particularly  displayed  their  taste  in  th^ 
l^attem  of  the  sash.  Their  shoes,  or  perhaps  sandals, 
were  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  adorned  with  a  ring 
sMick  on  the  great  toe.  On  all  these  points  the  gb-* 
vertmient  legislated,  alid  particularly  animadif^rted 
&[k  tlie'tightness  of  both  male  and  fbmale  attire-^as, 
in  fact,  displaying  those  beauties  of  the  human  fbrm 
which  they  were  supposed  to  cover  and  hide.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  was  also  subjected  to  testrifctions^ 
and  dancing  limited  to  weddings,  Spiritual  ot  ten^ 
porai  (when  a  w<xnan  wks  married,  or  when  she 
becatne  a  nun).  Women  also  were  warned  against 
the  custom  of  addressing  young  men  familiarly  in 
liieir  way  to  and  from  cburd^ ;  and  ambassadors  Wet6 
fiMrbidden  to  give  &rewett  entertainments. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Growth  of  an  independent  Spirit  among  the  People— The  Aristocracy — ^Re- 
volt of  St.  Gail  against  its  Mnce  Abbot — Svccessfol  Resistaaoe  of  tb« 
People  throughout  Switzerland — ^Religious  Independence — Invasion  of  the 
Trafaied  Bands — ^Blilitary  Spirit  passing  from  the  Barons  to  their  Serft. 

As  the  lower  dasses  grew  in  wealth  and  coose^ 
queoce,  they  became  more  impati^it  of  restraint. 
The  Prmce-Bishop  of  Basle,  sovereign  of  Bienne^  had 
often  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  burghers,  or  to. sub- 
mit his  daims  to  arbitration,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  municipal  magistrates.  The  laws  enacts 
for  the  internal  regulation  of  that  town  evince  the  tur^ 
bulent  disposition  of  the  people.  They  contain  heavy 
penalties  against  those  who  should  abuse  counsellor 
or  magistrates,  and  give  them  the  lie  in  court,  or  in" 
suit  any  body  in  his  own  house ; .  *'  sit  up  all  night  an 
the  threshold  of  an  enemy,''  or  ring  the  alanni-bell  for 
seditious  purposes;  and  finally,  against  those  who 
should  decline  a  seat  in  the  council ;  which  serves  to 
show  how  little  the  situaticxi  of  a  magistrate  must 
have  been  desirable. 

.  At  Berne  the  struggle  was  still  more  serious; 
Muller  admits  that  the  form  of  government^  popular 
in  the  ccmmiencement,  was  contracting  by  degrees 
into  an  aristocracy  of  great  femilies,  who  finding 
the  people  bent  upon  a  reform  in  the  eonstituti<m; 
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established  a  rigorous  ostracism,  by  which     4.  i>. 
any  one  was  liable  to  be  sent  into  exile  for     ^^^' 
five  years  upon  mere  suspicion ;  and  every  one  was 
bound  to  reveal  to  the  magistrates  sijch  discoveries  as 
he  might  make  of  designs  against  the  government. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  without 
a  light  alter  the  curfew ;  none  could  carry  arms  with- 
out leave,  and  the  avoyer  was  invested  with  dictato- 
rial powers  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.    Imaginary 
plots  even  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  such  measures  ;  and  a 
iBan»  who  had  been  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain 
an  avowal,  retracted,  in  vain,  upon  the  scaffold !  The 
BueoessM  use  which  Rodolph  Braun  had  made  of 
popular  insurrection  for  the  establishment  of  his  long 
axid  bloody  tyranny  at  Zurich,  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  strong  precautionary  measureis ;  but  on  such 
occasions  the  reform  of  abuses  should  be  allowed  to 
l^oceed  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  repression, 
for  justice  is  no  mean  ally  to  power,  and  even  when 
adding  nothing  to  its  strength,  serves  at  least  to 
diminish  that  of  its  enemies,  by  thinning  their  ranks 
of  all  the  moderate  and  the  wise.     MuUer  believes 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  great  council,  a  body 
aft  that  time  very  popular,  which'  rather  than  any 
rigorous  mieasures  adopted,   saved  the  government 
upon  this  occasion. 

•    The  aristocracy  of  Berne  was  eminently  distin- 
guished liom-that-  of  the  other  Helvetic  republics  by 
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its  warlike  qualiti^  and  el^ant  accomplidhmente* 
whilst  it  possessed,  in  common  with  its  feUow-citizeiis, 
a  certain  Roman  severity  and  simplicity  of  mannas : 
but  the  constitution  of  Zurich  was  more  fayourable  to 
what  are  deemed  the  ends  of  society — rihe  develop- 
ment of  mind,  and  the  universal  difiusion.of  wealth 
imd  enjoyment.  Lucerne  was  in  all  points  inferior  to 
either  Berne  or  Zurich.  The  people  of  the  WbUA- 
stetten,  unchanged  by  time,  retained  their  pastoi:^! 
simplicity,  independence,  ^nd  upassuming  but  uqcqu- 
guerable  spirit.  Situated  almost  upon  their  border, 
the  town  of  St  Gall  had  risen  by  de^grees,  in  a  de- 
sert, first  oiltivated  by  the  moiiiks  of  ^e  abbey,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  now  b^in^nng  to  feel  impatieiit 
of  the  paternal  authority  of  thedr  pripce-^abbot,  jqio 
longer  suited  to  their  circionstances,  aiid  protracted, 
fis  .they  seemed  to  think,  beyond  the  limits  either  gf 
necessity  or  gratitude.  Many  Helvetic  towns  ha4 
been  emancipated,  but  the  feudal  power  of  Austria 
had  gradually  .extended  itself  over  many  more.  Along 
the  Upper-Rhine  alone,  in  the  CQim:try  now. called  the 
Tyrol,  29  rich  vallpys,  each  with  a  marketrtown,  up<- 
wards  of  3^0  castles,  and  above  900  villager,  had  at 
pae  time  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Bodolph; 
but  the  example  of  successftil  resistance  checking  the 
spirit  of  tyranny  thro^hout  the  iwhple  ^wt  of  Hel- 
vetia, the  people  every  where  obfaMSuad  r^ular  diarr 
tfifB  and  valuable  stipilatipns  ip  &y<)fur  <tf  uidindual 
safety  and  property.     Schaffhausen  particulaily ,  rfirat 
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an  inconaidefrabie  landing*place,  a  harbour  above  the 
great  £eQ1  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  name  indicates,  early 
received  fitxn  the  Dukes  of  Austria  a  municipal  con- 
stitution, whidi,  according  to  the  usual  msadti  of 
eirents,  soon  passed  into  an  aristocratic  form.  Its 
fdlegiance  was  afteoeards  transferred  to  the  empire, 
and  it  uhimately  joined  the  Hdvetic  league,  a.d. 
and  became  the  twelfth  canton.  ^^' ' 

This  general  tendency  to  shake  oflFthe  yoke  of  arbi- 
thury  power  was  not  less  observable  in  religious  mat- 
ters,  and  the  schism,  whidi  had  so  long  divided  the 
ohuRsh  of  Rome,  contributed  not  ja  little  to  weaken  im- 
pSicik  \&ith.  Hie  bpld  inoreduUty  ^  the  Italians  of 
tbe  time  of  Boccacxio  found  its  w^j  event  into  the 
m€iiia6terie8  cS  the  Alps.  Certain  loystical  enthu- 
moats,  p]»tendiiaig  to  more  spirituality  thitn  the  churdi 
of  Eome,  rejiected  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as 
gibss  and  worldly^  asid  too  honourable  for  the  flesh ; 
Mtd  k  i^  in  reference  to  these  doctmes,  th$4  Ubric  of 
Scbaiimfbourg,  a  man  of  great  mental  powers^  who 
fakd  educated  the  son  of  Rodolph  c£  Hapsbourg^  ex« 
paressed  the  following  grand  and  luminous,  if  not 
whoBy  consolatory,  idea.  ''  The  human  soid  is  an 
«iipanaition  of  4he  soul  of  the  yiuverse^  associated  for  a 
tiaxie'  to  a  ^rtion  of  bnite  jooatter,  for  pmfpQse$  to  uB 
ucddAown.  Freed  at  laflt  ^om  the  shdcldes  of  &i» 
peci^ble  body,  it  beoojines  agaio  %  pure  essence, 
untainted  by  mort^  Jiife*  inaoeossible  to  y»  traQ3itt»y 
•wiMtioAs  and£Nlk(gs^  and  \%  re^mited  to  that  Being 
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infinite  and  supreme  in  his  attributes,  to  whom  the 
world,  with  all  its  tangible  forms,  solidity,  and  vo- 
louts,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  sin^e  thought."  Yet 
as  men  rarely  stop  at  the  rational  and  defensible 
point,  it  was  also  at  this  period  that  some  zealots 
reconomended  and  practised  extraordinary  faisting 
and  voluntary  privations  of  all  sorts,  in  hopes  c£  pre- 
paring the  soul  for  an  easier  passage  to  its  heavenly 
mansion. 

The  peace  which  followed  tlie  victories  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  France,  left  unemployed  many  of  those  mer- 
cenary bands  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  time  could 
not  aJBbrd  to  keep  in  constant  pay.  Alarmed  at  their 
temper  and  their  numbers  (Amoul  of  CerroM,  sur- 
named  the  arch-priest,  often  headed  a  body  of  20,000 
men,  and  sometimes  double  that  number),  the  Pope, 
Innocent  VI.,  would  fain  have  turned  their  arms  to  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  unwilhng  to  allow  them  free  passage 
through  their  dominions.  A  large  body,  then  invad- 
ing Alsace,  terrified  the  city  of  Basle,  whose  walls 
were  scarcely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  Berne 
and  Soleure  immediately  sent  1500  men  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  the  chronicle  has  preserved  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  dress.  It  was  white,  with  a  black  bear 
Upon  it.  **  Friends  and  confederates,"  said  the  Ber^ 
nese  commander,  addressing  the  Baslois  as  he  passed 
fteir  draw-bridge,  ''  we  are  come  to  d^end  you.  to 
the  ladt,  and  demand  only  to  be.  placed  in  the  post^of 
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danger."  Three  thousand  other  auxiliaries  were  has^ 
tening  from  the  Waldstetten,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Olaris* 
The  "  companies  "  informed  of  their  approach,  turned 
another  way,  fell  upon  Metz,  and  soon  after  entered 
the  service  of  Eriguerrard  de  Coucy,  son-in-law  to 
Edward  king  of  England,  a  nobleman  who,  though 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation  for  chivalrous  gene* 
rosity  as  well  as  valour,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  appear  at  th^  head  of  40,000  of  these  banditti, 
against  the  Duke  of  Austria,  under  pretext  of  demand* 
ing  the  dower  due  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother.  In 
addition  to  1  dOO  knights  in  armour,  the  flower  of  dii- 
valry,  in  immediate  attendance  upon  himself,  De 
Coucy  beheld  in  his  ranks  one  hundred  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  with  many  other  warriors  of  high 
birth  and  fame,  and  a  body  of  6000  English  horse,  all 
well  appointed,  and  their  riders  clad  in  steel,  and  their 
hehnets  glittering  with  gold.  He  was  Hkewise  ac- 
companied by  Jevan-ap-Eynion-ap-Griffith,  a  Welsh 
hero,  not  less  renowned  than  himself,  who  had  de- 
fended Henry  of  Transtamare,  and  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile, against  the  Black  Prince.  An  ancient  Swiss 
song,  in  which  most  of  these  details  are  preserved, 
also  mentions  a  duke  Ysso  de  Callis  (Wales),  with  his 
gold  cap,  who  commanded  the  English  cavalry.  As 
this  mixed  and  irregular  multitude  advanced  along 
the  Rhine,  some  of  the  captains  being  asked  by  an 
Austrian  governor,  what  they  required,  replied,  in 
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terms  more  whimsical  than  exorbitaat,  ^  We  want 
60,000  florinB)  60  war-faorBes,  aafjd  6&  dresses  of  doth 
of  gold."  Yet,  except  when  in  great  distiress  them* 
delveS)  they  abstained  fix)Hi  plundering  tbe  io^bitants^ 
and  maiMained  strict  discifdine  among  their  commcm 
itien.  Leopold  of  Austria  saw  no  means  of  opposing 
this  unexpected  invasion.  A  few  only  of  the  Hel- 
yetic  towns  were  disposed  fo  assist  him>  and  De  Coucy 
itas  allowed,  ahnost  unresisted,  to  oy^-rufi  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Jura  to  the  mduntainB  of  the  WaM* 
sfetten ;  but  his  army  soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
provisions,  and  notwithstanding  their  boasted  disci- 
pline, the  result  was  a  dreadful  famine,  and  such  de* 
population,  that  in  many  villages,  and  even  small 
towns,  "  there  were  scarcely  inhabitants  left,"  say® 
Ischudi  (that  most  faithful  of  old  writers),  '*  to  keep 
off  the  wolves  from  their  streets." 

Roused,  at  length,  by  the  near  aj^roach  of  danger; 
the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  determined  to  attack 
the  powerful  host ;  availing  themselves  of  their  know* 
ledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
nights,  they  harassed  and  destroyed  the  scattered 
detachments — and  a  hillock,  called  Englander-hubel 
(the  English  mound)  is  still  marked  by  tradition,  as 
covering  the  bones  of  three  thousand  of  the  invaders, 
surprised  at  Buttishotz,  a  place  to  the  south-west  of 
the  lake  of  Sempach.  The  warlike  shepherds  return^ 
ing  loaded  with  spoil,  exclaimed,  with  somewhat  of 
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lavia^e  exuitadon^  JV€  Aim  to-day  mmei  samuch noUk 
iioai  witk  tfa bla§d cf  horso^  timt  tAe msfoil nolcnget 
be  iiriuigmaked  from  the  other! 

Little  is  known  of  those  dreadful  times,  but  tha 
banditti,  were  at  last  obliged  to  netire*'  They  had  inr 
vaided  a»  small  country  with  more  troops  than  Alexon^ 
der  led  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  yet  retained  pamitt 
nent  possession  of  only  two  or  three  castles. 

A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  Co  pursue  the  nobles  of 
this  period.  Mutually  destroying  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty in  war,  and  in  times  of  peace  mortgaging  what 
remained  of  their  estates,  in  6rder  to  raise  money  to 
keep  up,  in  foreign  courts,  that  state  and  magnificence 
which  they  deemed  befitting  their  rank ;  power,  and 
even  mihtary  reputation,  were  rapidly  passing  from 
them  to  those  men  so  lately  their  vassals,  serfs,  or 
slaves ;  and  Berne,  about  this  time,  acquired  from  the 
counts  of  Zaringen,  the  founders  of  their  city,  ^  large 
part  of  their  remaining  possessions.  Yet,  imitating 
the  nobles  whom  they  had  humbled,  these  burghers 
were  endeavouring  to  counteract  untidn  their  walls> 
that  equality  of  rank  or  rights  for  which  they  had  so 
long  contended  without.  A  self-created  nobility  was 
springing  up  amongst  them,  certain  families  arrogating, 
though  not  always  imopposed,  the  right  of  governing 
their  equals.  A  sudden  revolution,  which  burst  out  at 
Berne  in  1384,  restored  for  a  while  the  balance  of 
power,  by  the  dismissal  of  aU  the  obnoxious  mem** 
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b^rs  of  the  council,  and  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
intended  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
abuses :  being  taught  prudence  by  these  measures^ 
the  aristocracy  were  careful  henceforth  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  und^ned  prerogatives,  by 
an  administraticm  equally  wise,  gentle,  and  econo- 
mical. 
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Defensive  Leagues  fonned  by  the^Towna^By  tbe  Caumtry  People^— By  tbt 
Barons—  War  declared  by  the  latter  against  the  Helvetic  League— Battle  of 
Sempach. 


.  Notwithstanding  the  successive  emancipation  of 
various  towns  and  districts  of  Switzerland,  many  still 
rmiained  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  lords,  whose  depu- 
ties or  bailifis  treated  the  inhabitants  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Gesslers  and  Landenburgs  of  dd ;  and 
the  numerous  class  of  transient  proprietors,  who  held 
manors  and  castles  by  virtue  of  a  mortgage,  were  still 
more  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  dependante. 
Yet  it  was  in  the  free  towns,  rather  than  the  country, 
that  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  these  oppressive 
rulers,  was  most  observable.  The  thriving  mercer, 
baker,  and  tanner,  often  betraying  more  pride  and 
jealousy  of  power,  than  the  high-bom  shepherds  of  the 
Alps,  although  conscious  of  an  origin  more  ancient  than 
that  of  their  liege  lords  themselves.  It  was  sufficient 
for  the  shei^rds  that  no  ne.w  tolls  should  be  established 
on  the  road  to  the  next  market  town,  and  no  unusual 
service  demanded,  whilst  the  populace  of  the  cities 
were  perpetually  combining  for  the  support  of  their 
immunities  and  privileges. 
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Ifany  of  the  inferior  chieftains  along  the  course  of 
the  Rhine  formed  a  great  confederation,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Ldon,  in  imitation  of  the 
towns,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence  likewise  ; 
being  exposed  to  injuries  on  the  part  of  those  more 
powerful  than  th^nselves*  All  the  world,  feeling  the 
want  of  protection  against  lawless  violence^,  seemed 
disposed  to  reprove  it,  and  yet  very  few  who. had  the 
power  declined  taking  justice  into  their  own  hands. 

Fifty-cMDe  imperial  towns  of  Suafaia  andiEnoiccniia 
had  petitionedtQ  join  the  Swisa  league,  but  were  foiled 
in  their  purpose  by  the  intrigues'  of  Leopold,  of 'Aihi« 
tria;  and,  encouraged  by this.sucacessi  he  sqppeaced 
more  careless  than,  evec  of  offeodingrthe  Ckmfedeiaskea. 
The  latent  animosity  waftbrougtit  to  aoriaiftbyan  ao-* 
eidental  broil  in  the  maxketrpiaee  of.  Bappgractaryb 
and  the  four  Wakistetten  immediatdy  taking  the  fieid^ 
under,  the  command  cS  Peterman:  of.  GundoIdingBn; 
avoyer  of  Lucerne,,  attacked:  and.  destioyed  ^several 
baronial  casdea.  Leopcdd,.  aidiough?  deemed  ajust 
and  oKxlerate  priixce,  swore  that  he  .wQukLcbastise.tiiia 
insolence  of  the  peasants,  and  inless  4han  tweliraxlayfl 
Ibe  Swiss  found  themselves  at  open  war  with  aaefaun^ 
died  and  sixty-sev^i  lords  and  prinoes^.  spiritnal>  and 
temporal,  and  behddthe  number  of  their  enemies  daily 
increasing.  Fifte^i  declarations  of  hostility  wep& 
brought  by  one  messenger,  from  Wirtemburg  only» 
nine  mom  arrived  before  the  others  could  be  read 
through,  with  letters  to  the  same  purport  from  the  no^ 
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bles  of  Shaffhausen ;  and,  on  the  foUowing  day*  aiiBir- 
lar  defiances,  to  the  htunber  of  forty-three,  were  piit 
into  their  hands  with  alBscted  solemnity.  Nothing  can' 
give  a  stronger  idea  of  the  tementable  state  of  anaidiy^ 
and  ocnifiision  in  which  Europe  at  this  m<nnent  was^ 
than  this  ludicrous  number  of  independent  powers 
crowded  upon  a  space  of  country  scarcely  distinguidh* 
able  upon  the  map,  each  assuming  the  right  of  makings 
war  on  their  own  account,  and  leagued  against  a  group' 
of  republics  equally  imperceptible. 

The  republicans  looked  undismayed  upon  this  host 
of  enemies,  perhaps  deriving  hope  and  comfort  from 
their  very  multitude,  and  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  threats.  Umnindful  of  the  assistance  which  she 
had  received  from  the  shepherds  at  Laufen,  and  <mi 
several  other  less  important  occasions,  Berne  pleaded 
her  truce  of  eleven  years  with  Leopold,  about  to  ex- 
pire in  a  few  incKiths,  and  declined  taking  any  part  in 
the  war,  for  the  present.  **  It  will  ever  be  a  blot  upon 
ber  fair  fame,*'  says  honest  MuUer,  ''  that  the  banner 
of  Berne  was  not  at  Sempach. "  But  the  contingents 
from  CUaris,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and  the  Waldstetten,  hav- 
ing rendezvoused  under  the  walls  of  Zurich,  where  it 
was  expected  the  first  attack  would  be  made,  com- 
menced, meanwhile,  a  predatory  war,  d^troying  many 
scattered  castles,  whidi,  to  judge  from  the  pres^it  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  their  ruins,  or  situation^  ought  to 
have  made  a  better  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo- 
pold, leaving  a  strong  body  of  troops  under  a  baron  of 
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Bonstetten,  to  keep  the  Swiss  army  in  check,  began 
his  march  for  Luceme,  with  the  intent  to  chastise  the 
i!ebek  of  Sempadi  on  his  way.  The  Confederates^ 
who  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  design,  imme- 
diately abandoning  Zurich  to  the  protection  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  hast^ied  forwards  to  Sempach,  collecting 
various  parties  of  volunteers  by  the  way,  arrived  there* 
bdbre  the  duke,  and  took  their  position  in  a  wood, 
upon  a  gende  ascent  north  of  the  lake ;  whilst  it  so 
happened,  that  the  troops  of  Berne  had  marched,  at 
this  very  time,  on  some  pretence  foreign  to  the  present 
war,  to  a  place  cMoly  two  leagues  distant,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  a  view  to  protect  Lucemie,  in  case  Leo- 
pold had  been  able  to  proceed  so  far. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Duke  appeared,  followed 
by  4000  knights  *  and  barons,  well  mounted,  and  mag- 
nificently equipped ;  each  baron  leading  his  vassals ; 
each  avoyer  of  an  Austrian  town  his  burghers ;  the 
squires,  serfs,  and  mercenaries,  forming  the  in&ntry. 
Some  heavy  arquebusses  on  wheels,  intended  for  the 
siege  of  Sempach,  were  the  only  artillery.  In  the  ene- 
my's ranks  the  Swiss  could  distinguish  Bailiff  Gessler, 
animated  with  an  hereditary  hatred  against  them.  The 
Duke  himsdf,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
of  a  warlike  appearance,  rode  conspicuous  ;  Eyloff  of 
Ems,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  bravest  knight  of  the 
whole  army,  was  by  his  side. 

*  This  is  Ischudi's  estimate,  others  state  their  numbers  at  eight 
thousand. 
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Whitet  die  common  men  were  cutting  [down  th^ 
standing  grain,  the  knights\paraded  their  pranciiog 
steeds  round  the  walls  of  Sempacb,  insulting  the 
burghers.  A  Sire  de  Rei^ach,  showing  a  rope,  called 
aloud,  *'  This  for  the  avoyer."  Another  desired  that 
''  The.  reapers  should  have  their  breakfast  sent  to 
them."-:-"  The  confederates  are  getting  it  ready/*  re- 
plied  the  ayoyer  froiti  the  walls.  The  knights,  in  the  con* 
sciousness  of  their  superiority,  "wished  to  chastise  the 
rebels  without  the  assistance  of  their  infantry.  Thif 
confidence  decided  the  order  of  battle.  l%e  duke»  re- 
marking the  elevated  position  of  the  confederates,  and 
forgetting  that  cavalry  charge  with  more  e£fect  up  hill 
than  downhill)  or  perhaps  disdaining  to  take  aQy  such 
advantage,  commanded  his  nobles  to  dismount,  and  by 
this  ill-timed  order  converted  them  into  a  body  ci  unr 
wieldy  infantry,  loaded  with  steel,  obliged  to  a^qeqd 
the  hill  against  men  so  much  more  9ccustQDtied  to 
fighting  on  fopt,  and  better  armed  for  the.  purpose. 
Yet  even  in  these  circumstances  the  close  phalanx  of 
knights,  armed  with  pikes  eighteen  feet  long,  which 
even  the  fourth  rank  could  bring  to  bear,  was;  almost 
im^penetrs^ble ;  the  infantry  formed,  l^eh^nd,  an4  the 
archers  on  the  wing^*  :; 

An  old  warrior  (John  de  Hasenburg)  having^  ex- 
amined the  enemy's  position,  warned  the  presumptu- 
ous nobles  of  its  strength,,  and  a^vis^d  waiting  fc^  the 
corps  of  Bonstetten ;  but  his  prudent  counsel  wa»  re*- 
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to  fidi  one  by  cae  at  his  side,  ''1  too  will* 
die  like  ^Km,**  he  was  heard  to  cry,  and,  rushing 
HBDDg  ^  confederates,  he  was  kiUed  by  a  main  of 
Sthwila ;  jet  siidi  was  the  respect  borne  to  the  im-^ 
penal  hoQ8e»  diat  the  standard-bearer  of  Fribourg, 
with  seTeral  of  the  eoemy^  who  saw  Inm  die,  threw 
Affmsrives  opoD  the  bocfy,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
—nil Bird  or  disfigured,  and,  tog^er  with  his  feithful 
fiiend^  perished  in  defending  the  inanimate  tmaitis:* 
Few  knights  now  survived,  and  these  were  left  de- 
fenceless ;  for  the  people  on  foot  in  the  rear,  seeing 
fte  gentfal  rout  of  their  masters,  had  mounted  th^' 
horses  and  ridden  away,  a  doud  of  diist  indicating 
dieir  course.  Of  the  noble  house  of  Reinadi,  all  the^ 
men  esocfiting  Qne>  who  had  be^i  acGidentaUy  dis- 
abled before  the  action,  p^nshed  this  day,  smd  many 
odiw  great  fomilies  were  totally  extinguished.  About 
sixty  of  the  noble  dead,  together  with  Leopold,  were 
carried  to  the  abbey  of  KoMiigsfelden,  where  their 
figures  in  armour  are  still  to  be  seen  arrayed  along  the 
ruined  walls ;  and  when  the  bpoies  of  Leopold  were 
transferred  to  the  crypta  nova  of  St.  Blaise,  in  Ger- 
many, some  marks  of  the  wounds  by  which  he  died^ 
were  still  discernible. 

After  remaining  three  days  on  the  field«  of  battle, 
the  confciderates  returned  home,  carrying  with  them 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  colours.  The  avoyer  Gandol- 
diagen,  with  200  of  their  own  men,  were  buried  at 
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Lucerne,  and  a  religious  foundation  established,  tliat 
masses  might  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  both 
of  friends  and  foes  * . 

This  memorable  victory  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  for  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  young  Leopold,  sumamed  Superbus,  who  sue* 
ceeded  him,  with  jfifty  of  tJjie  great  barons,  renewed 
their  defiances,  and  a  desultory  warfare  ensued  through- 
out the  country,  in  the  courae  of  which  many  castles 
were  destroyed,  and  the  garrisons  of  some  of  them 
barbarously  thrown  over ;  the  battlements.  Berne, 
which  was  now  engaged  in  the  war,  made  use  of  the 
ojpportuttity  to  establish  her  power  in  the  Oberland. 

N 

*  A  skeleton,  clothed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  ivas  discovered 
in  ibe  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  not  many  years  ago,  near  the  field  of 
battle.  Some  runaway  koight;  probidbly,  who,  after  hiding  there,  couM 
not  get  out  again  I 


. »  ■' 
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•  •  •  *  ' 

'bftttie  of  Naefell-*Suf>e^k>rlty  of  tke  Bbrgfli^ra  oVerUhe  Nobles  in  Wo^-^fft-: 
'  ferlaken  and  Argovia  taken  by  Beroe— Conveotion  of  $empach-*-Ci|uaes  pf 
the  Victories  of  the  Coufederates— Their  Alfiance  courted  by  the  Nobles. 

WsssG¥ir,  an  Austria  totm  oti  the  kite  of  Walleti- 
stadt;  liad  suirend^fed  \ipoft  liberid  tettnd  to  Ifeef 
people  of  Claris,  Zuridb  •  and  th6  Wfeldstetteti  ,•  hM 
the  inbabitantid  dfterwardd  tetook  their  totv^,  and  be** 
trayed  ibi6  shiall  girrisdti  iftt6  tbe  handd  of  the  Awfe- 
trians :  thirty-two  were  slaughtered,  and  twenty  getting 
over  tile  wall,  carried  the  Rews  to  their  countrymen.. 
In  the  .nlesmtiitie,  the  At]]»trie|n&  and  their  alHe&tJoV 
lected  inconsiderable  numbers  ^tthe  narrow ehtrahcef 
of  the  valley  of  Glaris,  which  is  etnbosomed  in  moun- 
tains inaccessible  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  .  These 
natural  ramparts,  effectual  against  enemies^  equally 
precluded  the  needfid  assistance  of  friends.  The  men 
of  Glaris  sued  for  peace,  but  found  it  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  submitting  to  their  formet  hereditary 
lord.  They  yielded  many  points,  and  repKed  with 
moderation  and  respect  to  the  scornful  language  of 
their  adversary  ;  but  they  did  so  in  vain. 
^  P  On  the  8th  of  April,  1388,  at  night,  a  forcef 
^^^'  of  about  6000  men,  composed  of  nobles  and 
their  followers^  bearing  the  Austrian  banner,  showed 

II   .  < 


I  4eteTm'iaa(ioi)  to  forpp,  their  way  mtci  ^e  valley ;  a^ 
the  ^ptraoce  of  which  t^ere  was  a  ditch  and  wall  ex- 
t^idicig  from  side  to  side,  of  which  some  remains  arei 
still  yisible.  Messengei^s  we^e  immediately  despatched 
to  Schwitz,  Vri,  Underwald,  ^nd  Lucerne.  One  party 
^  thirty  youflgf  w^n,  aij4  ^qtft^r  of  twenty,  had 
^ready  fijrived  before  d^ylfgl^  the  next  ndorxiing  from 
3cbwit2,  by  the  way  of  tb^  ^o}fqtta-tha|  and  Moun^ 
Pr^^ ;  a  dista^c^  which  rpq^r^  fen  bo^rs  of  un- 
remitte4  walking,  ^ven  in  si^ujnj&er,  and  which  must 
pi^cessarily  have  pre^eji^ed  gre^  di^culties  at  so  early 
^  peripd  d(  the  sprii^g.  All  ^I^e  yiromen  and  childrepf 
find  fis  much  of  ih^ir  pattle  an^  e^Sec^p  ds  could,  b^ 
fioll^c^,  Jiad  bej^n  ;sefft  up  th?p  moii^^ii^  ff^yond  thi^ 
reach,  pf  dwg^^;duT^ng  ,tjie  night.  At  foup  p'clock  iii 
the  morning,  oii  Smi4ay  thfi:§th  ^f  April,  the  ir^trencliT 
|jA09tf)  yjrerp  attac;^ed  mi  g^^^>  af%  a  seyqr^  Joss 
m  bpth.sid^*.  I3!^:JP^pl^,l?hf?,c9Ipl^4edJ^^  Glaxf^^ 
gptreating  witJ^  ^QO  ffien,  ?v^pm  Ijie  l»d  r^a^ng,  Uj 
m^T  ppp^tjpij  ig^J  t|j?,^^e  pf  the  ,ff}ountain  oft 
tt^  l^^  wl^^lfVtfee  iVfJ?t):tfp3  pv^rrai^  tlie  v»lley,  in- 
tent on  p]Jiq^Qr ;  mfiantj^,|be  jinlji^bita^ts  jTrom  all  the! 
fiHrrpflndipgflaoHBt^tff^  jp^ifing  in  ^piall  partie^^ 
^heirw^y  o^  ^  defttjrpypf  ij3^y  pfUi^  ^i^^^ 
p3rticu)axly.  th^  i^P^-seme^,  ^bo  moved  ^}t|i  difficulty 
W9ng  the  .tr^g  aiid^^toftes.    l^.^i^f^t  pf  ^ffl^Se  new 

^^b^e  ^9ta(^a0s^  rtmck  the  ,Aust|ri^s  with  te^jror^ 
they  fled^  rallied  again,  fled  a^ajp^  j^iv^  rcin^wed  the) 
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ccsnbat  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  each 
^pol  was  afterwards  and  is  now  marked  by  a  monu- 
mental stone.  At  last  their  defeat  being  complete, 
they  hastened  in  utter  confusion  towards  the  bridge 
across  the  Ldnth,  near  Wezen ;  but  the  bridge  giving 
way,  and  the  people  behind  pushing  on,  unaware  of 
the  circumstance,  great  numbers  were  precipitated 
with  their  horses  into  the  river.  Spurs  and  horse- 
shoes have  been  dug  out  in  great  quantities  at  the  spot 
very  recently,  in  making  the  canal  of  the  Linth. 

TTie  natives  of  the  valley  collected  eighteen  hundred 
suits  of  armour  and  eleven  banners.  They  buried 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  under  heaps 
of  soil,  still  visible ;  although  the  bodies  of  many  meti 
of  rarik  were  afterwards  taken  up  by  their  friends^ 
and  carried  away  to  the  abbey  of  Ruti.  "'   ^ 

Such  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Naefels,  whicH 
proved  almost  as  fatal  to  the  nobles  as  that  of  Sem- 
pach:  its  anniversary  is  yet  commemorated.  Tlie 
names  of  the  men  of  Glaris,  who  perished  on  the  oc- 
casion (the  most  considerable  only,  it  is  presumed,  as 
there  are  but  fifty-one  recorded)  are  read  over,  and 
an  oration  pronounced.  The  inhabitants  of  Wezeii 
were  compelled  to  send  a  deputation  to  be  present  at 
&e  annud  ceremony,  and  to  hear  the  provoking  ac- 
count of  the  treachery  of  their  ancestors.  A  tale,  now 
told  them  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  tunies ; 
but  at  present  always  foHowed  by  a  good  dinner,  to 
which  they  are  invited. 
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.  The  conquerors  of  Naefels,  assisted  by  the  troops 
of  Zurich,  and  seven  more  of  the  confederate  cantons, 
immediately  laid  siege  to  Rapperschwyl,  which  held 
for  and  was  dependent  on  Austria.  They  were  more 
than  six  thousand  in  number,  and  well  provided  with 
battering  engines ;  yet  could  not  take  the  town,  de- 
fended as  it  was,  by  plebeians  like  themselves.  And 
thus,  in  all  disputes  between  burghers,  success  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  nearly  balanced ;  but  whether 
from  some  radical  defect  in  the  mode  of  warfare  of 
the  nobles  of  these  times,  or  a  superiority  of  enthu- 
siasm, if  not  of  courage,  in  the  citizens,  the  advantage 
generally  remained  to  the  latter.  The  causes  of  so 
uniform  a  result  may  be  found,  not  only  in  their  happy 
ignorance  of  the  vicious  tactics  of  the  age,  but  in  their 
poverty,  which  precluded  the  use  of  horses  and  heavy 
armour ;  and  in  their  native  equality,  which  induced 
close  ranks  and  compact  order,  instead  of  the  loose 
and  irregular  mode  of  feudal  warfare.  Muller  beUeves 
the  ancient  Swiss  probably  fought  in  clans,  and  shows 
that  such  was  also  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  in 
Homer's  time.  The  children  of  Israel  likewise  went 
to  battle,  each  "  under  the  colours  of  the  house  of 
his  father."  These  were  the  tactics  of  nature,  and 
probably  of  heroism.  The  feudal  army  likewise  might 
be  considered  as  classed  in  households,  but  such 
only  as  were  composed  of  masters  and  slaves ;  with- 
out mutual  enthusiasm  or  reciprocal  attachment,  with- 
out any  common  interest  or  similarity  of  manners. 
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nehbef  using  the  same  weapons,  nor  even  serVifi^  in 
tbc  suncTaidcs. 

Tbf  Rcords  »ad  tnditioDs  of  the  »iiae  infonA  us, 
K~w«T^Y.  cif  coe  tSisrit,  the  Amman  of  Zug,  who  met 
with  \  sad  (^ck  at  a  |J3C«  not  &r  firom  the  bank&df 
(he  KeusSk  wbere  be  was  oat-gen»aIed  hy  a  party  ot 
JU&«tn3iis»  and  lost  the  greater  number  of  his  people. 
The  *^  WrH  of  tbe  Dead"  ma^  the  spot  where  their 
booes  lay.  Tbe  omfederales  were  more  successful 
at  Beans,  wfaicb  was  taken ;  and  where  they  foon^ 
m  a  dungeon,  covered  with  lags,  and  in  Qie  lowest 
state  of  wretchedness,  a  bidiop  of  lisbon,  'prior  of 
Alcantara,  who,  when  travelling  peaceably  through 
the  country,  had  been  seized  by  some  of  the  m^rc^ 
nary  baMs  kept  in  pay  by  the  nobles,  and  shut  iHt) 
for  a  long  wMIe,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a-rahsoifL 
Tlie  Beniese  supplied  him  With  clothes,  tnoney,  and 
horses,  to  fetum  to  Portugal,  from  Whdhce  he  trans- 
mitted a  thousand  ducats  to  assist  in  carrying 'on  the 
war  against  his  plast  oppressors. 

"nie  Bernese,  who  understood  better  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Helvetic  league  how  to  improve  op- 
■portunitiefs  of  aggrandizement,  'lioW  appropriated  thi 
fertile  Valley  of  Interiaken,  tying  between  thb  lakes  of 
Thuh  and  Bri^rtz,  to  themselves,  and  have  kept  it 
ever  since.  Descending  the  Aar  to  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine,  they  next  seized  lipon  the  country  since 
called  Argovie :  Zuritth  partook  a  little  of  this  grasping 
and  ambiiious  spirit ;  but  the  shepherds  of  the  Wald- 
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stitten,  ftdihful  to  their  antique  spirit  of  siH^lycity  and 
independence,  T^fnained  within  liie  liuiits  of  their 
mountvins. 

The  house  of  Austria  and  the  reniaining  nobles» 
seeing  at  last  the  necessity  of  peace  with  an  unooa- 
c^^able  foe,  concluded  a  truce  for  seven  years,  in 
which  many  contending  claims  were  liberally  adjust- 
ed ;  and  which  contained  this  singular  provision,  "  that 
if  Austria  or  its  allies  had  any  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Confederates,  the  affair  should  be  submit- 
ted to  arbitrators,  chosen  in  the  canton  complained  of; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cantons  were  plaintiffs, 
arbitrators  chosen  among  Austrian  counsellors  should 
decide." 

Four  years  after  this,  the  discovery  of  a  secret  in- 
telligence between  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria  (unde  to 
Leopold  Superbus),  and  a  corrupt  magistrate  1389 
of  Zurich,  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  burgo-  1415. 
master  with  sixteen  of  his  council ;  and  to  a  solemn 
compact  called  the  convention  of  Sempach,  between 
the  Confederates,  for  the  better  security  of  internal 
peace  and  order,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  more 
strict  military  discipline,  and  greater  subordination  in 
the  field.  The  delay  occasioned  by  plundering  the 
baggage,  had,  at  Sempach,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, prevented  a  general  pursuit ;  and  to  avoid  this 
evil  in  future,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  booty  so  gained 
should  go  to  the  common  stock.  By  another  article  of 
the  sswe  convention,  women  were  specially  protected 
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from  injiiry  or  insult,  except  when  *'  found  in  annai»  or 
raising  an  alaim  by  their  cries."  On  the  other  hand, 
Duke  Albert  applied  himself  to  repress  the  marauding 
habits  of  the  nobles,  encouraged  letters,  and,  although 
he  caused  more  than  one  hundred  Vaudois,  in  Stiria, 
to  be  burnt  alive,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  good 
and  mild  piince ! 
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Anecdote— Barbarous  criminai  Jostice-^ews— Magistracy  deemed  a  Burtlieii 
— Corraptioii  of  Priests  and  MoDks«--€ln»tftBtional  Dispute— Gmsades-^ 
Impartiality  of  the  Towns  as  Umpires  of  the  Nobles— Judicial  Combat^  and 
private  Combat. 

Whilst  every  year  was  marked  by  the  extinctioii 
of  s<Hn^  great  &mily  renowned  for  ages  past,  or  by  llie 
ei^blishment  of  some  religious  house,  contributing  not 
a  little  to  the  ruin  of  its  founders,  the  Helvetic  Confe- 
derates  were  daily  rising  in  importance,  their  friend^ 
ship  coiirted,  their  alliance  sued  for,  and  their  inde- 
jiendence  acknowledged  by  the  surrounding  nobles. 
:Forty  lordships  had  been  purchased  by  them,  within 
a  very  short  time,  from  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  his 
vassals  ;  and  one  of  those  bargains  involves  a  trait  of 
prunitive  manners,  which  we  record  upon  the  iaith  of 
a  national  song.  The  city  of  Berne  being  in  treaty 
with  a  certain  tyrannical  lord,  the  Baron  of  Thurri,  for 
the  sale  of  the  great  valley  of  Fentingen  and  of  the 
castle,  from  which  he  exercised  his  tyranny,  the  inha- 
bitants,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  negotiation,  sent 
to  Berne  to  oSki  their  assistance  in  raising  the  money 
necessary,  engaging  (whether  as  a  pledge  of  their 
sincerity,  or  as  a  means  of  economy)  "  to  abstain 
.from  the  use  of  veal  for  seven  years !"  The  notions 


iLV-:.  juusmmi^  jat  a^-joc^  tbeieooit  truce 
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ji'  :ni!  Tsasais  jrer  -isar  Tievcoid  lord,  yet  were  the 
.eutti.  iiiei  ji  IIS  iL'cnr  lil  ^.^'uti-aiwl,  and  the  privi- 
-tae  JI  jcctinnn^  iEnr  cwa  jaijes  Toudisafed  Mily 
■te  ^  ^MauL  jr^w .  -TTiiiri  fssace  beijig  still  admi- 
3iaergigLffl:a^g.  Z^z^A.  and  T^  by  impearial  grant, 
as  ioeixrarr?.  Tbe  pdnc^Jes  cpcn  viudb  that  justice 
TBO  ^ifciui-Bfir  rrmt  ti  ha-rr  hnm  >mth  ■iihTinrirnVTin'1 
X^  sdak  apptmr  to  have  beea  cameil 

ic«  "ai^a.  soa  UaQer  :  tbey  relate  to 

of  Hm  muoo. 
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-  S^  «  Jerse.  :2ii  3e  ■«^:in«tt-  «i  ii  jwt  rf  Hw  gile  by  flw 
smffim,  ba 
is  baiuisliefl 

^y  j;:jti  r-;ia  ac  'ir-^j-.— i-^  .-t'  ae  x~«3t  »Jt  having  ipoken  immcv 
Jt-t;-'  V  TT-inxsuie  Bca  mu  ••-■nwa.  Ifheittnras,  besbsU  have 
W  ^«M  Tni  TTif-  -TV  iJiiX ':■  iM^h  rf  Sr  fiaHni.  fhll  iiTiT  %i 
^  «■£)  J  ^f^unu  ::x  Sauie,  ^.t  ^iac  a  pngnuit-'' — "  HuiDs  Melte)i> 
'3*0-4,  "^  .aa£siBi  ^  -j^  a^iz  veart  cid  until  [he  blood  started, shall 
Jif  j:7Dfi  wcvrwi  ie  ^mi  VfrCies  ind  banished  for  ever  two  mitea 
Nyowi  ar  Kj.mv.** — .-^  Cjo^  &mm  af  UmnsKiB,  for  alealiBg-a  pair 

s-an  Z^zTja" — "  Air  ^tae  i;'-j:iz^  the  cmh,  tfaall  ha»e  bis  fio^iefs 
ciirpei  oC;  zzd  ^na.  sLt;!  ^  ha^^fd.  Any  one  ran7ing  money  out 
lIl^ititrf'-iM  hug  "m  iiiiiiili  niAiili  il.  iintl  hif  *— "''  ""  """ 
•*  An  iiuikccpcT,  Laii^  K'«s^  uena  to  finicuie  the  seal  of  a.couo- 
Mllof  of  Berne,  who  M^  at  bis  house,  made  uscof  it  to  forge  three 
Ofcligdioni  for  10ms  ofmciwy,  wbieh'(being  supponedby  fahe  wit^ 
»r»6w)liacUiiiedalWM>uiler»al6t«¥w  jMia.    The  fraud  beii^ 
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on,  ki^Siany  pm&  of 'SwilMrlattd^  wMi  x^pn  datavi  or 
6ven  vril&Km  doovg,  **  before  the  Wkdle  ptodpie^''  «li 
Muller  expressly  sayp,  and  e^n^  pMdWy  by  tiife 
wbole  people:  a  mode  liable  tostiHgifeiBterincoEye^ 
irienoes  than  any  other>  savetlMrt;  df'aeqvet  trifamals. 
The  V&Dd  and  inhuman  rage,  esiemed  atowt  tUb 
time  against  the  Jews,  served  to  show  how  Hide  the 
Jfeelinga  ^  the  vulgar  weve  to  be  trusted.    A  sokiiier 
guilty  of  infkntiddfe,  at  Die8#enhdfein  on  die  ittdne, 
)l«vihg  charged  a  Jew  ^vvth  biiying  or  afqplyiiig  ^'  to 
buy  the  l^lood  of  the  child/'  the  Jew,  as  wdU  «s  the  eii- 
ttiinal/wai^  senteneM  to  die.  On  bearing  idiis,  the  fitfy 
0f  th^  ^pdt)ula6e  burst  &rth  iipion  his  deleted  incia. 
Thirty-ei^t  Stffm  Wcnre  bimit  ahve  at  Sohaffbansen 
and  at  Winberthnta/and^  the  survivovs  (kAnpciUled  tb 
a4l);)ure  iheurMth:    The  pritom  of  Ztirich'were>fiMi^ 
1^  them,  apd  it  was  with  the  ^Uttaaost  difficulty  that 
the  magistrates' obtained  the  mitigation  of  their  puniali- 
Inent  -into  bariicdiraetat,  with  a  fine  of  ^ecsihuadHQ 
florins.    'So  strbeious  an  instaaoe  of  vidence  and  in- 
justice led,  however,  to  some  important  impxovemenis 
in  tb^  con jtitution  of  Zurich :  it  being  resolved  th»k, 
in  future,  the  genera^  assembly  of 'the  people  >shoulA 

discovered,  he  was  broken  i^pon  the  wheel  at  Beroe,  i^nd  the  witnesses 
*  boiled  in  a  kettle  !'" — **  tJnequal  marriages  were  severely  and  even 
capitally  pt!kni«faed.  Matrit^es/wilkin  Aefdrbiddend^ree.'Weife^Qt^ 
jeet  to  a  fine."^-^*'  Tlw  'avayer,  or  chief  magisCtatty*  found  yrivtmfvt 
those  who  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  carnival,  Tbq  young,  peo- 
ple assembirng  for  that  purpose  were  matched  by  him,  free  persons 
*«^d  serfs,  acto^dirig  to  their  respective  rAnks^*'  .    .      > 
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only  take,  ocgwjixice  of  war  and  peace,  and  of  quesk 
taotis  relative  to  the  emperor,  leaving  the  adii4nistrar 
lion  of  the  govetmoent  exidlusively  with  the  council. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  office 
of  counsellor  had  been  much  in  esteem  with  the 
bui^iers ;  and  we  may  infer,  fixxnoi  the  numerous  fines 
and  other  penalties  draounced  against  those  who 
ahould  abuse  c»r  maltreat  them,  that  magistrates  did 
not  hold  an  ^iviable  situation.  When  the  people  .<^ 
Schaffhausai  divided  themselves  into  ''  tribes,"  ac- 
cording to  their  trades,  they  had  to  ask*  as  a&vour,  cf 
^HB  most  distinguished  among  them,  to  take  upon 
.themselves  the  troublesome  and  costly  functions  of  th^ 
pnoidfflicy ;  aad  it  was  stipulated  that  no  one  should 
be  obliged  to  serve  them  for  longer  than  a  year.  Thus 
it  seems,  that  the  Yenetian  senators  were  originadiy 
called  ''  Pregadi"  (Intreated)  ;  and  in  JBngland  there 
was  a  time  when  a  seat  in  parliament  was  deemed  a 
burthen,  6x>m  which  individuals  desired  to  be  exempt. 
Arbitrary  exeoitive  power  was  alone  the  object  of  am- 
bition :  to  talk,  advise,  and  discuss,  could,  in  &ct, 
scarcely  be  a  valuable  privilege  at  a  period  when  pu1> 
;lic  opinion  was  not  of  consequence  suffici^it  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  be  its  constituted  organ. 

At  Berne,  the  form  of  government  remained  much 
more  stationary  than  in  any  of  the  other  cantons ;  and 
and  an  aristocracy,  ever  heroic  in  the  field,,  just,  pm- 
dent,  economical,  though  somewhat  arbitrary  at  home, 
preserved  unimpaired  the  ascendency  acquired  by  the 
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first  founders  of  the  republic,  and  transmitted  friMi  ge- 
neration to  generation  a  moderate  fortune  in  land,  rarely 
diminished  by  luxury  or  extravagance,  and  never  in- 
creased by  any  species  of  emolument,  except  that 
arising  from  the  office  of  bailiff  in  the  provinces,*  or 
from  military  service  abroad*  The  ornaments  and 
fhmiture  of  their  houses,  heirlooms  of  the  wall,  and 
the  cupboard*,  costly  once,  but  never  changed,  were 
the  pride  of  the  tenth  generation  as  nmdi  as  ofthe 
first.  Large  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  richly  carved^ 
with  devices  and  almorial  bearings,  coats  of  mail,  and 
War-horses,  are  described  with  complacency  in  their 
legacies  to  their  friends. 

^  In  all  private  family-concerns,  the  monks  and  nnns 
(bigards  and  beguines)  had  long  been  the  chief  di- 
rectors ;  no  affidr  of  consequence,  and  particularly  no 
inariiage,  was  effected  without  their  interference ;  and 
the  nuns,  had  on  this  account,  become  subject  to  rather 
an  opprobrious  appellation.  Tie  scandalous  schiism 
in  &e  Romish  church  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tendom to  the  many  glalritig  abuses  of  the  monastid 
orders,  and  brought  on  their  universal disgraoethrough* 
out  Switzerland*  At  Beme,  a  learned  Dominican^  Ni- 
colas de  Landau,  who  had  studied  '^  the  gi^eat  books 
chained  to  the  library  -  of  his  convent/*  preached 
against  these  abuses  with  zeal  and  success. 

*  The  value  of  the  furniture  of  a  Bernese  patrician,  called  Zeguti, 
as  ascertained  by  his  last  will,  A.  D.  1367,  was  equal,  to  the  public 
revenue  of  the  city  for  one  year. 
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CtMOCtad  of  nrioas  deeds  pf  unhdiqesfi,  ail4 
thRateaed  in  theii  posonB,  thia  guil^;  thought  them- 
aalvcs  fixuaate  to  esca^pe,  with  the  payment  of  ^ 

Ai  Fribourg  and  Iijwsanne  the  religious  cofpmu- 
■ities  were  ad  j  admoqisbed.  At  ^asie  th#jf  ^enf 
totaltf  expelled,  but  they  nmintaingd  their  grqtm^  \^ 
Qamutj. 

Atniii)g<fis|iiitebet«iQe&the  peaaaHta  and^gh- 
MB  <£  Zug  w«s  CbUowed  by  tbe  isrest^alipii .  pn4 
tmi  dcosjon  of  an  important  fec^^^  q^esti<^  T^ 
IMBSHAs  daimed  an  equal  ti^A  with  the  biirgt^$rs«  t^i 
Aeke^iiiig  aftbcsealand  baiBKrc^thecaii^tpii.  Tb^  . 
hNI^>«3  ksisted  qpoa  tbeii  ev^^UTQ  n^,  fq^i^ded 
en  toBg  est^Wiebo^  custopi,  apd  appe^e4  to  their  ocw* 
fadttntes,  u  bouad  to  protea  e^a^  ^til^utipnsf 
wkio  cbUmI  upoa  ao  tp  do.  The  pe^s^ts  detail  th^ 
ligfat  of  the  Helvetic  }e9^iq  tp  wt^ep?  ia  t^eir  ^i;itq|-^ 
nal  coocerns.  wd,  ^Med  J^y  ^@  c^^mfsry  pfioj^  (^ 
Schwyts,  carried  their  pwift  by, fgEc^jJ^i^^^rpiypf 
t0D  thousand  ia^>  setf  ;bf  tbe  VlUted  Q^u^ngj  gopif 
on^ieUed  them  to  yield,  wi  tb«yh^,  giQr^ovw.  ^IP  pajr 
tbe  expttuns  of  the  fed^»i,^dCpQ.  Thj^  ri^  prdu(jr« 
OB  the  part  c£  the  H^ht^q  league),  t«  mAtnt^p  ^Kistiqg 
ioslituUons,  roigt^  in  ar^  haoijg,  l^^com^  ^  tl|Q 
power  of  orartftrowieg  jiheoa ;  and  the  iedor^  bcrndf 


,  •  Thb  t>riests  goUveniaitles  tinly  were  Ihroicu  info  ()rison,  for  pre* 
tliming  to  return  after  ihey  had  Im«ii  once  driven  awayi 
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tdo  we^  as  it.i&  at  piesent,  migltt  thus  be  madS  uti 
s^oDg  as  to  reduce  all  the  govermnents  into  one.  In 
England,  or  in  the  United  States,  any  such  quarrel  as 
this,  accompanied  with  acts  of  yiolence,  would  have  led 
to  a  legal  prosecution  of  the  individuals  accused  of 
those  acts,  and  the  right  of  keeping  the  seal  and  ban^ 
ner  would  thus  have  been  decided  incidentally.  Bui 
Swiss  judges  are,  in  &ct,  members  of  the  government ; 
theii'  courts  are  ooHsidered  as  brandies  of  the  execu* 
iivB  department,  and  therefore  parties  to  all  constitu- 
tional disputes  ;  whilst  in  thoetei  countries,  wheiref  the^ 
divifflon  of  power  is  understood,  the  judicial  depart- 
ment being  aihogether  independent  both  of  the  execu* 
tlve  and  legislative  departments^  as  also  of  the  people 
fotms  the  natural  and  safe  tunpire  between  them. 
.  We  bwre  .already  alluded  to  the  waning  power  of 
the  iieudai  lords,  and  io  the  sort  of  fatality  that  seemed 
to  pursue  them :  their  taanners  and  occi^ations  were 
not  those/that  ensnite  prosperity  or  long  life.  Otho,  the 
last  df  the  :powerfid  fenuly  of  Grandson,,  on  the  Laket 
of.  Neudhd(tel,  pignshed  on  1ke  ^  df  August,  ISdT,  in 
judiotei  oombdt  with  Gerard  d'Estravay erf .  Num*" 
bers  died  im  the  CroiBades;  The  ^last  6f  fbe  MbntCkH 
cons  fell  by  the  hand  of  at  Janissary,  in  Palestine. 
£!«igueiamd  de  Cbuqy^,  he  ^idioiom^e  threatened  the  veiy 
esiskenceiof  Helvtetia,  wa^  Idlled  at  Nicopolis.  Th&ui 
cclskem.  expieditions  did  indeed  destroy  many*,  bm 
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,  *  .^«e  ftn  account  ^f  lUpf  fioiobaft,  <i^tk>  first  .y^ine. 
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they  ruined  more :  those  who  returned  with  life,  oftai 
finding  themselves  dispossessed  of  their  estates,  or 
dl>le  only  to  redeem  than  by  the  alienation  of  their 
most  valuable  seignorial  rights  to  their  vassals. 

Bodi  lord  and  vassal  were  daily  becoming  more 
eagdrtobe  admitted  citizens  of  the  towns,  a  favour 
Which  they  often  obtained  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
thereby  acquiring  an  equal  ri^t  to  the  protecdbn; 
and,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  the  niediation  of  their  bo- 
burghers  ;  and  thus,  the  very  men  whose  political 
existence,  as  rqiublicans,  was  founded  upon  the  over- 
throw of  feudal  power,  became  (tlie  Bernese  particd- 
kudy )  imipires  between  their  fixmer  masters  and  their 
fixmer  f^kw-seife,  and  in  most  circumstances  held 
the  balance  ^with  scrupulous  impartiality.  In  efiEect, 
Ifae  magistrates  o£  ministers  <^  those  governments, 
whidihave  had  the  most  popular  origin,  may,  p^- 
baps,  on  sndi  occasions,  be  best  trusted  with  the  cause 
of  power,  and  least  suspected  of  an  excessive  leaning 
towards  the  people.  CompeHed  so  often  at  home  to 
yfeld  their  own  will,  and  to  curb  their  propensity  to 
arbitrary  measures,  they  are  the  more  disposed  io  in- 
dulge in  them  abroad,  evenwhai  it  is  not  on  their  own 
account. 

As  applying  to  the  claims  of  co-buighership,  we 
have  rather  a  curious  detail  of  the  conduct  of  a  baxon^ 
who  began  hostilities  against  Basle  with  ixAy  mae 
men,  and  who,  lying  in  ambuscade  to  carry  off  some 
burghers,  was  himsdf  taken  prisoner.    The  diet  was 
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tilien  sitting  at  Zofingen,  and  as  he  had  taken  the  prer 
caution  to  get  himself  admitted  a  burgher  of  Soleure, 
he  claimed  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  deputies  of  that  town  fonnally  repaired  to  the  inn 
of  the  Basle  deputies,  to  request  that  he  might  be  set 
fit  liberty.  Upon  this  visit,  the  Basle  deputies  having 
first  presented  them  with  a  cup  of  wine,  then  with 
toasts  sopped  in  wine,  and  powdered  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  agreed  to  their  demand,  and  thus  ended 
the  enterprise  of  the  noble  baron!  The  abuse  of 
petty  warfare  was  carried  so  far,  that  single  adven- 
turers presumed  to  send  regular  declarations  of  hosti- 
lity, in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  gallows,  if  taken  in 
their  predatory  expeditions. 

Judicial  combats  were  in  some  cases  sanctioned  by 
law.  Any  individual  accusing  another  of  a  crime  was 
aidmitted  to  prove  it  by  witnesses,  or  by  single  com- 
bat ;  but  if  he  did  not  succeed,  his  adversary  had  a 
right  to  trample  upon  him.  Any  one  introducing  him- 
self into  a  house  by  force,  after  the  evening  bell,  might 
be  killed  by  the  occupier  ;  and  if  the  homicide. had  no 
witnesses,  he  was  allowed  to  come  into  court  with 
*'  Three  straws  of  the  thatch  of  his  own  roof,  or  his 
dgg,  or  the  cat  that  lay  on  the  hearth,  or  the  cock 
watching  by  the  hens."  The  idea  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  meanest  creature  or  thing  might  be 
the  instrunient  of  Providence  for  the  detection  of 
falsdiood. 

Two  pien  of  Glaris,  near  relations,  were  walking 
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blether  aioag  the  edge  of  a  precifuce.  One  of  tlKS^ 
who  was  heir  to  the  otiier,  pushed  him  over.  By  a 
singular  hazard,  the  tall  did  not  prove  &tal ;  and  an 
accusation  was  of  course  brou^  against  the  aggressor, 
who  invented  a  counter  accusation  in  bis  own  defence. 
The  parties  were  closely  examined  by  the  judges ; 
both  put  to  the  rack !  but  each  persisting  in  his  own 
statement,  the  truth  r^nained  undiscovered.  At  length 
the  general  assembly  (the  people)  ordained  that  the 
cause  should  be  tried  by  judicial  combat  The  two 
champions  met  in  the  public  square  before  the  chundi 
of  Glaris,  the  ISth  of  August,  1423,  entering  the  lists 
stripped  to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  dieir  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands.  The  Landamman  Ischudi,  and 
sixty  judges,  sat  round,  with  the  inhabitants  behind 
them,  all  except  the  relatives  of  the  parties.  At  a 
signal,  the  combatants  engaged,  they  fought  long,  and 
for  a  time  with  very  equal  success ;  at  length  the  in- 
nocent man  was  victorious,  and  his  advo^ary,  as  he 
lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
his  fate. 

Private  combats  were  authorized  by  custom  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  even  when  they  had  no  judicial  ob- 
ject. In  1428,  a  Spaniard,  being  at  Basle,  called  out 
on  the  public  square,  in  the  style  of  Icnight-errantry, 
"  I  am  bora  of  a  noble  family,  I  have  travelled  in  a 
hundred  different  countries,  and  seen  a  thousand  towns, 
bm  have  never  met  with  any  bold  enough  to  measuFc 
his  sword  with  Don  Juan  de  Merlo."    This  arrogance 
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was  resented  by  the  noble  Henry  de  Ramstein,  who 
threw  down  his  gauntlet.  The  conditions  of  the  com- 
bat were,  that  each  of  the  knights  should  try  a  thrust 
of  tl;ie  lance,  three  strokes  of  the  battle-axe,  and  forty 
Of  the  sword.  They  fought  on  the  great  square  before 
the  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the  Margrave,  Wil- 
liam de  Retelm,  and  five  other  noblemen,  judges  of 
the  combat.  A  multitude  of  burghers  and  knights 
having  assembled  from  the  country,  extrabrdinaxy  pre- 
cautions wete  taken  by  the  magistrates  foi^  the  safety 
of  the  town.  Adcfitional  guadrds  wete  plkoed  kt  Hie 
gattes,  horsemen  patrdled?  the  street^,  ahd  armed: boats 
rowed  before  Ike  town:  The  two  champions  display • 
ed>  great  vigour,  skin,  and  cOuriage,  without  doing  each 
other  mutdi'harm,  being,  of  course,  dad  in  steel,  and 
neithisr  had  a  decided  sldvantage^  Don  Juan  was 
knighted  on  Ite  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Temporarj  Occupatisn  of  Val  Ijevantiiia  by  the  Waldstetten— Union  of  t|i« 
Unernthal  wiUi  Uri — The  Rig^ht  of  criminal  Justice— Transferable  Pro- 
perty—Appcnsd — ^Its  Wars — Bravery  of  the  People — Obtains  its  Inde? 
pcDilenc^ 

1 

A.  D.        Some  peasants  of  Uri  and  Underwalden* 

**^*    driying  their  cattle  to  the  great  annual  feir  of 

Valeze  in  the  Milanese,  had  their  oxen  and  horses  taken 

from  them  by  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  Duke 

Galeas  Visconti.  The  Cantons  having  in  vain  expostur 

I  lated,  assembled  some  troops,  crossed  the  St.  6othard» 

and  appearing  unexpectedly  in  the  valley  of  Levantina, 
received  the  ready  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  uiid 
jseturned  home  satisfied  with  having  secured  this  im« 
portant  entrance  into  Italy.  For  some  years  they 
held  it  undisturbed ;  but  threatened  at  last  by^the  sons 
of  Visconti,  they  repassed  the  Alps,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  again  silenced  all  opposition,  and  secured  for 
their  allies  in  the  valley  those  rights  which  they  had 
originally  undertaken  to  protect,  as  well  as  a  safe  and 
free  passage  for  themselves. 

In  treating  with  the  Italians,  the  Swiss,  always 
their  inferior  in  diplomatic  art,  were  sure  of  carrying 
their  point  another  way.  Happy  if,  the  possession  of 
their  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  old  world  satisfying 
their  ambition,  they  had  been  contented  with  guarding 
its  approaches ! 


tllE  SWISS  INVADE  ITALY. '  M^ 

The'  B&epherds  of  Val  Levantina  having  reoeired 
some  injury  from  those  of  Val  d'Ossola,  or  Eschen- 
thai,  the  Swiss,  as.  their  protectors,  remonstrated 
with  the  Milanese  barons  of  Val  d*  Ossola,  but  were! 
treated  with  derision  and  contempt.  An  immediate 
mvasion  through  the  wild  pass  of  the  Simplon  showed 
to  these  imprudent  lords  the  rashness  of  their  ^.p. 
conduct.  They  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  '**^* 
whole  valley  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  Swiss 
marched  back  to  their  mountains,  leaving  a  small  gar* 
rison  at  Ducxno  d*  Ossola.  But  the  barons  having 
surprised  and  retaken  the  town  soon  after  their  de- 
parture^ they  crossed  the  Alps  again,  and  ^.d. 
once  more  established  their  authority,  with  ^^^*' 
the  same  success,  although  not  without  more  opposi^ 
tion.  The  castle  of  Fachw-ean  was  blown  up,  by 
means  of  a  mine*,  and  the  garrison  buried  under  its 
ruins ;  the  fort  of  Duomo  d'  Ossola  destroyed,  and 
many  other  strong  holds  taken.  Incapable  of  defend- 
ing it,  the  nobles  now  sold  the  Eschenthal  to  the  Count 
of  Savoy,  and  this  prince  sending  troops  through  the 
Yalais,  and  over  the  Simplon,  whilst  Carmignola,  the 
best  general  then  in  Italy,  advanced  with  the  Milanese 
focoes  from  the  southern  side,  the  Waldstetten,  unpre- 
pared for  this  double  attack,  evacuated  the  country. 

At  the  northern  foot  of  St.  Gothard  was  another 

*  This  is.  the  first  time  thitt  gunpowder  ia  mentioned  in  the  Uei-« 
\etiG  wars.    The  confederates  also  appear  to  have  had  a  great  gun^ 


Ii9  IMHABPTiiliT9  4^  APFSNZIS* 

oonpiderahle,  tbiat  dauey  had  forgo(te9»  to  b^tow  tfaa 
feudal  inYe0tituIl^•    AS^r  oimy  y^urg,  a.  capital  ciime 
wa?  cwuni^^d  in  tbe  y^Ui^,  md  the  ishahitsnAd  then 
p^pceivec},  fpr  the  first  time,  Oaoi  they  had  no  ji4^  to 
tak^  oogoizafiiiee  of  it  In  t)u^  Qn9^rg^IX^  th^  .applied 
to  Uri,  the  luivfamfiwi  of  thirit  gaatpii  haying  beeo  con* 
stituted  high  justit^isury  by  tbe  ^ip^ror,  and  two  judges 
were  ^ept  to  them  frv^  hi9  tqbwjEiL    From  Uii3  iime» 
Urseiren  ^  Uiri  fprmad  ipply  oo^  poninif^^  but  tbi^ 
laJto*  reiH^j^^  e^idusively  the  9eat  of  justice.  Jt  waa 
certainly  a  irtr^u^e  p^r^optioii  of  th^  right  of  iis^Ueting 
punishment  ofi  prisoinalst  thus  to  imagine  4hat  it  could 
be  alienated  Uk^  private  property,  bought  aqd  iold  ibr 
a  vakable  conaid^raUon>  or  bestowed  ai^  a  froe  gift  to 
oblige  a  fi^find;  and  th»t  th^  license  oS  a  foreign  prince 
was  necessary^. aqd could  give  tb^  right  to  hang  amaa 
abroad !  Yet  this  notion  kept  its  ground  in  Swit^er* 
land,  lc«g  aft^r  m^  other  idea  of  political  ds^mi^f^iw^ 
on  the  eH9)er(»r  hi^  been  shak^i  oS^^ 

A.  b.     T^^  a^elud^  and  Wtterto  submissiw  ^p- 

^^^-  bwdspf  Appwz?lw^^&?^tte*ttaaBf«rttb«if 

rights  aod  resist  pppreseioa.   The  cwjjtey  is  an  mmr 

]a^  group  of  inou»tains,  ferming  the  le^  \xm49Sf  of 
the  vsiJley  of  the  RMm>  »ear  that  .river's  Mfrasce  wfc^ 
tjip.l^e  Qf  Constancy:  it  had  h^m  added  by  pur- 
chase to  the  extensive  tracts  which  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  originally  granted  to  the  founders  ef  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall.    Under  the  paternal  care  of  the 


AVsiaiT  THEIR  iunaH7&  »r 

ncniks,  tbeoountry^  once  a  detert,  long  txmtimied  tb 
i&dvaxice  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  until  one  of  the 
abbots,  abusing  bis  power,  imposed  exorbitant  charges 
Vfon  the  people,  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  his 
Jbaili^,  by  every  aggravation  of  insidt  and  orudty. 
It  is  upon  record  that,  for  dieir  amusement,  they  wor- 
ried the  peasants  with  large  dogs.  The  mountaineerls 
loi^  brooded  in  silence  over  their  injuries,  and  at 
Isngth  a  league  was  secretly  formed  between  four  of 
Ihe  principal  districts.  On  the  appointed  day  they 
appeared  in  arms,  and  the  petty  tyrants  quickly  fled, 
abandoning  their  castles.  The  abbot  implored  as*- 
aistance  firom  the  imperial  towns  upon  the  lake :  an 
unavailing  arbitration  took  place,  but  the  vexations  of 
the  bailiffs  soon  re*commenced. 

Appenzel  then  applied  to  the  Cantons  to  be  CMt 

mitted  into  their  league,  but  was  refiised  by  all  but 

the  Schwytz;  who^  however^  only  sent  an  experienced 

ojficer  to  head  them  in  the  field,  and,  as  it  likewise 

appears,  a  landamman  to  direct  their  affiurs.    Glaxis, 

precluded  by  her  terms  of  union  fiom  forming  a 

Beparate  alliance,  did  not  prevent  200  of  her  young 

men  from  engaging  in  the  war.    The  result  was»  as 

oit  all  similar  occasions  during  the  lastliundred  years, 

favourable  to  the  patriots .    With  an  army  of    ^ .  p. 

2500  men,  they  defeated  their  opponents  at     ^'^' 

8peicher ;  after  which,  feeling  able  to  defend  them- 

selves,  the  men  of  Appenzel  dismissed  their  friends, 

with  600  suits  of  steel  armour  and  four  banners,  as 


GALLANT  CONDUCT  OF  COUNT  RODOLPH. 

tfaeir  share  of  the  booty  ;  and  might  liow  perhaps  liave 
terminated,  by  compromise,  the  feudatory  war,  which 
still  continued,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Austria  declared 
his  intention  of  defending  the  abbot,  and  of  marching 
with  his  vassals,  and  those  of  the  nobles  of  Thurgovia, 
to  humble  the  insolent  shepherds.  They,  however, 
had  also  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  Count  Rodolph 
of  Werdehburg,  of  the  race  of  Montfort — a  man  of 
high  reputation,  and  inimical  to  the  Duke  for  some  of- 
fence committed  against  his  family.  Having  fortified 
the  passes  of  their  mountains,  under  his  direction, 
they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  which  com- 

A.D.     menoed  in  two  places,  on  the  17th  of  June. 

1405.     Q^Q  division  of  the  Duke's  amiy,  which  had 
come  round  by  the  Rheinthal,  forced  the  entrendi- 
ments  at  the  foot  of  the  Stoss  imder  Gaiss,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill,  by  paths  now  rendered  slippery  and 
difScult  by  heavy  rain,  whilst  the  shepherds  were  roll- 
ing down  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  collected  for  that 
purpose,  and  fitting,  whenever  they  came  to  close 
encounter,  with  the  most  desperate  valour.    One  man, 
Uly  Rotoech  by  niame,  planting  his  back  against  a 
chalet,  sustained  alone  the  attadc  of  twelve  assailants ; 
and,  after  killing  five  of  them,  suffered  himself  to  be 
consumed  with  the  building,  to  which  they  had  set 
fire  behind  him,  rather  than  surrender.  The  assailants 
^ere  already  exhausted  by  a  laborious  ascent  over 
grounds  so  well  defended,  when  Count  Rodolph  and 
ids  men,  barefooted,  in  order  to  tread  more  surely 


AU8TRIANS  DEPfiATBD.       .  Hi 

iqK>n  the  wet  grass,  left  their  posifiona  and  dame  doym 
with  loud  shouts  to  meet  them.  The  charge  was^  how- 
ever,  received  with  great  steadiness,  and  the  ground 
disputed  for  six  hours  longer,  until  a-  stratagem  in- 
duced the  Austrians  to  retreat :  the  women  of  Appeo* 
2el,  disguised  like  men,  appearing  in  great  numbers 
toK»ig  the  woods  and  precipices  on  theii^  flanks  were 
mistaken  for  fresh  troops  about  to  turn  them.  Em-' 
barrassed  on  their  retreat  by  the  entrenchment  they 
had  passed  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  were  at 
length  thrown  into  disorder^  and  a  great  carnage  en- 
sued. In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  division,  had  penetrated  to  the 
town  of  St.  Gall,  but  found  himsdf  unable  to  take  it, 
or  to  advance  further,  and  was  on  his  return  exposed 
to  ih6  attacks  of  the  ^lemy,  who  watched  his  motions 
from  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hauptlisberg,.  and 
lost  many  of  his  noble  followers.  Unwilling  to  leave 
the  country  .without  taking  signal  vengeance  for  the 
double  disgrace  his  arms  had  experienced  in  one  day, 
he  feigned  soon  after  a  retreat  towards  the  Tyrol,  and, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  began  to  ascend  the 
Wolfshadde,  towards  the  village  of  Appenzel ;  but 
the  people,  secretly  informed  by  a  woman  about  the 
camp,  were  prepared  to  receive  the  Austrians,  killed 
at  least  ten  men  for  every  one  of  their  own  that  fell, 
and  gave  them  a  final  repulse.  The  Duke,  in  de- 
spair, returned  to  Inspruck.  Their  warlike  achieve- 
ments raised  the  fame  of  the  men  of  Appenzel  even 


IM         BRAVERY  OF  TRE  If  EN  OF  JISeENZEL. 

abovB  tbst  of  die.oiher  SwiBBy  and  ttmiir  aHiante  !«yaB 
HOW  SQugfat  after  by  all  their  Joei^bouES :  with  St 
Gall  they  made  a  treaty,  offlaostre  and  dejSe^ve,  fw 
zone  y^ars^  eKoepticm  oiiiy  being  made^on  the  part  of 
St.  Qall,  in  fiurovnr  of  the  jmpeti&l  townsu  duriiig  one 
year,  on  acooiuit  of  a  tmoe  betwe!ea  them ;  and,  on 
&e  pastof  Appenssel,  in  faYoor  of  Schwytg,  <xl  deooowt 
of  their  perpetual  co-burgh^rship  with  that  oanton. 
Both  pajties  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  mi* 
pire,  which  were  yet  held  paramount. 

Themen  of  AppenzdL  and  of  St  Gall  how  retaliated 
at  leisure  upon  the  Duke  of  Austria  for  his  unpro- 
voked aggrrasioiJL  Sixteen  hundred  of  them  overran 
his  lands^  and  those  of  his  vassals^  jalong  the  courmof 
the  Bhine,  on  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  the  lake  of 
Zvikk,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  sk^  where  opposed  by  the 
peasants,,  who  probably  favoured  their  cause  in  secret*. 
They  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  Count  Qf  Werden- 
burg,  by  reinstating  him  in  the  patrimoay  taken  from 
him  by  the  duke ;  and  to  their  good  allies  of  SchwytZj 
by  the  gift  of  a  valuable  tract  of  Umd  b^ween  the 
h^es  of  Wallenaitadt  and  Zurich,  beiie^  m  part  of  thdx 
late  conquests. 

.  The  eonfederated  Canter,  &x  from  entering  firankly 
into  the  war,  and  supporting  App^i^adi  and  St.  Gall  in 
their  invasion  of  the  Tyrol,  where  a  bulwark  of  hardy 

*  Ab  Austrian  banner,  taken  by  the  Appenzel  men  on  some  occa- 
sion, had  written  upon  it,  "  The  devil  take  us,  if  we  do  not  beat  these 


K  ^-' 


i^^biics  mig^  have  been  £x«ad  si(§kidfit  to  afaut 
out  the  GennaiiB  from  Italy  &r  ^ver,  forbade  tbe  ac« 
eaptance  of  their  gift  to  Schwytz,  as  liJfidiy  to  involve 
them  in  the  war. 

Tb»  conquerors  veere  compelled  to  retrace  their 
stops ;  yet  they  did  it  so  leisurely,  that  they  took  and 
destroyed  all  the  castles  in  their  way.  Having  reached 
their  mountains  in  safety,  the  men  of  i^p^izel  em^ 
l^yed  the  tong  winter  ni^bts  that  ensued,  in  recount* 
ipg  the  achievem<^its  of  the  late  wonderful  campaign, 
whilst  ^ey  prepared  for  the  next  by  giving  a  new 
point  to  tbe  haiberd,  and  a  fresh  edge  to  the  sword» 
They  needed  no  other  weapons— strength  of  arm  was 
their  ordnance,  the  enemy's  country  their  magazineu 
Such  was  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  manners* 
that  on  one  occasion  they  carried  away  some  casks  of 
pepper  found  among  the  plunder,  but  abandoned  a 
qimntity  of  plate,  as  less  to  thdu:  taste. 

The  men  of  St.  (hil  had  other  cares :  the  abbot 
having  withdrawn  himsctf,  carried  away  the  relics, 
and  left  no  priests  to  perform  the  service.  Deter* 
mined  to  have  redress,  they  marched  in  suffid^ast 
force  to  Wyl,  wheare  the  abbot  wan,  besieged,  and 
finally  brought  him  back  to  say  mass  against  his  will. 
Humbled  by  a  long  course  of  ill-fortune,  the  abbot, 
resigning  himself  to  liis  fate,  entreated  the  council  and 
landamman  to  take  him  under  their  protection. 

For  five  years  the  confederated  peasants  pursued 
their  extraordinary  tide  of  success ;  but  being  at  last 


nt  OBTAIN  THEDt  INDEPENI^NCE. 

ddeated  befiNre  Breg&az,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  meit 
uid  battering  engines  (one  of  which  threw  stones  half 
a  ton  in  weigltt),  they  ccmsented  to  refer  their  cause  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  accordingly  appeared,  as  well  as 
the  deputies  of  Austria,  at  Constance,  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  d^ence  they  made  in  the  court  was  not 
unworthy  oi  their  prowess  in  the  field.  They  stated 
their  grieTances,  their  long  su^rings  under  the  bailifls, 
and  the  partiality  of  a  former  judge.  "  When  we  re- 
fused to  submit  to  an  unjust  sentence,"  they  said, "  we 
should  hare  been  cited  before  the  Chief  of  the  Ekn- 
pire ;"  (always  the  empire)  "  instead  of  which  they 
made  war  upon  us :  what  could  we  do  but  defend  our- 
selves ?"  Four  imperial  commissioners  conducted  the 
inquiry,  which  lasted  three  weeks  ;  and,  without  con- 
demning the  resistance  of  the  peasants,  they  declared 
the  example  so  dangerous,  that  the  alliances  they  had 
entered  into  were  annulled :  seignorial  rights  were 
reinstated,  but  no  damages  were  awarded  for  the 
ruined  castles,  not  to  be  rebuilt  without  leave  from 
the  Emperor.  The  peasants  appeared  to  submit  to  a 
decision  witii  which  they  were  iar  from  satisfied,  well 
assured  of  maintaining  m  foct  their  independence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  invades  the  Valley  of  the  Rhin^^Appeoiel  admitted  into 
the  Helvetic  Leag^ue — The  Eight  Cantons  and  their  Allies  acknowled^(}» 
after  a  War  of  one  Hundred  Years— Oreat  Schism,  and  Council  of  Goiv- 
stance— 'Duke  of  Austria's  Territories  seized  hy  the  Swiss-^ohn  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague— The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  travel  through  Switierland. 

No  peace  could  be  very  lasting  in  those  times  of 
restless,  activity,  nor  any  war  iR^ed  very  long.  Fre- 
derick, Duke  of  Austria,  entered  the  Rheinthal  again, 
with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  reinforced  after- 
wards to  more  than  double  that  number,  intending  to 
take  it  from  the  Count  Rodolph  of  Werdenberg,  the 
ally  of  Appenzel.  The  inhabitants  set  fire  themselves 
to  such  of  their  towns  as  they  could  not  defend,  and 
retired  into  the  mountains.  The  invading  army  was 
ccxnmanded  by  the  Duke  in  person,  and  attended 
with  numerous  bands  of  music,  and  a  multitude  of 
women.  The  Duke,  mounted  on  a  caparisoned  steed, 
displayed,  with  complacency,  the  martial  graces  of 
his  fine  person,  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  at  thp 
head  of  his  knights,  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  the 
splendour  of  their  cumbersome  accoutrements.  They 
paraded  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  assist- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  the  destruction  of  their  own 
dwellings,  but  did  not  venture  to  follow  them  into  the 
mountains  on  either  side :  the  Duke  retired  in  the  same 


3S  TVK  aELYKTtC  IJEAGUE. 

jK^  3e  had  COOK,  it  his  own  time,  and  ooald  boast 
ae  JGKX  a:c  been  beaten. 

£t  wiK  ct  groE  impoctanee  fM' the  people  (^  Appeo- 
acL  i;  be  aiiuucffid  iito  tbe-  Hrivetk  coofed^acy,  and 
"ixj  were  ac  last  made  pecpebral  co^migbers  of  the 
otfter  91.ILK  cmtCBSL  alAm^^  not  on  etjQal  tenns. 
TIiv«  wtam  to  aaaKt  the  oDofadency  at  all  times  and 
oa^occa^QBs;  but  the  confederacy  was  not  to  assist 
them,  uniess  they  approved  of  the  war  in  which  they 
—gagqd:  sGoe  sui^  iB>i|aitilj  was  obserrable  in 
BD6t  C3SB»  vAere  a  mew  eamtma  was  admitted. 

Ttw  pniKe^42dx)t  of  St.  Gall  djn^,  his  sdo    ^  o, 
««S9or  mad»  pwce  widi  the  town,  fatf  against    '^^ 
ife  M«t  of  Apftami  he  lenewod  te  ban  of  the  cbh 
pa*  and  iIm  p^al  enoBBWikatioa ;  botii  of  whieh, 
luwew.  findyig:  titait  Aeir  cattde  cootnniBd  to  duive 
K  i£>tfiii  dt«  hwdsawa  :scoq  bamed  to  disre|pud. 

AiVr  $eoK  yeaxs  of  uncertain  waziai^  the  di^Nite 
was  re{«rr«dtio  ^xirteeamrbttiators  (named  by  2iirMi, 
^  liijur  Wal^.tet*tten.  awt  (Saj^X  who,  after  sitting 
wa^y  a  tw«N«tto«h,  came  to  a  decision  oS  v^neh 
boA^desccttipIaitied;  aUiCN^  the  abbot,  being  the 
weakest,  was  wiSiii^  to  z^bwlebyk,  wUtst  die  men  of 
Appenacj.d«4ytn^bodi  thwr  adversaiy  «id  their  ari»- 
intUT:^.  tkvlared  that  their  tDoantains  might  emade 
their  gnives,  but  ttttt  they  woojd  not  yield  with  life. 
This  pertinacity  brouj^t  upon  tbem  a  dangerous  ene- 
my. Km.ieri(i  de  Tok«iburg,  the  most  powerfiil  hmoo 
of  lliG  Rimitiithal,  an  aliy  of  die  abbot,  and  Mkewise  a 
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Ibairghev  of  Zurid^v  ^  ^^ch  lovm  not  Iteing  abler  to 
persuade  Appenzd  to  appeal,  he,  in  aUiamce  with 
Scbwytz,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  campaign:  having  been  victorious  in  three  batdes 
out  of  five,  brought  the  stubborn  republicans  tx)  conseM 
to  a  treaty,  formed^  on  the  bas^is  of  the  previou&award, 
which  finally  settled  alL  contending  claims, 
^.p.  About  this  time  the  house  of  Austria, 
^^^^'  making  a  last  effort  to  reduce  Basle,  as* 
sembled  the  forces  of  more  than  250  barons  and  ioh 
perial'  cities  before  the  town,  which  at  first  reckoned 
only  5000  warlike  burgjb^DS,  but  the  number  was 
r^dly  inoreasedi  by  granting^  the  same  character  to 
every  one  who  joined  them  v^h  a  ooat  of  mail,  an 
open  helmet,  and  iron  gloves.  Oa  their  part;  the  be* 
siegers  created  a  great  number  of  knights  ;  yet,  soon 
exhausted  by  the  efibrts  of  a  single  campaign,  they 
concluded  a  hasty  peace,  without  having  accomplished 
any  of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  begun  hosti* 
Uties.  The  imperial  towns^  which  had  been  un* 
willingly  drawn  into  this  war  against  Basle,  now  en- 
tered into  a  league  against  the  nobles  for  common 
defence, .  and  the  protection  df  their  burghers  tra- 
velling in  foreign  coimtries.  This  sort  of  individual 
protection  was  so  efiectual^  that  the  people  of  Zurich 
having  learned  that  an  inhabitant  of  another  town, 
whom  they  had  made  their  co*burgher,  was  detained, 
on  that  very  account,  a  prisoner  in  the  territory  of 
Kibourg,  sent  secretly  a  party  of  eighty  horse,  who 
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carried  (f  WiUiani  de  tiaOtfait,  kxct-mortgagee*  of 
Eibaaig,  as  lie  was  out  on  a  boar-hunt,  lliey  also 
aized  sonie  bor^ieis  c^  Winterthur,  and  serial 
DoUes  of  Sdoffhaosoi,  dmt  them  up  in  the  tower  of 
ZanA,  and  detained  &an  as  hostages  more  than 
twDjeais,  and  until  the  release  of  the  .other  party. 
After  lasting  more  than  a  century,  this  state  ^.d. 
of  incessant  war&ie  was  finally  checked  by  '■"^' 
truces  ooQcluded  for  fifty  years  between  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Swiss,  by  which  the  eight  cantons, 
and  their  allies  oi  Sd&ae  and  Appenzel,  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  their  conquests  secured  to  them ;  a 
mode  provided  for  the  arbitration  c^  future  di^rences ; 
and  the  feudal  dues  t^  Austria  declared  redeemable 
by  purdiase ;  sixteen  neighbouring  towns  of  the 
hereditary  dominioiis  c^  Austria  desiring  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  peace. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  a  sdiian  had  divided 
the  dtristiaa  worid ;  three  rival  popes,  or  rather  three 
distinct  lines  of  popes,  at  CHie  time  contending  for  the 
tiara,  had  hurled  upon  each  other's  heads  the  thunders 
<^  the  churdi,  and  doing  it  in  vain,  only  brought  the 
sacred  we^xm  and  thanselves  into  contempt.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  unparalleled  scandal,  and 
litewise  to  reform  the  gross  abuses  then  practising 
in  the  church,  Sigismtaid,  Emperor  of  Germany,  as- 
sembled a  general  council  at  Constance.  John  XXIII., 

•  Feudal  proprietor  by  right  of  4  mortgage. 
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one  of' the  pbpei^, .  attended ;  but  dissatisfied  with  tiie 
tiim'aiBairs.'Wece  taking,  he  fled  secretly , Land  was' 
fi>D6Wed:by  Frederic,  Diike  bf  Avustda;  iw]ib;!ottt  of 
oppo9iti(Hi  to  the'  ein|>er6T,  siipported  his  cause,  and 
had^xp^bted' to  divide  the  cotuiDil,  *  but  the  iiiflumice 
of  the  em|ieror  |)r0vailed ^  fand'  the  'councily  adcjdng 
freshiscandail  to  stU: that  had  gone  faiefi])re»  excoomiUT 
ifidatedi^  p(^t  Frederic  waSs  tikewise  ^jxcom-* 
itmmdaled,  and  puf  uiider  the  ban  of  th^  empire ;  his 
Vasi^als  welve  celea8[edfromitheir  aUegianoe,  and  those 
of  tiie:^npirewfere  ordered  to  seize  hia  person  and 
his'^roperty  wherever  found.-  Hie  material  part  of 
the  sentence  (against  his  poissedsions)  was  carried 
into  fidl  ^ecutioii  by  Berne  principally,  and  by  Zu- 
tieh  ^oid^ Lucerne;  %\A  to  .the  summons  of  the  Mi* 
p^tor,  the. Wald^tMten  answered;  with  exemplary 
gefeiqrodity,  ^'  thad  having  lately  sworn  a  peace  for 
^yyears  with  their  farmer  enemy  the  Duke^  tiiey 
ebuld  not  think  of  breaking  tfadr  <)ath:  merely  because 
he  was  unfortunate.^-  5 

'  Siev^t^n  towns  and  castles,  a  rid.  and  ex&nsive 
ftetraddry  betweto  the  Aar  and  the  Haiss,  called 
>A^^uJf€iU:to  the  sbEal«  of  Bbrae ;  Zurich  took  posi^ 
se^bjuw  of  anotheUr  Valuable!  ti'act  conti^ous  to  thidir 
Qivi^ lake; and  extending^ as  far  i&  the.Reiiss.  Liiv 
Oemehad  a  small  shat^e,  amd' ey»  the  Waldstetten 
overcame  their  scruples,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  burning  down  the  castle 
of  Baden,  where  every  attack  against  their  liberty, 

Vol.,  IL  N 
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during  the  preoeding  huidred  years,  had  been  pluuMd 
by  tits  an/xistai&  of  Fredenc.  ht  one  wedk  he  kwtt 
what  it  had  ta^n  his  fandly  two  hundred  and  fi% 
years  to  aoquire.  Switzerland  was,  of  course,  e8-< 
teemed  the  gainer  by  these  changes;  but  the  gKoJl 
inequality  thus  introduced  between  the  cantons,  after- 
WBida  oocasioned  j  ealousies,  and  distuibed  their  union; 
the  aristocracy  of  the  great  cantons  becoming  too  nob 
and  too  proud  for  the  simple  Waldstetten.  Although 
made  by  his  express  orders  and  those  of  the  council, 
Sigiamond  appeared  to  hesitate  about  confirming 
these  acqulBitions  to  the  confederates,  until  the  gift  of 
4500floniift  dissipated  his  objedtions.  -■'■' 

'  The  coondl  c^  Constanoe  deposed  one  of  the  pop^i 
obtained  the  vcdontary  resignation  of  another,  and 
overlookii^  ithe  obstinacy  of  a  third,  who  Was  sheir 
tered  and  protected  by  the  King  c^  Arragon/elecCetd  a 
fourth,  whose  first  act  was  to  break  up  the  assemUy. 
l^e  refbrm  of  the  duffch,  &e  main  object  of  their 
being  called  together,  was  referred  to  the  next  council; 
to  be  held  in  tai  years!  and  thus  a  meeting,  ^  most 
nuin^ous  and  solemn  ever  heM  in  Europe,  iiStehded 
during  three  years  and  a  hatf  by  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  deputies  of  the  diurdh,  by  re^esentatives 
frofai  most  sovereigns  •,  and  by  the  emperor  in  perscai, 
did  sfiaioely  any  thing  by  whidi  it  is  now  remembered, 

*  Tike  council  bad  attracted  to  Coittuice  one  hundred  thotiiMtd 

«trungen,  who  kejU  tbirty  tbouaand  horses. 
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eno^  ^^&iyng  J<!^li  lluss,  against'th^feiihof^ari 
imperiad  p0»6piort>  and  burning  Mm  alive  witii^  Jeronde 
of  iptagw.  Tke  lieist  few  wordb  of  ^  latter,  when  at 
^  Mfeike,  fivte  in  tbe  memory  of  moan,  while  all  ^6 
Kip^edtos/otter^  in  the  hailed  the  ctnineii  -aareftor^ 
gotten**.'"  '  .:?.... 

i '  IP^e  n<^pope,  Mairiin  V.,  traiV^sed  iEtU  SwitkerUo^ 
in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  the  chronicled' hwe^prfaSfe!*\red[ 
aldataHed  account  of  the  honours  piaid  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent liowni^  accompanied  with  patriaidial  ofiferkigdl 
Wb^  Bemew  alone  presented  him  wi&  a  Hundred  tod 
twanCy^five  bushete  of  th^  best  wheA^t,  forty  <]!f  oats; 
«igHt  btttts  of  costly  wines:  fitem  Burgundy  and  lSi6 
BAiine>'0i!ght  &t  0Kefi,'fbrty  sheip,  pkDuhry,  fish,  whit^ 
biead,  ai»i  w«&  t^pens.  He  >  staifd '  ten  daya  amon^ 
ifaem,  and  went  away  blesding  AieiT  piety,  little  dream^ 
ing.  wiat  iofidek  they  weore  to  'biacdme  at  no  distant 

-BKlbie>tiie  meeting  of  t&e  couAeii;  Si^smoiid  had 
pevlbymed'  ^  similar  journey, ^and  had  be^n  entertained 
rnHAi  equa]j  zeal  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne ;  btit  th^ 
biE  of  costs  of  the  imperial  visitor's  entertainment  ex- 
hibited some  very  curious  items,  which  do  not  appear 

*  The  executioner  was  setting  tIjLe  pile  on  fire  behind  Jerome  of 
Prague,  that  he  might  not  seeit.-  "  Yeu  may  Ught  it  before  me,"  he 
said:  *<  had  I  been  afraid^  I  should  noi  be  here  at  this  hour!" — 
Poggio*s  Letter  to  Aretino.  And  those  more  than  heroic  words, 
when  he  saw  a  woman  bringiiig  a  fagot  to  add  to  the  pile,  Sancta 
simpiicitas  ! 
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n  :fae  caat  of  his  hnlfigsK,  mr  could  with  any  vegaid 
to  deoEocj.  Ik  QtKnt  attffitims  of  the  B^meaef 
sitoi  ^  tafifc  of  1b  no^estj,  far  he  eaqpies^ed.  him- 

An  iDostnous  Italian^ 

Ae  anacil  of  Coiistances.has  left 

devils  rf  die  ■— M**^tt  grossness  of  tbe  na- 

ak  dtaii  time^  wfaicfa,  however,  shOfCild 

in  LatD 

afier  die  sepaxakioa  of  the  oouncnl, 
troops  of  JMPHgn  adif^ntiwiys  appealed  about 
te  coBukij ;  thej  ^pofe  an  udaiQfwn  huqguage,  and 
^Kir  QQi^plexksaas  wefl  as  goioal  ai^peaianoe  maj^^ 
dnn  fiaoa  tile  sondi :  diey  woe  crafty,  and  lived  by 
beggh^  and  theft*  TUs  aeedis  to  faave  be^  the  eair- 
^n^QuanoeoniecQidofthe  pec^  caBed  Bobe- 
on  die  crrtmBnt  Ischndi  and  otheis  m^itioii 
them  as  ineiedifaly  nOBHOHB  at  fiisC,  bitt  s^^ 
been  akogether  at  a  loss  about  thor  true  history :  Aeir 
^nocanc^  on  a  poitt  which  had  attzacl^  sudi  a  dia^ 
cfattnlion^  ischaiacteristicoftheage.  Tlie  analysis 
of  die  langua^  of  these  peqffe  has  since  proredthal 
diey  were  a  tribe  of  Hindbos  (ZighwmesX 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

•  ■  » 

[yka/iii,  ■  Uffed  of  Oitncitaip-*Wftr  of  the  BM§ytm^Tkt  Swiai  'A«n|iriMd  hy 
«  an  Italian  Armyy  djpht  times  their  own  number— Peace  with  the  Duke  of 
'Hftlan. 
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About  this  time  the  people  of  the  Valais  astecteia- 
ing,  pvoli>aMy  not  without  serious  cause,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  resentment  agiEunst  tb^ir  captain-general,  Wisdi- 
ard.  Baron  of  Raron,  chief  of  (»]e  of  the  ddest,  proud- 
'est,  aiid  most  powerful  families  amongst  them«  com* 
mehc^  proceedings  against  him  by  a  species  of  ostrar 
cism  peculiar  to  the  coimtiy,  and  called  La  Matza,  or 
Ma&sza,  from  the  heavy  dub,  or  mace,  cut  at  one  end 
into  the  form  of  a  man's  heiad,  vMch  was  carried  about 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  enemiies  c£.  the  obnoxious 
individual.  Every  person,  disposed  to  enter  ihe  ranks 
agaibst  him,  planted  a  nail'  in  la  mazssa  ;  and  Raron 
soon  saw  his  castles  assaulted,  plunde^red,  and  biamt ; 
his  lands  cotiSscated,  and  himself  reduced  to  fly  for  his 
life>  His  cobiir^ers  of  Berne;  occupied  by  the  council, 
and  indignant  besides  at  his  former  refusal  to  join  theip 
gainst  the 'Duke  of  Sivoy,  delaying  to  assist  him,  he 

once  more  widi  the  duke,  which  served  but 


to  exAsperate  his  opponents  still  further,  and  to  pkrociupe 
for  them  the  <io-operation  of  the  Waklstetteii,  who  had 
not  forgiven  the  lo&s  of  the  Eschenthal^  taken  frcxn 
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tfacm  in  coDseqDenoe  of  the  free  pasoge  tluoa^tlie 
Valais,  kxneAj  allowed  to  the  Savoyaid  lioops  by 
diis  very  RaroiL    Berne,  howe^CT,  at  length  A^wHipg 
to  take  part  in  his  fiivonr,  the  ^^etic  league  was  in- 
Tolyed  in  a  dvil  war,  short  but  sanguinary,  in  which 
tfae^  oonfewiantftr  peffcaned  prodiffles  of  nJoar,  and  did 
infinite  mischief  to  one  another,  and  which  was  teimi- 
nated  by  a  very  imsatisfactory  arbitration,  fraught 
soft  flBOMHiB  fofidnra  quarr^ 
i  The  Tiolatiaii  of  Ae  safe  conduct  in  the  pomoii  of 
Jbhh  £hi88,  and  die  crudty  of  his  &t8,  pioduoad 
^levDUS  results,  and  a  very  permae  illnstration  of 
4he  aphorism,  that/' the  fakxxlctfmartyrs  is  the  seed 
^fidtfa.**    A  set  of  enthnsjasts,  ealluig  thctusetves 
Hussiles,  add  profisssing  to  bdiere  that  John  Huss 
lad  been  the  vietim  of  an  impious '  strug|^  between 
the  aitfidnst  aald  the  Difioe  Being,  appeared  in  Bo- 
Jicnda;  and,  canyiog his  t^ots  to  an  insane  exaggs- 
nlian,  dedared  theer  resolution  to  extirpate  the  oor- 
iiupifon  of  the  flesh,  and  to  ^iforce  thei  thorou^  t^Som^ 
rnnMionofthbcfamrdibyfireands^MrDid.  Theescesses 
which,  acting  under  these  ideas,  they  eomnulted, 
.were  most  atrocious;  and  di.effinrts  to  dieck  tfaoti 
ipTOTing  vain,  a  crusade  was  preadied,  and  the  Morass 
jof  .Geitaiany  nmsferied  against  Ihem,  but  to  no  dfeol. 
Ah  annyof.  150,000  men  meeting  ^hem  near  Saas» 
'^wasdefttted  before.they  drew  theswbrd,  by  tbe  sole 
^teibxMf  ef  their  niiae. '    A  second  an4  a  third  army  eii- 
roounteittd  tble  same  disgrace.    Odinaty  mortals  were 
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oa  mateh  fiir  nuxu  who  ooitirted  doogm*  alid  sqfibriot 
inihe  goad.cbuae  as  the  fir$t  of  blessings,  md  vho* 
Ngaidiqg<d«Mth  in.  battle  as;  a  passport  to  hoaveti  for. 
duBiBsshtta,  gaTa  no  quarter  toi  othens^  Ziska,  their 
karier^  oonsidaied  himself,  like  Attila»  as  an  iastiUi 
moBt;  in  the  ihand  of .  FtotidetRCQ  for  the  chastisement) 
Qfiiajokiad.  I>iri]^eigPbteen  years  th^yremsdneglmflf^ 
tava  of  Bohemia ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ths^t  they  evi^ 
tast^nded  thejj^  i»iYages  QMich  beywd  anda^lepgth 
tfafir  fiAatic  spirit,  tbou^  inaoeesisifble  to  fear>  and 
nmoiiqiieiable  by  forae,  was  gradually  soothed  and 
diq^cd  by  the  persuasions  a^d  ^onoessbns  of  the 
CfNHieil,  which  ccmtinued  duridg  sixteen  ye^s  sitting 
9t  Bttsde.  . 

,.  iltaly  WW  the  theatre  of  the  first  unsucc€»s-  a.i>.  : 
ful  war  of  the  Swiss.  The  Duke  of  Milan  had  ^^^^  : 
auipri^ed.  and  retali^n  Bdlinzona,  and  the  whole  valley 
LArmtinfir.  The  cantQUs,  Berne  excepted,  undertook  tp 
nifAch  p06aasaionr  of  it>  and  sent  their  small  army  o  Vi^i; 
^  3trQ«H^rd.  A  fUyisicm,  cqmposed.of/the  tt(fQjg^ 
trf! liiieeraAe,  U]3^rwal4,iUri,  an4;  Zug,  advanpuig  wi^ 
^  Ihtle  :precautionr  limnd  itsdf  surrounded  by:  fiwoeis 
JWtAy  sup^iqr,  coimqaiided  by  tlie  cetebratad  Caff- 
niagfiuc^  Sqipoe  Jlurkii^  disopntei^  had  probablgf 
ptetvmi^  the  maiB.  ;b9dy  .firoip.  supporting,  the.  ad; 
tya&oed  <gHftfd  w^th  al^^^y.  Iscbudi,  lands^mman  o^ 
Claris,  Alone  "^  flew  to :  t|^ir  ass^jta];)ce  lyith  his  own 

/*  He   had   been    continued  in  that  high   situation   thirty-eight 
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Tirrtve  thousand  mm  at  lei^  nuyrdmi  to  tlieir 
r^f ;  the  paaMgMt  wMsdy  delenctod  this  tinier  weie 
foijoed, .  rad  the  valleysiof  Ofisoia  and  Levantina  re*- 
takm.  Yet  they.  Iveie  giveA  iqf>  again  fer  a  sian  of 
noney^  reserving  oidj  &  free  passage  to  Italy. 
:  The  p^dEeot  eqni^ity  afid  sksfdenianneni  of  the 
Waldstetten  secured  their  internal  peace;  and,  as  of 
toiler  happy  people^  history  taloesr  little  nodce  of  them ; 
bnt  thai  cahloBS,  mincbhad  large  towns;  and  in  parti- 
oday  oommerdaL  tmms,  exhibited  a  greater  variety  of 
events.  We  &id  the  iBSidBDi:  feudal.  iKdbilily  in  Ibeir 
neighbourhood,  storog^mg  ineirctaally  against  gra- 
dual decayr  v^hife  industry  devated  obscure  fiimilies 
43i  citizens  to  .ivealth  and  coxlsequence.  Nor  were  the 
latter  inferior  to  the  Ibrmer  in  chivalrous  quahtiett, 
akib^  they  pn^ved  ^enerafly  Yictorious  in  their  quarrels 
^th  the.iioble&<^ua£rels  of  which  it  as  seanoely  pofr- 
isihle  to.feUoIr  the  thresd,  or  to  enter  into  details  of  a 
-isaifiufe  so  often  epiiteD4)tible  in  the  object  and  in  the 
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League  of  the  Grisons— The  Swiss  govern  their  Subjects  arbitrarily — Count  of 
'  folteslNii^iJIi^C^l  Vaf^A  great  Plague— Zurtch  obitiaate  and  oveN 
^vcred— Several  Barons  adopt  the  Policy  of  granting;  liberal  Ghaifft^i  if 
their  Vassals-^Uri  takes  Val  Levautina^Tbe  Armagnacs. 


t. 


Anw^oLmioii,  aioDilaap  in  maiiy.Tes|)eetB  to  that  of 
idle  Wald^tetten  in  1307,  took  place  in  ITppei  Rhetia 
ilS  yeai^  '&fter4  MuUer  relaolps,  on  the  authority  of 
|t;.writer  cf  the  sixteenjth  century,  instmiiSea  (Vf  wanton 
outrage  and  barbarity  tia  the  part  of*  some' of  the 
bailif&v  e^Kseftding  in  foUy  and  wickedness  what  id  re- 
,p&rtJdd  of  the:  AuBtrians  iUi  the  Waldi^tten.  The 
^people  rose  at  kust^  and  esitered  into  a  league  for  oom- 
mon  defence ;  but  those  of  the  nobles,  who  agreed  to 
dae  stipulation,  were  adu^tted  members, '  and  pte*- 
^erxed  their  property/  The  first  meeting  x.r}. 
tms  held  at  the  village  of  Truns,  on  the  left  *  ^^^^* 
aide  of  the  Rhine,  und^  the  great  lime  treei  which  flou^ 
ma^ed  still  in  the  year  1787:  The  abbot  df  Disentis 
.was  present,  with  fi^ve  barons  and  ocAiMs,  atid  the  re- 
jprcpentativies  of  seventeen  vtiUeys  or  districts,  includ- 
ing d.<  considerable  ext^it  ci  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gnsone^;  derived  from  the  grey  ccHmv  <^ 
the  high  Alps  amcmg  which  it  is  situated. 

•  We  shall   give  a   fuller  account  of  that  country  in  another 
place. 


IBS  COUNT  OF  TOKENBURGH. 

Those  of  the  cantons,  who  had  acquired  new  sub- 
jects»  were  generally  involved  in  disputes  with  them : 
Lucerne  particularly  with  the  people  of  the  Entlibudi, 
who  finding  they  tiad  not  gained  by  the  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  from  a  Duke  of  Austria  to  the  aristo- 
cratic burghers  of  a  Swiss  tQwn,  rebdled  ags^nst 
them,  but  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  punished  by 
a  fine.  ''  Men  of  Uztmchf  '*  said  the  burgomaster  of 
Zuriqfi  to  the^  people  of  .Uiat  small  town,. whose  alle- 
giance be  .dammed  aft^r  the  death  of  Frederic,  count 
of  Tokenbur^— -''  D^o  ymkjmeUni  to  rtsiit  ?  Know  that 
jfoth  If  pur  towUi  .ytrnt  gootU^  a^i^  ymr  very  bawek,  belong 
4om*f''  *^W^<j.*tei;/wM«t/"  replied  the  others.:;  ) 

ThisJCfpui^.  of  .Tbkoafaurgh  was;the  most  powerM 
of  the  mM^^i  from  2ku!ich:to  the  frontiers  dftheTyrol, 
and  an  artfiil  poUticion ;  aware  of  the aspiiingspifit of 
.th0  timea»  and  unwilling  to  allow  his  serfs  mid  vassals  a 
share  oC  independence  equal  to  their  wishes  and  ez^ 
pectations^  he, felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  him- 
self, but  SM,W  no  security,  in  the  alliance  of  men  of  his 
oinm  cs^t.  T\^t  of  the  cantons  presented  the  best  secu- 
rity, and'the  anstx)cra6y  of  some  of  them  vras  notm- 
CQxigepial  with  hin  own  notioils  i$  power :  he  became^ 
thj&rqfore,  a  burgher  of  Zurich  for  life,  and  had  rea{)e4 
tjii^  fruits  of  this  wise  measure  for  thirty  years,  wheiia 
trifling,  yet  curious>  inddent  clouded  the  long  esta*- 

•  This  rather  atrocious  speech  alluded  probably  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Uznach  being  dependant  upon  the  market  of  Zurich  for  its 
supply  of  corn. 


CIVIL  WAR/  IM 


hlkhed  frieiidlfatp^  Bxidolph  Stoisi/lAirggDMisleroi 
Zurichi  a  man  of>gvfea;tral»Ude&>aindiBflnattcei>iiu^ 
stoat  Kis  gdn  to Jeam minxjien  atjliiet  eomt  dfhTUrabk 
biHgb^  wha(^tke'iK>bilky.cf  Aiis^^ 
Totia  iwere  wont  to^re8ott;.bu|li.tlie  young  mnQilml 
txme  oftte/qualilies  of:l]t8r&tlier.€«$eptlu8:pDdde. :  i 
The  8pn  of  the  jfiirst  magistfiaie  hf  ZuiJdiiyraB  at  ihat 
period  and  in  that  bbucE  a.  person  of;  greitf  eodB'e^ 
quence,  and  tlie  sdighls;  ydung  Stuasil  experienced 
from  oAer  young  tnw.  were  altogether  dtte.  to  his  own  < 
ftOy  and  defects;  yet  they,  ^ele  loisrqpHS^eiitedto 
Ae  Ixiigomaster,  his.  son  was  r&^olled/  acid  the 
gxhrenmb^  of  Zurich  ceaaed  to  be  friendly-  tO/Fret 
deric.  At  his.  death  without  heirs, :  dispute  <  drcAe 
amcmg  the  nobleSi»  as  also  amaog  the.  cantdns^  about 
the  rich  inheritance :  biit  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
his  secfs  andvasrals  seemed,  in  general  toi  preifer  I^itt 
ing  the  Austrians  £>r  masteni  father  llian  lihe  c^mtohs: 
by  purchase^  or' otherwise,  &ey  mi^ht  hope  tor.te^ 
deem  th^tnselviss  frcnn  :^  me,  but  never  fromthi 
(Ahers.  Zuri6h  on  one  side,  Sdiwytss  and  Qlariajoh 
thie  others/ were  the  principal  competitors;  they  quarf 
rell6d,  but  Ziirich  was  iht  gnun^:  of;  Sd^wytz^tfnd 
Oibxi^t  who  dejpendedl  on  h^  niailiiet  forithieir^s^pi^ 
of  cbtii  2  taking  adtantage  of  her  aitiiatioh  aildc^  tb$ 
sbajrcity,  Zurich  attempted  .to  st&rverher.  adv^rsasijaat 
into  compliaiice ;  they  in.  thdrturn^  laid' vkifc^nthamte 
on  several  boats  loaded  with  grain.  The  Swi|3s  diel^ 
whidi  had  assembled  at  Baden  lbs  the  porpose'  of 


GREAT  PlikmJE. 

JSaddi  mafiraidof  trngtrng  to.  tibeir  dedsiixi/caa^ 
mmtmifii&ag  an  object  of  jedhHisy^andtlni  SekwrjflE 
aod  Gfam  Ind-  a  .tettflf  dnike;  Anallm?» '  and  .isrtiil 
Mpte  aoicmi  aw cmhly  faf  d^mded  fiKOBr  ali  iheemy- 
toos  met  at  Luoeme ;  vriiere  the  good  dims  le^riled 
eadi  atker  in  die  s^le of  Homfflr^s  henea:  specimens 
oCdnki^ieedinaiegiyeabyMuUeb.  ri    .. 

1^  D.  Meanwhile ithe  plague,  fiiiich  ifaad.  oaitsefl 

.  ^^^:  sudi  dreadfcd  ravages  about  one  imndred 
years  brfoKy  <134d:)to  1349,)  broke  out  again  atiUfe 
periodj  after  ser^tal  years  erf*  scarcity,  anountiitg^  ilk 
many  places,  to  absolute  fiunine.  73ie  pofnikms  dt^ 
of  Baste  i^^^dfered  first,  but.it  TeteainkL  tuacentajli 
:niiedaer1he;n]alady;had.beeii.bTdu^by  somQc^lte 
ttrangers^  "dbo  resorted  there  in  gEeatmuBiiDas:  for  tU^ 
purposie  of  trade ;  orhadtbeengen^siHtod^l^teadlsufi- 
feria^gs,  and  die  lunndiokscinet  foitKiidsnith  iAkh  the 
lovrer  olfosesilnd  been  reduced  ta  appease -theit 
hungert  The  oontagioa  spread  i  rapidly  throughout 
the  country ;:tta^eiv^  wA:to 

moi^n  sdioe  relktrfe.  Bep^'k^t  eleven/ hundiBdiiii- 
habitants^  £ufich  three  thGussaid,i  being  a<fourkhi}f 
tjle  *  popidatron  wkfaki  theiiwaJQs^;  ^nstance^i/fiiui: 
AKiusandi  The  council  sitting  ^ at  ^  Badle^'^ould  haire 
been  dissolved  by  the  ddath  or  iflight  <idr  sdl  tbe  hdy 
ftAhers,  bat  for  one,  the  cardiijid  *  df  Aries,  who  w- 
Hiained  at  hii^  post  Uufcvtunately,  tfa^e  who  ich 
inented  the  quan^l  at  Zurich;  the  bufgomastet  Stuasr. 


cufticir-oratFOwntBD.        i  m' 

and  a  few  otheift,  irare  spared  by^tfae  plagueT'ttid  it/ 
had  seaively  b^un  to  Bubdide,^wfa6n'tbe  akigty  dQh> 
iMiies  carried  oii  fori  seveval  y iaro^<  #3re . rMifai^ 
Sbhiiiytz  aiid  Otairis  showed  an^  entiiig  wnhwBJsion .  tor 
dne'dedidoiis  of  the  Helratte  dibt' ;  but 2«idi  einlamdr 
an  obstinate  deiennmation  to  be  sde  judge  in  itsiow» 
cause,  and  a  general  ciTil  wait  beoame'  ihmititble. 
Tibops  had  taken  i  tbe  field  on  both  sadep^  tkefaonr 
of  battle  drew  near^  but  the  warribrs  oS  Uri  and  JJmi 
derwaidMi,  still  hesitating  qtt  the  ihon^it  of  thai  umiah 
tural  omtest  in  which  they  wcore  a;boiit  to  engage,  had 
limned  thems^ves  into  a  general  asMttMy  to  delibe^: 
rate,  (the  sovereignty  being  supposed  to  be  whennreq 
Aie  banner  of  tthe  state  floated,)  whenibyene^of 
those  touches  of  practical  6loquence,twhidk  oanry  away> 
a  simple  but  energetic  peqpte,  Warner^  atandair^'^ 
beailW(^iiis  caiiton>  cut  short  the  de^jatib.  ^Stepping 
ftrward/  he  called  out,  ''  Hbre  i&  this  banner;  of  Uri} 
t^all  it  come  fiarth  against .  Ihose  who  snhmit  U^ibd 
judgmfisiit  of  die  leagaf»,>  and  in  &vdur>.of  t^ose  wlici 
vel^  against  it  3 ''  ad^kration^of  waragainatZuri^ 
was  instantly  proclaiined,  and  all jthe  cantons  foliowect 
the  exanide'*^.  The  pieople of  Zurich^ /seeuigthbai^ 
ai^tries  tiais  reprobated  and  abandoned, .  wiei^  seined 

*  The  messenger,  who  carried  the  declaration  of  war  of  Schwytz 
t<>  Zurich,' met  the  army  of  the  latter  already  iA  motion,  when  Hi 
delivered  hk  letter :  it  appears  to  bavebeei^  the  Ottstfim  to  catry  de^ 
p^axatioijis  of  war  at  the  end  of  a  stick — ^this  unlucky  messenger  havii^ 
it  in  his  pocket,  was  unmercifully  beaten  by  the  rude  burgomaster 
and  counsellors. 
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with  terror ;  the  ahny;  pantc^stme^, ,  fled  onthe^eisQ; 
(tf  the/fif6l.eii^ag^dbuGntralthbi%h  supedor  w  iiumbeor«ii 
aiid;diuttingi  tiiemftdli^s;  up.  within  itbe  t>rtiU&  of  tbo; 
tami^^kimadim.^  own  and  thair  subjecte'/terri-: 

tbrptiortfai  eoigmjr*  i  Bttt:  the  iiand  wMeh  chasttsiediwa^i 
now/hdldouttoiiiai^thefaUw^^  of  SoluAytsSi 

wa^Oism  wjasijestradiMl  ;by;the  othf^r  eoo&deratc^  !> 
atedatTiof  peaoe,  didtated  by.  the  lattei:i>jrtotoi^ith'<i; 
pallida  neatfy  i<ta  the i sifeiation  Wl^ere  th^jsiw^i^.x^iin 
dcered  befi>te  WQuld  ha^e.:plae^  &eiti,:itk^  .wii^te.and 
destnic^tie^-  of  ith$^ jvTar^^^q^t^  5 ;  tb(w  ^tsueiog  -a'  .49-r 

1' .  DuDDg  these  [tmiidaetkxtiSt  the.  Ba^niof  £wQa  a$4 
othevs,  who  haid  obtained  firom  the  em^ior  ihe  in^eali 
titare  ofmaay  of  the  imperial  ifiefe  of  the;  late  Fredas 
ric  4q  Tpkenbnrgh^  thougfat^t.to  grant  the  nio£ft;tibei 
rai  ihaiteis  to;  their  'vaasals ;  ,the  buiighera  yr&£^9iki 
hiired  to  dect  their  own  magisi3^e&»  serfs /coiddiiQiijrr^ 
wtthoul  special,  leave  t  and  dispose  lof  tfac^ir  ^ropeHy 
by  sale  and  by  .will^  ot  leave  tUe  iand  withcnjjtiihaitar^ 
tis^dbrfdtuiie;  no:  (^ie  was  toibel  imprisoned^i  w^ 
ocnddigive  bail;  taxedior  punished,  but  aooon&igi'jfo 
Iav4  IMhiUer.IremaidLS,  with  reasoni  hpw  eaajs  it  is:te 
come  to  an  understanding  when  the  parties  are  so  dis- 
posed: the  new  lords  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  goodwill  of  ihf  ir  feudal  dq)endants»  and  wese 
before-hand  with  their  wishes ;  while  Zurich  hap- 
pened not  be  equally  convinced  of  the  nec?essity  of 


^  URI  TAKES  VAL  LEVANTINA.  US 

submitting  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  reason, 
which  agree  generally  with  our  own  interest,  well  un- 
derstood.    • 

The  people  of  Uri,  on  their  return  from  the  campaign 
against  Zurich,  learnt  that  some  of  their  co-burghers 
had  been  denied  justice  by  the  Milanese  tribunals  of 
Airolo  and  Bellinzona,  in  contempt  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  had  relinquished  these  conquered 
places.  Availing  themselves  of  so  fair  a  pretence  of 
recovering  what  had  been  given  up  too  easily  before, 
impelled,  besides,  by  that  feeling  of  jealousy  which  the 
unequal  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  excommunicated 
Duke  of  Austria  had  created  among  those  cantons 
which  had  the  least,  or  rather  no  share  in  it,  and 
looking  to  ^n  equivalent  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, 
they  passed  the  St/Ghothard  immediately,  descended 
into  the  valley  of  Levantina,  and  took  it  without  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  Bellinzona. 

After  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  we  have 
Seen  mercenary,  bands  united  under  the  command  of 
the  Sire  de  Coucy,  overrun  the  country  along  the 
Rhine  and  ravage  Switzerland.  Sixty  years  after  this, 
the  peace  between  France  and  the  Low  Countries  let 
loose  upon  the  world  similar  bands  of  lawless  free- 
booters. Bernard,  Count  d'Armagnac,  constable  of 
Prance,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age,  employed 
{hem  in  the  service  of  tJie  house  of  Orleans  ;  and 
though  he  perished  soon  after,  in  a  popular  tumult,  at 
Paris,  they  retained  his  name  and  were  called  Arma- 
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gnacs.  When  they  ceased  to  be  kept  in  pay  for  regu- 
lar  service,  they  carried  on  the  business  of  war  c« 
their  own  account,  with  a  degree  of  rapSu^ity  and  in* 
humanity  which  knew  no  bounds/  and  procured  them 
the  name  of  ecorcheurs.  Amadeus  de  Savoy,  although 
a  brother-in-law  of  their  former  oommander,  saved  hia 
dominions  only  by  the  timely  assistance  of  Berne :  dis- 
appointed there,  they  turned  northwards;  twelve 
thousand  of  ih^m  parsed  the  Jura  in  a  winter's  night, 
and  extended  their  ravages  along  the  Rhine,  half  roast* 
ing  the  peasants  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  th€»i  turning  them  hose  to  perish  in  horri* 
ble  torments ;  ^  warning  to  those  who  exposed  any 
resistance.  They  cut  off  the  heacte  of  those  who  had 
nothing  to  give  to  redeem  themselves,  respecting  nei^ 
ther  age  nor  sex«  and  reserving  only  handsome  women 
for  their  brutal  pleasures :  a  train  of  six  hundred  of 
these  wretched  captives  foLk>wed  them.  The  Swiss, 
suspending  their  internal  dJ3putes,  hastened  to  the  as- 
sista«nce  of  Basle,  and  the  Aiwagoa/QS  regained  France 
by  the  way  of  Alsace. 

The  wcoessfiil  eoalitionsof  burghers  obliged  the 
nobles  to  form  leagues  for  their  own  preservaticMi ; 
they  had  in  some  degree  changed  situation*  with  the 
Iftwer  classes,  and,  after  beiug  the  pppreS^ors,  had  be-r 
come  the  of^essed..  The  lessona  of  misfortune  h94 
not  been  whoUy  fost  upon  tfcem ;  aftd  tie  knights  ^ 
this  period  frequentjy  appear^  oii  the  side  of  justice 
and  good  order. 


lOfi 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Zarick  joins  tlie  Eomieror  in  a  Wtr  a^Biiist  the  otber  Cantims:  mtscked  lay 
them,  the  Burgomaster  Stussi  is  slain-^A  French  Army  comes  to  assist  Ans- 
trht-^Celebrated  Battle  of  9t.  Jacques-^Battle  of  Ragati-^General  Peaee-^ 
Acqfttisitioas  made  hy  the  Cantons* 

I 

A  NEW  emperor,  Frederic  HI.  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
had  been  elected,  and  very  early  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  recovering  the  Aargau,  and  other  possessions, 
of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  dispossessed.  The 
vindictive  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  Stussi»  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  humiliating  result  of  his  appeal  to  arms, 
and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Helvetic  confederacy  to 
his  revenge,  secretly  negotiated  with  him. 

This  young  emperor,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  the 
hope  of  his  subjects,  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
court*,  enjoyed  the  homage  of  his  vassals  assembled 
to  receive  the  investiture  of  their  fiefs. 

The  deputies  of  the  Cantons  appeared  in  their  turn ; 
but  were  told,  that  their  franchises  would  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor,  unless  they  acknowledged  the 

♦  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  there,  with  a  suite  of  500  horse — his 
'  kliigiuts  andtheor  iquires  reflplendentfrom  head  to  foot  with  gold  and 
'  silver — besides  fourteen  mesaengera  finely  mounted.     The  Count  Pa- 
latine had  double  that  number,  forming  the  finest  troop  ever  seen. 
The  Duke  of  Berg  had  800  men :  the  Bishop  of  Liege  400  ;  but  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  had  the  finest  escutcheons,  &c. 
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rights  of  his  house  to  the  Aargau :  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  represent  that  their  business  was  with  the  em- 
peror, and  not  with  the  duke  of  Austria.  Frederic, 
during  a  journey  he  took  over  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  interest,  and  to  divide  the  confederates, 
liecured  Zurich  firmly.  Its  burghers  appeared  on  the 
borders  of  Schwytz,  'with  the  red  cross  of  Austria  on 
their  breasts  ;  which  provoked  the  people  of  the  Wald- 
stetten  so  much,  that  they  made  it  death  for  any  body 
to  carry  in  his  cap  a  peacock's  feather,  because  its 
colours  were  those  of  the  duke  *. 

The  repeated  efforts  of  the  confederates  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  proving  vain,  war  was  declared  on  the 
19th  of  May,  by.  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  against  Zurich 
and  the  duke,  and  hostilities  immediately  began. 
Every  vassal  of  Austria  sent  his  declaration  of  war, 
even  mere  military  officers.  One  of  these  curious  do- 
cuments was  signed  by  fifty-two  subalterns.  The  third 
\  day  of  the  war  was  marked  by  a  brilliant  action,  in 
which  the  losses  were  balanced  ;  but  there  was  soon 
after  a  second,  more  sanguinary,  and  with  decided  re- 
sults. Stussi,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Austrian  cavalry,  advanced  from  Zurich  by 
the  Albis,  intending  to  reach  Schwytz  by  Zug  and  Art, 
while  bis  infantry  occupied  a  strong  position  on  Mount 
Hirsel  to  protect  his  rear.     The  allied  Cantons  turned 

•  While  some  soldiers  were  drinking  together,  one  of  them- ob- 
serving the  prismatic  rays  through  his  glass,  broke  it  in  pieces  with  his 
&word»  because  so  like  the  hated  feather. 
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this  position  by  roads  ahxiost  impracticable,  aiid  reach- 
ed the  entrenchments  towards  the  dose  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  intended  to  begin  the  attack  till  the  morning ; 
but  the  taunts  of  the  enemy  kindled  such  a  fiiry  among 
the  men,  that,  carrying  their  officers  along  ,443. 
with  them  to  the  assault,  and  passing  over  ^^^  ^^^' 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  people,  which  soon  filled 
the  ditch,  they  scaled  the  palisades,  and  slaughtered 
the  garrison.  Those  who  escaped  in  the  dark,  carry- 
ing the  news  to  the  main  body,  determined  an  imme- 
diate retreat  back  again  to  Zurich ;  the  luiights  and 
the  burghers  reproaching  each  other  bitterly  for  the 
want  of  success  of  this  first  measure  of  their  unnatural 
alliance.  The  victors  passed  a  melancholy  night, 
among  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  of  their  most 
illustrious  warriors,  and  respected  magistrates:  the 
return  of  day  found  them  mourning  over  their  remains. 
The  united  forces  of  the  Waldstetten  and  those  of 
Zug  and  Qlaris  now  overran  the  territory  of  their  ene- 
my, repeating  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
of  the  civil  war  three  years  before.  The  anecdotes 
which  have  reached  us  present  a  monstrous  picture  of 
manners,  in  which  superstition  and  profaneness,  heroic 
virtues  and  coarse  vices,  were  blended  together. 
Although  so  devout  to  their  own  Madonna  of  Einsidlen, 
we  find  the  confederates  kicking  those  of  the  enemy 
out  of  doors,  and  calling  them  w- "  ■  fop  wearing  the 
hated  peacock's  feather  in  their  caps  ;  pouring  out  the 
holy  water  and  tli^e  oil  into  the  kennel,  and  casting  the 
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ccnfiecrated  wafers  to  the  wind ;  reviling  the  priest  at 
the  altar,  and  violatii^  women  in  the  very  churches. 
Berne  wished  to  avoid  this  wax,  yet  sent  her  warriors, 
Jbofmig  their  presence  might  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace :  but  an  harangue  of  the  deputies  of 
Schwytz,  in  which  Laupen  was  happily  introduced, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Bernese  soldiers» 
that  all  thoughts  of  a  prudent  neutrality  were  suddenly 
abandoned,  and  war  proclaimed  without  regard  to  the 
situation  of  D'Erlach,  then  at  Zurich,  where  he  had 
been  sent  with  pacific  proposals,  ''  Men  of  Zurich," 
said  thi9  illustrious  envoy,  when  the  declaration  of  war 
oame,  ^^  I  am  innocent  of  this ;  do  with  me  as  you  may 
think  fit^'  He  was  sent  back  with  an  escort,  and  de^ 
dined  serving  during  this  war :  observing,  on  theooca* 
sion^  that  he  had  been  better  treated  by  his  enemies 
than  by  his  fi:ieiids !  The  army  of  the  confederates,  now 
fiixteon  thousand  strong,  rode  triumphant  over  the  ter- 
ntory  of  their  adversary :  while  the  imperial  ally  of 
Zurich,  taken  up  with  more  important  ai&irs,  and  ene- 
imes  nearer  home,  sent  no  further  assistance.  Divided 
into  opposite  psolies,  for  and  against  the  war,  Zurich 
appeared  defenceless.  The  ccnafederates,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  exhausted  the  country  of  provisions,  and 
unable  to  do  any  thing  against  strong  walls,  returned 
to  their  respective  homes  at  the  end  of  one  month. 
Iheir  last  ex^ploit  was  sackii^  the  abbey  of  Ruti,  ajod 
oarryii^  away  its  great  bell ;  the  tombs  of  holy  tsien, 
nobies,  a»d  warriors,  were  violated^  and  the  hones  of 
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the  dead  thrown  about  in  wantoa  sport.  Tbe  remains 
of  Frederic  of  Tokimburgh»  an  object  of  so  mudi 
dread  and  reverence  during  half  a  century,  and  whose 
inheiitanx)e  had  been  the  first  occasion  oi  the  civil  war» 
were  not  ntore  respected  than  the  rest ;  the  few  re* 
maining  teeth  of  his  old  head  being  knocked  out  with 
astone« 

The  Margrave  of  Baden»  lieutenant  of  the  emperor^ 
negotiated  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  Armagnacs,  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Swiss :  but  the  duke  requiring,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
investiture  of  the  imperial  fief  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  Luxemburg,  the  treaty  failed.  He  next  applied 
to  the  king  of  France,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
was  more  Ukdy  to  succeed ;  but  nothing  could  be  con-* 
'duded  immediately,  and  in  the  meantime  the  confede- 
rates entered  the  field  again.  Stal  B^ng,  their  able 
oommanderi  deceived  Stussi  by  a  stratagem ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  sanguinary  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Zurich^  in  which  its  defenders  were  routed,  the  confer- 
derates  entered  the  gates  with  them.  The  unfortunate, 
but  heroic,  Stussi»  who  had  brou^t  this  disastet  upon 
his  country,  determined  not  to  survive  it:  he  stood 
^one  on  the  bridge,  armed  with  his  battle-axe,  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  both  victors  and  vanquished,  and 
fell  at  last  pierced  through  with  a  pike,  some  said  by 
one  of  his  own  burghers;  whose  name  Bullinger  has 
recorded,  as  well  as  his  wordsr*-J3y  the  wounds  of  our 
RedufMTy  thia  is  all  tbjf  work.    The  town  viras  on  the 
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pdnt  of  being  taken,  and  some  of  its  defenders  were 
already  making  their  escape  by  an  opposite  gate,  wh^i 
a  wc»nan,  as  is  said  (similar  stories  are.  too  often  re** 
peated  to  be  easily  believed),  thought  of  letting  down 
the  portcullis,  and  stopped  the  pursuers.  An  office 
of  Olaris,  who  had  taken  the  banner  of  Zurich,  finding 
himself  shut  in,  and  anticipating  his  fate,  had  just  time 
to  thrust  the  glorious  prize  back  through  the  bars  to 
his  companions,  and  soon  lost  his  life.  The  body  of 
Stussi,  not  wholly  deprived  of  life,  was  dragged  away 
by  the  men  of  Olaris,  among  whom  he  was  bon\,  and 
who  bore  him  more  hatred  on  that  account ;  cut .  in 
pieces  by  them,  they  greased  the  leather  of  their  shoes, 
asid  the  steel  of  their  pikes,  with  the  fat  of  his  body  ; 
tore  his  warm  heart  with  their  teeth,  and  threw  the 
pieces  at  each  other:  the  mangled  remains  were 
pushed  into  the  Sihl.  The  statue  of  this  ill-&ted  war- 
rior is  still  seen  in  a  public  square  of  Zurich,  clothed 
ia  armour,  and  the  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  as  he  ap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  the  &tal  day.  Micha^ 
Graaf,  another  magistrate  of  the  war  party,  was  like« 
wise  killed  by  one  of  the  enraged  burghers. 

AU  within  the  walls  of  Zuridh  was  yet  safe,  but  the 
territory  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  and  no 
end  could  be  answered  by  a  fiirther  continuation  of  the 
war,  except  the  indulgence  of  the  most  violent  and 
blind  passions.  Such  was,  however,  the  fury  of  the 
people  of  Zurich,  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
were  torn  out  of  their  seats,  thrown  into  prison,  tried. 
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ooademned  to  die,  and  executed,  for  advising  a  peace, 
and  declaring  that  those  magistrates  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  war,  and  had  lately  perished,  deserved 
their  fate.  ^ 

.  A  hope  remained  on  the  side  of  Zurich,  from  the 
assistance  of  Charles  VIL  king  of  France.  That 
prince  having  signed  a  truce  with  the  EngUsh,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  employing  at  a  distance  the  merce- 
nary bands  of  Armagnacs,  composed  of  all  nations,^ 
who  infested  his  exhausted  realm,  had  determined 
upon  sending  the  Dauphin,  his  son  (aflexwaids 
Louis  XL),  at  their  head,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  breaking  up  the  council  assembled  at  Basle  in 
1431,  and  protracted  many  years  in  defiance  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  assisting  the  Duke  of  Austria  against 
the  revolted  peasants,  as  the  confederates  were  stilL 
called.  Eight  thousand  EngUsh,  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand French,  arrayed  under  the  same  banners,  marched 
to  Basle,  and  were  joined  on  the  way  by  the  Austrian 
nobihty.  The  Swiss*  detached  sixteen  hundred 
men  to  strengthen  Basle,  with  orders  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  place  at  any  risk.  They  ,444, 
left  the  camp  before  Famsburg  in  the  night,  ^"**  *^' 
surprised,  at  break  of  day,  a  corps  of  eight  thousand 
horse  of  the  Dauphin,  and  defeated  both  this  and 
another  detachment.     Elevated  with  their  good  for- 

♦  The  name  of  Swiss  became,  about  this  time,  the  common  appel* 
lation  of  the  confederates,  from  Schwytz  having  been  the  principal  in 
the  war  with  Zurich. 
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ig]i(»nmy  by  their  countrymen  for  having  fled !  The 
Dauphin,  astonished  at  this  defence  made  by  a  hand- 
ful  of  men,  and  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  relinquished 
all  idea  of  penetrating  further  into  their  country ;  but 
Charles  VII.  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck^  to  comme- 
morate this  dearly  bought  victory  of  his  son,  repre- 
senting two  prisoners  bound  back  to  back,  vrith  these 
words,  Hehetorium  conttmada  et  temeritas ferro  frenata 
MCCGCXLIV:  (The  obstinacy  and  rashness  of  the 
Swiss  repressed  by  the  sword).  He  omitted  to  say 
that  the  victors  lost  four  times  the  number  of  the  van- 
quished.  With  more  reason,  if  not  less  vanity,  Fran- 
cis I.,  after  beating  the  Swiss  at  Marignan,  stamped 
on  his  medals,  Vidab  um  Casare  fActos:  (I  vanquished 
those  whom  Caesar  alone  had  before  vanquished). 

The  first  treaty  of  peace  and  perpetual  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Switzerland,  signed  the    ^.p, 
28th  of  October  following,  was  the  conse-    ***** 
quence  of  this  memorable  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  canton  cS  Zurich,  de- 
prived of  the  powerful  auxiliary  upon  whom  they  had 
refied,  continued,  nevertheless,  the  unequal  contest 
two  years  longer — a  melanchdiy  period  of  savage  de- 
struction—without any  thing  worth  recording,  except- 
ing the  battle  of  Ragatz,  in  which  11 50  men  of  Qlaris 
encount^ed  6000  Austrians,  who  left  1300  of  thefr 
number  dead  upon  the  field. 

Several  sovereign  princes  of  the  empire  employed 
themselves  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
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loss  of  two  thousand  itnen.  Thedr  army  consisted  of 
eighteen  thousand,  half  of  whom  were  furnished  by 
their  allies  along  the  Rhine,  and  especially  duke  Si- 
gismoiKi  Austrians  and  Swiss  being  thus,  for  the 
first  tiiiie,  seen  marshalled  in  the  same  ranks  against 
E  common  enemy. 

Early  the  next  spring,  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms  beyond  the  Jura,  destroying  the  castle  of  Pon- 
tarUer'and  many  others  ;  and,  on  their  return,  taking 
those  of  the  Count  de  Romont,  an  ally  of  Burgundy, 
as  well  as  those  of  Joigne,  Orbe,  and  Grandson, 
which  they  garrisoned.  The  next  year,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Morat,  Avenche,  Payeme,  Es- 
tavoyer,  Yverdun,  and  many  other  places,  frequently 
massacring  in  cold  blood  the  garrisons  of  castles 
taken  by  assault.  At  Lesclees,  eighteen  soldiers, 
found  alive  in  the  fort,  were  beheaded  by  a  valet, 
who  only  saved  his  own  life  by  consenting  to  thii^ 
odious  deed.  At  Estavoyer,  of  all  the  garrison,  and 
all  the  population,  both  of  town  and  castle,  only  twenty- 
four  survived ;  and  the  executioner  attending  the  army 
was  himself  murdered,  for  suffering  these  or  other  de- 
voted victims  to  escape.  Few,  at  last,  dared  to  await 
the  coming  of  foes  so  savage  and  so  successful: 
Morges,  Nion,  and  Geneva,  sent  deputations  to  pro- 
pose terms,  and,  at  the  latter  place,  enormous  contri- 
butions were  exacted.  The  mere  feeUng  of  pity,  not 
to  speak  of  rational  humanity,  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  was  as  much 
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unknown  at  that  period  in  Europe,  as  it  still  is  among 
the  natives  of  North  America. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles,  not  inactive,  had  been 
peparing  for  the  contest  with  Switzerland,  by  the 
conquest  of  Franche  Comt^,  a  province,  which  con- 
necting as  it  did  his  vast  domains  from  Flanders  to 
Burgundy,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  secu- 
rity and  resources.  As  he  now  advanced  with  a 
powerful  army''^,  Philip  de  Comines  informs  us,  that 
the  confederates  again  renewed  their  proposals  of 
peace,  representing  that  he  could  not  find,  in  their 
country,  the  worth  of  the  gilt  spurs  of  his  knights,  but 
'^  Bieh  ne  voulut,  le  dit  due  entendre  etjd  le  conduisait  son 
mdheur:'  With  a  .camp  resembling  an  opulent  town, 
where  princes  and  nobles  attended,  as  for  a  festival, 
accompanied,  says  Schilling,  who  was  present,  by  more 
than  three  thousand  women,  he  laid  siege,  to  Grand* 
son,  and  the  garrison,  reduced  to  450  men,  having  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms  oflFered  them,  they  were 
all  treacherously  hung  up  to  trees  or  thrown  into  the 
lake.  The  tidings  of  this  catastrophe  met  the  Helvetic 
army  at  Neuchatel,  and  forgetting,  that,  although  not 
perfidious,  they  had  themselves  often  been  equally 

«  «  A  grand  chevauch^e,"  says  Philippe  de  Comines,  in  his  old 
language,  "  venoit  le  due  Charles,  avec  rooult  gens  d'armes,  de  pied  et 
de  cheval,  repandant  la  terreur  au  loin  par  son  ost  innombrahle. 
L^  ^toient  cinquante  mille,  voire  pi  lis,  de  toutes  langues  et  contr6es, 
force  canons  et  autres  engins  de  nouvelle  facture ;  pavilions  et  ac- 
coutrement tous  rcluisants  d'or,  et  grande  bande  de  valets,  marchandsj 
et  filles  dejoyeux  amour." 

Vol.  II.  P 
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As  lord  mortgagee^  CSiarieB  ocxsoped  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Austrian  patrimonial  demesnes,  when,  by  a 
long  coulee  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  his  represen- 
tative, one  Hagei:d)ach»  bad  become  odious  to  the 
people,  and  not  less  so  to  their  neighbours  the  Swiss, 
by  many  equally  offensive  instances  of  insult  and  vex- 
ation. Berne,  most  exposed  to  these  insuhs,  might 
have  been  supposed  most  prompt  to  resist  them;  but 
her  councils  were  at  this  time  distracted  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Boubcnbei^,  favourable  to  Burgundy,  and  of 
Diesbach  * ,  to  France.  IXesbach  at  length  prevailed^ 
vnth  ^  assistance  of  two  pqpular  demagogues^  Kist- 
ler  and  Frsmkhn ;  the  former  of  whom,  of  the  tribe  of 
butdiers,  becoming  avoyer,  exiled  Boubenberg  and 
many  other  patricians,  until,  for  his  pride  and  vio« 
lence  f ,  he  was  bimsdlf  pulled  down  by  the  very  hands 
that  had  raised  him.  Hie  appreb^isicHis  of  Beme» 
as  well  as  of  the  other  cantons,  were  now  excited  Ixy 
tile  cc»iduct  of  the  Buigundian  governor ;  yet  they  de* 
terorined  upon  making  friendly  remonstrances,  and 
1474.      sent  ambassadors  for  that  purpose  to  the 

8th  Jan.    (j^Q    Philippe  de  Comines  says  they  spoke 
on  their  knees,  as  vassals  to  a  lord,  or  deputies  of  the 


*  Nicbolas  ie,  Dieabacb,  afterwards  avoyer,  died  at  Uie  begumiog 
of  the  war  against  Charles  of  Burgundy,  of  a  fever  taken  while  visit- 
ing his  sick  soldiers :  he  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  Switzerland. 

t  The  pointed  shoes  turned  up  at  the  end,  worn  by  the  nobleSy  and 
the  loug  train  of  their  ladies*  gowns,  wece  particulady  obuoxious  to 
him. 
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cemmoas  to  a  king^^^but  this  droumataBce  is  disr 
puted :  at  any  rate,  they  spoke  in  vnm.  Hag^sbaoh 
persevered  in  hia  excesses,  and  dissgusbng^  at  lengthy 
both  noUes  and  burghers^  enren  the  bishops  pi  Stoash 
Imrg  and  Basle  entered  into  a  leagae  fsx  mutual  de>- 
fence.  The  measures  against  Burgundy  weite  secretly 
furthered  by  Louis  XI.  of  Frwee,  vrfio  waa  lavish  of 
offers  and  money,  ai^d  who,  axx^prddng  to  De  Cominea, 
distributed  20,000  livres  among  the  cantons  (c^  which 
Berne  had  6000,  Lucerne  3000,  and  Zurkh  2000), 
besides  presents  to  individuals,  and  an  annual  subsidy 
during  the  war.  The  Duke  of  Biirgundy,  alarmed  at 
last,  by  fair  pi:omises  averted  the  storm  for  a  while^ 
but  his  insincmty  soon  appearing,  the  su&rers  lost 
patience,  and  Hageubach  was  suddenly  seized  by  this 
inhabitants  of  Bresach,  and,  for  his  various  crimj^^ 
brought  to  trial,  condemned,  ajid  executed ;  the  Duke 
Sigismond  of  Austria  actually  concurring  in  Ihis  popu* 
lar  assertion  of  natural  right  over  legitimate  power  ^^^^ 
a  proof  how  excessive  the  abuse  of  that,  pow^r  must 
have  appeared,  or  perioapa  only  of  how  wittingly  he 
ent^ed  into  any  nxeasurea  that  might  lead  to  the  r^ 
covery  of  his  mortgaged  territory.  A  second  Hageiir 
bach  being  appointed  ta  the  situation  of  1^.  deceased 
b?(?<iher,  with  or^rs  fym  the  Duke  of  Burgun<Jy  to 
V9mgft  the  Simdg^wv  at  yet  scarcely  re-.  14^4. 
covered  from  recent  devastations,  the  con.  October. 
M^m  hmt^iA^  no  bstgei:,  but  took  the  field,  and  de* 
$^«ted  the  Burgundians  in  a  pitdhed  battle,  with  the 
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of  difierences.  The  plenipotentiaxies  of  the  belli- 
gerents, met,  iat  last,  for  the  purpose,  but  their  mutual 
distrust  suggested  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  carr 
rying  on  their  negotiations  on  the  wsaters  of  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  each  party  in  a  separate  boat.  Hugh  d^ 
Montfort,  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  was 
there  in  a  third  boat,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and 
mutual  forgiveness.  They  agreed  on  another  meeting 
at  Constance,  and  afterwards  at  Einsidlen.  The  points 
in  dispute  were  referred  to  arbitration  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Helvetic  constitution,  and  the  al- 
liance of  Zurich  with  Austria  was  there  decided  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  confederation,  a,nd 
aimuUed :  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  re- 
stored, without  damages  awarded  on  either  side.  An 
important  pouit  of  the  constitution  was  thus  settled, 
the  only  compensation  for  this  long  and  disastrous 
civil  war,  except  the  warlike  fame  acquired  by  the 
parties. 

The  Cantons  continued  to  enlarge  their  possessions 
by  treaties,  and  principally  by  purchases :  Uri  pro- 
cured the  cession  of  the  valley  of  Livinen  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Berne  acquired  several  towns  and 
districts  in  the  Emmethal,  the  Oberland,  and  the 
Aargau;  the  province  of  Thurgovia  was  taken,  and 
became  the  joint  property  of  seven  cantons,  and  after- 
wards of  eight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I 

ll^ar  of  Berne  with  Friboargf— The  Plappert  Wan-^chaflFhauj(en— vTyranny  o{ 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold — Louis  XI.  lavishes  Money  and 
Promises  npon  the  Swiss—  Victory  of  Grandson^-^Famoi*  Dianiond*— DiS'> 
tress  of  the  Duke— Superior  Composition  of  the  Swiss  Forces — Great  Vic- 
tory of  Morat — Deathof  the  pake. 

V  A  CONSCIOUSNESS  of  Strength  made  the  Swiss  im- 
patient and  restless,  and  involved  them  in  incessant 
broils.  Berne  had  a  bloody  war  with  her  neighbours 
of  Fribourg,  at  that  time  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria :  the  whole  confederacy  quarrelled  with  Con* 
stance  on  account  of  a  bad  penny ,  and  the  ridiculous 
hostilities  which  ensued  were  called  the  Plappert^ 
war.  Another  war,  of  a  more  serious  nature,  with 
Austria,  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  biirghers  of 
Scha£Phausen,  scornfully  as  well  as  cruelly  treated  by 
the  nobles,  who  called  their  town  the  Swiss  cow-stable, 
and  deluged  with  blood  the  province  of  Sundgaw, 
changing  it  into  a  desert ! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  war  with  Charlea,  duke  of 
Burgundy  t,  which,  though  it  raised  the  military  repu- 
tation of  the  Swiss  to  liie  highest  rank  in  Europe,  was 
most  unfortunate  for  them  in  its  moral  results. 


*  A  copper  coin  worth  about  a  shilling* 

t  First  Bumamed  Charles  le  Hardi,  and,  after  his  misfortunes, 
Charles  le  Temeraire, 
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nticms  healthy  v^  strong  at  th^  end  of  a  campcu^ 
i#6.  as  at  the  beginning.  Before  going  into  ^on 
^*^*^*  at  Morat,  they,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to 
prayer ;  and  Jean  Waldman  of  Zuridbi,  theo  general 
in  diief,  Ren^,  IXike  of  Lorrain^,  who  cooHnaiided 
the  cavalry,  and  several  other  officers,  were  knighted. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  drawn  up  his  forces  be- 
hind some  hedges  and  palisades,  which  the  Swiss 
oouid  not  pass  without  difficulty,  nor  without  being 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  Jean  de  Hallevifte,  with  the 
van-guard,  found  means,  however,  to  avoid  the  danger 
hj  going  through  a  holk>w  road,  and  a$  the  sun  burst 
ferth,  and  the  day  cleared  suddenly,  after  a  morning 
of  rain,  "  God  lights  us,"  he  exdaimed  to  bis  men ; 
and  ridmlnding  them,  that  it  was  ''  the  anniversary  of 
laup^a,  where  their  forefathers  had  saved  the  country," 
be  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  the  main  body 
pressed  upon  their  front,  and  Boubenberg  sallied  forth 
with  his  garrison  to  charge  them  in  the  rear.  At  half 
past  two,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  iio  longer  doubtful ; 
the  Burgundians  gave  way  m  all  sides«  pursued  by 
the  Swiss  cavalry,  calling  aloud  Grandson !  Grand- 
son !  In  another  moment,  the  lake  wa&  covered  with 
horsemen  endeavouring  tQ  escape  by  swimmix^ ;  and 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  drowned,  De  Comines 
estimates  the  number  of  their  dead  at  eighteen  thou- 

*  Ren^  had  been  stripped  of  hie  possessions  by  bis  rdation,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  served  in  the  Swiss  army  as  a  volunteer. 
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SMid :  ridi  qimour  ia.  still. at  times  fcwnd  ict  ib^  lake. 
Petite  fut  la  perte  des  Ldguisy  says  th^  Neuchatel  Chrbr 
md^i  130  dan$  I'oMmvi  iei  pals  e(  (mums,  et  les  cmku- 
wenades  el  batkries  frappenent  281  quasi  ious  de  JB^ntc 
it  Fribourg  ;  their  loss,  therefore,  scarcely  exceeded 
four  hiindred  men.  They  gave  to  the  Didie  of  Lor 
raine,  who  had  fought  yaliantly  with  the  cayalry»  the 
tent  of  Charles,  and  all  the  cannon  takeigi  from  himself 
at  Najusy.  Their  own  share  of  plunder  was  oonsidear* 
akde:  notwithstandii^  the  preceding  losses  of  the 
miemy  hqre,  as  at  Grandson,  they  found  a  vast  num- 
ber of  women»  deus  miUe  foyeuses  domeikst  says  the 
OiFonick,  whom  they  did  not  detain ;  deliberflnt  qm 
telles  marchandises  ne  bailleroiint  girat^  profit,  FribouFg 
and  Berne,  who  suffered  most,  had  the  cannon :  twelve 
thousand  men  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaud  without  op- 
position, and  threatened  Geneva.  Charles,  who  had 
fled  in  despair,  attended  at  first  by  three  thousand 
men,  reached  Lausanne,  almost  alone,  justly  now  sur- 
namedthe  T^meraire:  he  tried  his  fortune  once  more, 
and  perished  vmder  the  walls  of  Nancy,  in  a  lost  bat- 
tle, where  the  Swiss  served  only  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  regained  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. Meeting  the  dead  body  of  Charles  after  the 
battle,  he  took  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  Cher  cousin, 
Dieu  sauve  ton  ame,  combien  de  maux  tu  neus  a  fait ! 

The  bones  of  the  Burgundians,  drawn  four  years 
after  the  battle  from  the  graves  where  the  dead  had 
been  buried  on  the  field  of  Morat,  were  collected  into 


SIA  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

a  chapel  built  on  the  i^ot,  with  this  energetic  inscrip* 
tion  over  the  door : 

Carolus  Burgundise  Dux  ab  Heivetiis  caesus  hoc  sui 
monumentum  reliquit,  A.  MCCCCLXXVI.  * 

These  historical  remains  of  the  former  glory  of  a 
gallant  people,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  against  an 
imjust  aggressor,  were  dispersed,  and  the  inscription 
defaced,  in  1^98,  by  the  French  revolutionary  anny 
invading  Switzerland,  or  rather,  by  the  demi  brigades 
de  la  C6te  d*Or,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  d^vant 
province  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  inscription  is  preserved 
in  medals,  and  this  ill-judged  destruction  has  added 
fresh  notoriety  to  the  event,  of  which  they  intended  to 
obliterate  the  memory. 
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Louis  XL  obtains  quiet  possotsion  of  Burgundy,  by  bribinc^  the  Swiss^Tbeir 
Alliance  courted  by  all  the  crowned  Heads  and  the  Pope— Love  of  War  and 
Pkmderi  and  gross  Corruption  of  the  SwisB^Covenant  of  Stants— Invasion 
of  Italy — ^League  of  St.  George — Conjugal  Devotion. 

The  fate  of  the  people  of  Franche  ComtS,  or  Comte 
de  Bourgogne,  left  defenceless  by  the  death  of  Charles, 
now  became  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  and  re- 
monstrance from  foreign  powers,  at  the  Swiss  diet ; 
and  it  had  be^i  actually  concluded  to  receive  them  as 
perpetual  allies  of  the  confederation,  upon  payment  of 
150,000  florins,  when  Louis  XI.  taking  advantage  of 
some  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  money,  purchased, 
by  a  higher  bribe,  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss,  and  was 
allowed  to  take  possession  c^  the  province.  Previous 
to  this,  Franche  Comt6,  according  to  her  own  earnest 
petition,  would  probably  have  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Helvetic  League,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
«mall  democracies,  who  were  already  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  larger  cantons.  These  jealousies 
were  soon  after  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a 
civil  war,  when  the  disgraceAil  and  dangerous  crisis 
was  averted  by  an  interposition  characteristic  of  the 
age.  Nicholas  de  Flue,  a  holy  man,  of  an  honourable 
family,  and  distinguished,  from  early  youth,  by  his 
ardent  and  enlightened  benevolence,  descended  from 
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his  hennitage  in  the  mountains,  to  preadi  conciliation 
and  peace.  To  his  arbitration  the  w4iole  nation  una- 
nimously submitted ;  and  the  covenant  of  Stantz  was 
framed,  annulling  partial  aUiances  between  the  can- 
tons, regulating  their  interference  with  one  anotiier,  or 
with  foreign  states — confirming  the  pacts  of  1370  and 
1393,  respecting  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  mili- 
tary discipline — settling  the  division  of  booty  in  war 
^^and,  finally,  assoetating  Fribourg  and  Solewe  to  the 
league^^  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  c^tona ;  a&ei  which 
the  hermit  returned  ta  his  cell,  where  he  died  in  1487> 
but  nc^  without  having  had  oecaaion  to  see  the  eflBflacy 

.  «f  hia  inetitutians  against  factitHis  vidence  and  ia- 
justioe. 

:  la  an  age  as  conupt  as  it  wa^  rude  and  barbaroo^, 
the  Swiss  might  be  deeaaied  93x  hoaimt^t  faith&l^ 
and  simjrfe  people ;  yet  whatever  ist  known  of  the  iitate 
of  manners  amo^  them  presents  a  m^  disgusting 

'.picture  of  violenee  and  immorality.  The  yr&aiik  afi- 
jailed  in  war  had  only  oerved  to  ejicit^  an  ine^t.in- 
guidiabls. thirst  for  more ;  obscure  mdustry  was  d«- 
^^sed ;  husj^andmen  abwidoned  the  plough,  ^nd 
tradesmen  the  workshop,  ta  enlist  in  foreign  service ; 
«ndeven  magistratesileseited  the  bench  toltiad as  cap- 
tains Ae  veiy  va^ibonds  whom  they  were  otherwise 
to  hare  tried.  The  habits  of  predat^-y  wars.todifilbd 
the  land  of  liberty  and  iDEkopinice  with  vices  of  tho 
groasest  kind,  and  crimes  beyond  the  piDw:er  pf  Jaw  t^ 
reprcfiu.    Taverns,  arid  other  places  pf  puWk;  re«>f*' 
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ffwre  filled  witli  idl^  owl  tiirbi^Qt  soldterfi,  whp,  9i)4T 
gait^Ung  away  all  tibiey  pps^sed^  repaired  tbeir 
lofiseB  by  vidrat  oaeaiis.  Fift^n  hundred  ex6C4tiomi 
took  place  in  the  oourse  of  a  aingle  year  (1480),  (t 
wxnb^  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  even 
in  England,  where  criminal  justice  was,  at  that  period, 
so  sanguinary.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things, 
we  feid  an  illustrious  king  of  Hungary,  Matthias 
Corrin,  the  Nqro  of  his  age,  and  the  bulwark  c^ 
Surope  against  the  Turks,  th^  so  powerfiil,  seeking, 
in  an  allianoe  with  the  Swiss,  the  best  soqurity  for  hi« 
dominions  durii^  hi«  eastern  wars. 

Of  all  the  naticms,  the  Italians  were,  from  the  sov^ 
J'eign  pontiff  himself  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  the  most  deeply  sunk  in  vices,  scarcely  re- 
deemied  by  a  single  yirtvie.  Imitators  of  the  Greeks* 
they  w^re  rather  subtle  than  warlike ;  but  what  ihej^ 
k>st  in  the  jGeld,  they  felt  assured  of  regojiwig  in  th^ 
cabinet ;  and  their  success  in  arts,  literature^  and 
commegrce,  bad  ma;de  them  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  Europe.  Their  country  was  now  about  to  be  th» 
theatre  of  Swiss  prowess ;  and  Pope  Si^tus  IV.  wa9 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  ^igage  them  as  auxt^ 
liari^.  Althou^  his  presents  of  a  oonfiec^s^d  baar 
oer,  where  St.  Febssr  was  isepresented  dre^ed  in  poRr 
ti&seJi  robes,  q£  a  perpetual  biaJl  of  indulgence,  and 
even  the  offi»r'of  an  annual  subsidy  of  40,000  florina»» 
proved  at  first  insufficient^  yet  he  finally  succeeded  im 
entangling,  firet  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  aiterwanifi  att 
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i  In  the  mean  time,  a  fresh  reinforcepa^nt  of  twenty 
thousand  more  Swiss  was  approaching  his  camp.  He 
had  asked  only  for  ten  thousand ;  and  alarmed  abnost 
as  much  by  this  multitude  of  friends  as  by  his  ene- 
mies, he  hastened  to  conclude  peace.  Thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  promised  harvest  of  feme  and  plunder, 
some  of  the  most  violent  among  the  Swiss  proposed 
carrying  the  king  and  his  court  away  with  than  to 
their  mountains,  there  to  remain,  until  they  had  been 
properly  indemnified ;  but  Charles  contriving  tp  pa- 
cify them  with  three  months'  pay,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and  passed  over  into  France.  ^ 

Shortly  after  their  Italian  campaign,  the  Swis^  en 
gaged  in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  remorseless  wars 
that  appears  in  their  annals,  to  appearance  without  a 
cause,  and  out  of  circumstances  that  ought  to  ha;Ve 
ensured  a  very  difierent  line  of  conduct  on  their  part 
The  league  of  St.  George  was  an  extensive  armed 
association  formed  by  the  states  of  Swabia,  and  many 
princes  of  the  empire,  for  the  repression  of  private 
war  during  the  next  ten  years  ;  and,  with  this  view, 
more  than  one  himdred  and  forty  strong-holds  of  feu- 
dal banditti  were  destroyed  in  Swabia  alone.  The 
refusal  of  the  Swiss  to  join  this  league,  from  whatever 
cause  it  arose,  whether  from  ancient  jealousy  of  Aus- 
tria, or  from  mistrust  of  any  confederacy  of  nobles, 
produced  misunderstandings,  mutual  insults,  abusive 
songs,  reflecting  upon  national  peculiarities,  and  finally 
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a  war*;  in  the  odursa  <)f  which  they  hid  waste  the 
country  round  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  reduced  the 
housel^B  and  starving  itihabitants,  in  (he  midst  of  a 
h«d  winter,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods !  Six  great 
batdes  were  fought  with  immense  slaughter,  in  most 
of  wMch  the  Swiss  were  victorious.  They  gave,  as 
lusual,  abundant  proof  of  patient  endurance,  as  well 
as  ci  valour,  fording  rivers  in  the  coldest  weather, 
tod  a  body  of  them  standing,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, more  than  one  hour  in  water  half  frozen :  but  in- 
terest and  sympathy  are  at  an  end  for  mere  de- 
jiroyers,  whose  heroism  is  no  longer  virtuous  or 
^l^triotic.  Our  feelings  turn  for  relief  to  the  story, 
although  BO  often  repeated,  of  the  affectionate  wife, 
whose  husband,  comnmnder  of  one  of  the  castles 
taken  by  the  Swiss,  and,  for  reasons  now  unknown, 
exposed  to  their  particular  hatred,  was  excepted  from 
the  capitulation,  which,  however,  gave  liberty  to  every 
other  individual  to  depart,  with  whatever  effects  he 
wa?  able  to  carry.  When  the  lady,  ingeniously  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  permission,  appeared  on  the  draw* 

*  The  Swiss  xlepnties  to  tbd  diet  of  the  empire,  having  declared 
t^y  would  not  join  the  league  of  Swabia,  in  obedience  of  a  decree  of 
the  imperial  chamber,  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  said,  angrily,  he  held  something  in  hid  hand  which  would 
make  them  do  it,  meaning  his  pen,  with  which  he  might  subject  them 
to  the  ba:n  of  the  empire :  but  they  replied,  What  yovr  grace  threahns 
to  do,  others  have  actually  tried  with  halberts,  which  are  harder  than 
goose-quillsy  yet  they  could  not. 
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bridge  with  her  husband  on  her  shoulders,  even  the 
enemy,  far  from  cavilling  about  the  nature  of  the 
burden,  applauded  her  devotedness  and  courage,  and 
sent  after  her  those  articles  of  property  which  she 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  for  the  sake  of  her  best 
treasure. 

Repeated  defeats  in  the  course  of  one  year  having 
annihilated  several  armies  for  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  they  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Louis  XII.  and  made  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

New  Italian  War^-BUhop  Schiimer  and  Sopersax — Sforza?  Duke  of  Milan-^' 
Louis  XII. — Comparison  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Romans — Battle  of  Novara^-* 
Anecdote  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  and  his  two  Sons — Immense  Wealth. 

The  king  of  Prance  had  made  peace  between  the 
Swiss  and  their  enemies,  that  he  might  engage  them' 
on  easier  terms  as  auxiliaries  in  his  meditated  inva* 

^^  jy^    sion  of  Italy.     Accordingly  we  find  them,  to 

^^^*  the  number  of  41,000,  joining  him  against 
Ludovic,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  year.  Neglected  and  ill  paid,  part  of 
them  returned  home,  while  others,  changing  sides, 
shut  themselves  up  with  the  Duke  in  Milan;  but 
fighting  reluctantly  against  their  own  countrymen, 
still  in  the  king's  army,  the  place  could  not  hold  out, 
and  capitulated.  The  duke,  in  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape in  the  disguise  of  a  Swiss  soldier,  was  betrayed 
by  a  man  from  Uri,  named  Furman,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Swiss, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Furman  became  henceforth 
so  infamous,  that  his  family  applied  for  leave  of  the 
council  to  change  it ;  and  the  man  himself,  having 
ventured  to  return  home,  was  tried,  condenmed,  and 
executed. 

While  the  Swiss  were  serving  the  king  of  France, 
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they  chose  to  take  for  themselveB  Bellinzone  and  its 
valley,  with  the  important  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  of 
which  their  royal  employer  complaining  at  the  diet  of 
Lucerne,  the  three  Waldstetten  answered  haughtily, 
they  had  deserved  much  more!  Bellinzone  having 
formerly  belonged  to  them,  they  said,  and  the  inha- 
bitants claiming  their  protection,  the  country  should 
be  theirs,  with  the  help  of  God  and  of  their  halberts, 
The  king  insisted  nevertheless ;  but  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  14,000  Swiss  drove  at  once  the  a.  d. 
French  advanced  posts  beyond  the  Lago  Mag-  '  ^^^* 
giore ;  and  the  king,  finding  that  his  views  upon  Italy 
were  incompatible  with  the  enmity  of  these  untract* 
able  associates,  gave  up  Bellinzone.  Thirty  thousand 
Swiss  had  already  lost  their  lives  in  Italy ;  but  Louis, 
who  knew  their  weak  side,  pressed  upon  them  his 
corrupting  favours,  while  the  cantons,  aware  of  their 
fatal  consequences,  entreated,  with  ludicrous  earnest- 
ness, not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  Instigated  by 
Schinner,  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  who  was  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Venetians,  against  the  em-, 
peror  and  the  king  of  France,  they  refused  at  last,  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  the  latter,  except  on  terms 
which  they  knew  he  would  not  grant.  Louis,  indulg- 
ing in  contemptuous  reflections  on  the  miserables  mon^ 
tagnards,  qui  osmnt  le  recorder  comme  leur  tributaire^ 
ccmfirmed  their  hostile  dispositions. 
This  Bishop  Schinner  had  a  dangerous  political 

adversary,  in  tilie  person  of  a  powerful  Valaisan,  called 
Vol..  II.  Q 
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AufderFlue,  oddly  turned  into  the  Latin  name  of 
Supersax,  by  which  he  is  better  known.  This  would 
scarcely  be  worth  mentioning,  if  some  circumstances 
of  their  quarrel  did  not  illustrate  the  manner  of  the 
times.  Supersax  was  a  burgher  of  Berne ;  but  Schin- 
ner  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  protection  of 
that  canton :  and  when  on  his  way  there,  to  justify 
himself  from  the  imputations  of  his  enemy,  he  was 
seized  in  the  territory  of  Fribourg,  again,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  bishop,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  tor- 
tured repeatedly,  to  draw  from  him  the  avowal  of  some 
supposed  crime.  The  wife  pf  this  unfortunate  man, 
still  beautifiil,  as  is  asserted,  although  the  mother  of 
twenty-three  children^  came  to  Fribourg  to  beg  for  his 
life.  The  avoyer  had  pity  on  her,  and  fitvoured  his 
escape  to  Berne.  But  the  people  of  Fribourg,  who, 
it  seems,  had  taken  part  against  Supersax,  venting 
their  fiiry  upon  their  first  magistrate,  tore  him  away 
from  the  church,  where  he  had  fled  for  protection, 
threw  him  into  the  dungeon  lately  occupied  by  their 
prisoner ;  and,  regardless  of  his  elevated  rank,  put 
him  to  the  rack,  and  made  him  perish  on  the  scafibld ! 
Berne  refused  to  surrender  Supersax,  and  when  he 
regained  the  Valais,  it  was  his  turn  to  be  revenged. 
The  people  were  not  favourably  disposed  to  their 
prince-bishop,  and  Supersax  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  raising  the  mazza  against  him.  The  prince  escaped 
by  the  St.  Bernard,  in  the  hideous  disguise  of  a  leper, 
and  took  shelter  at  Rome,  where  an  excommunication 
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was  pronounced  on  the  rebellious  flock,  but  received 
with  perfect  indifference. 

The  quarrel  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  Swiss,  far 
from  being  made  up,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
capture  of  three  of  their  state  messengers ;  one  of  whom, 
escaping  after  a  long  detention  in  the  Milanese,  car- 
ried home  tidings  of  the  murder  of  his  companions. 
The  council  of  Berne  wrote  to  Gaston  de  ^^d. 
Poix,  Duke  de  Nemours,  governor  of  Lom-  ^^^^' 
bardy,  and  applied  to  the  French  ambassador  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  this  enormity,  but  received  con- 
temptuous answers.  Louis  thought  himself  sure  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Grisons  and  the  Valaisans,  and  was, 
on  that  account,  more  careless  of  oflfending  the  Swiss ; 
but  the  latter  passed  the  mountains  immediately,  al* 
though  in  November,  to  the  number  of  8000  men, 
drove  away  the  French  entrenched  on  the  Tresa,  be- 
tween lake  Maggiore  and  lake  Lugano;  and,  their 
forces  being  soon  increased  to  18,000,  they  reached 
Milan,  plundered  its  suburbs,  and  might  have  taken 
the  town,  but  were  stopped  by  advantageous  offers  of 
peace,  ample  satisfaction,  and  a  month  and  a  half  pay 
for  their  trouble* ! 

This  peace  was  rather  a  truce  than  a  definitive 
treaty,  for  we  find  the  Swiss  again  in  Italy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  arrayed  on  the  side  of 

*  M.  Daru,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Venice,  does  not  admit 
that  the  Swiss  reached  Milan,  nor  that  there  was  a  treaty  made'  with 
them, 

Q  2 
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the  pope,  whose  cause  had  been  successfully  pleaded* 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  He  had  sent  them  a  gold 
sword  in  a  scabbard,  richly  ornamented  with  pearls, 
two  banners,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  twelve  cantons, 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  above,  together  with  several 
other  holy  presents,  and  a  brief,  in  which  they  were 
called  Defenders  of  the  Church.  They  might  have 
liked  the  payment  of  80,000  ducats,  due  to  them  by 
his  holiness,  fiiU  as  well ;  but  were  satisfied  with  one 
fourth  part  of  that  sum  for  the  present,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  ransom  for  all  the  towns  they  should 
take,  which  weis  to  be  theirs  alone.  They  were  not 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  for  the  capture  of 
Cremona  and  Bergamo  alone  yielded  them,  soon  after, 
as  much  as  the  whole  debt  of  the  pope ! 

1515,  The  French  army  had  already  won  the 

nth  April.     }y^i\iQ  Qf    Ravenna,    where  Gaston    and 

Bayard  fought,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss,  20,000 
strong,  turned  the  tide  of  success  to  the  other  side. 
The  French  were  driven  away  from  all  their  positions, 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  Lombardy,  except  the  citadel 
of  Milan,  and  three  others.  The  towns,  disgusted 
with  the  licentiousness  of  their  soldiers,  declared  every 
where  against  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  Switzerland,  Neuch4tel,  be- 
longing to  a  French  prince,  the  Duke  de  Longueville, 
was  occupied  by  the  Swiss, 

The  enormous  sum  of  200,000  ducats,  remaining  of 
the  contributions  levied  in  one  campaign,  after  paying 
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all  expenses,  was  divided  between  the  cantons,  in 
conformity  to  the  covenant  of  Stantz.  Their  diet, 
held  at  Baden,  was  attended  by  ambassadors  from 
the  emperor,  from  Spain  and  England,  from  Venice, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  from  the  pope,  and 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  the  king  of  France  ex- 
cepted. Sforza  received  his  dukedom  from  the  victo- 
rious republicans,  whose  magnanimity  on  this  occa- 
sion enhanced  their  fame.  The  landamman  of  Zug, 
who  commanded  at  Milan,  had  orders  for  the  solemn 
installation  of  that  prince ;  who  acknowledged,  in  a 
speech  pronounced  when  he  entered  the  capital,  his 
obligations  to  the  cantons,  and  promised  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  advice.  ^ 

The  Romans  themselves,  in  their  early  days  of  de- 
votedness  and  heroic  valour,  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  the  empire  of  the  world  greater  than  the 
shepherds  of  the  Alps ;  yet  two  centuries  of  unex- 
ampled successes  had  scarcely  added  any  thing  to  tha 
rude  domain  of  the  latter.  There  was,  indeed,  a  strik- 
ing  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  people ; 
for  the  neighbours  of  Rome,  in  the  first  ages  of  her 
.  foundation,  were  a  far  easier  conquest  than  those  of 
.  Helvetia :  the  German  empire,  the  kingdom  of  France, 
.  and  the  flourishing  Italian  republics !    The  Romans 
.conquered  at  once  territory  and  subjects,  extending 
the  bases  of  their  power  as  it  grew  up,  while  the  vic- 
torious Swiss  acquired  only  wealth,  which  left  not  a 
wreck  behind,  except  avarice  and  vices,  and  made 
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th^n  corrupt  in  their  cradle.  But  for  these  causes, 
strange  as  the  notion  may  now  seem,  Berne  or  Zu- 
rich might  have  been  at  this  day  the  mistress  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Louis  XII.,  convinced  he  never  could  keep  pos- 
session of  Lombardy  against  the  will  of  the  Swiss, 
felt  the  necessity  of  regaining  their  friendship  at  any 
rate ;  he  sent  no  fewer  than  three  ambassadors  at  one 
time  to  their  diet.  La  Tremouille,  the  Bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  president  of  Dijon :  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  the  interest  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
pf  Lorraine  to  procure  safe  conducts  for  their  admis- 
sion, and  to  pay  for  them  besides.  It  actually  cost 
the  King  of  France  t\«Bnty-two  thousand  crpwns  for  a 
permission  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Swiss  !  Their 
negotiations  were  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  for  Xa 
Tremouille  being  asked,  as  a  preliminary,  whether  he 
had  power  from  his  master  to  renounce  Italy  for  ever, 
and  answering  that  he  had  not,  "  then  you  may  howze 
yourself  (put  on  your  boots),"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
depart  when  you  please."  The  ambassadors  departed ; 
but  their  offended  sovereign  immediately  poured  a 
new  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  into  the  Mila- 
nese. TTie  duke  had  only  four  thousand  Swiss  with 
him,  and  the  enemy  having  retained  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Milan,  while  he  occupied  the  town,  his  resi- 
dence was  scarcely  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot. 
The  people,  besides,  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest, 
and  tired  already  of  their  new  sovereign,  who  had 
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neither  the  talents  of  a  conqueror,  nor  the  virtues  of 
a  paternal  prince,  and  whom  they  neither  loved  noi^ 
feared,  were  beginning  to  indulge  in  wanton  insults 
upon  fallen  majesty,  and  dragged  his  effigy  and  his 
arms  through  the  kennel.    Thinking  himself  no  longer 
safe  with  the  rabble^of  his  capital,  he  retired  to  No- 
vara ;  but  was  soon  besieged  there  by  La  Tremouille, 
the  same  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  from  the  Swiss 
diet  with  so  little  ceremony.    He  had  already  effected 
a  breach ;  his  Landsknechts  were  clamorous  for  an 
assault,  and  he  had  vrritten  to  the  king,  ''  Before  the 
end  of  this  month  I  shall  send  your  majesty  the  son  of 
Ludovic,  who  will  be  put  into  my  hands  by  the  same 
people  that  betrayed  his  father!*'    But  Frishing,  a 
Bernese,  and  commander  of  the  Swiss,  vindicated  the 
good  faith  of  his  countrymen,  for  he  repulsed  the  as- 
sailants in  every  attack,  even  leaving  the  gates  of  the 
town  open  day  and  night  to  show  how  little  he  feared 
them.     Meantime,  sixteen  thousand  Swiss  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  assistance  qf  their  countrymen ;  they 
passed  the  Alps  in  two  divisions :  and  that  commanded 
by  the  Bernese  senator.  May,  reached  Novara  the 
very  day  that  La  Tremouille,  changing  his  position, 
had  retired  a  little  way  from  it.    The  Swiss,  forming 
then,  with  the  garrison  of  Novara,  twelve  thousand 
men,  took  one  of  those  resolutions  which  mark  a  con- 
sciousness of  strength — sure  pledge  of  victory.  With- 
out allowing  themselves  any  rest,  without  waiting  for 
the  second  division,  without  considering  they  had 
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neither  cannon  nor  cavalry,  they  set  out  at  midnight 
to  attack  an  enemy  double  their  number,  and  pro- 
vided  with  a  numerous  artillery.  The  French,  ar- 
rived only  a  few  hours  before,  had  not  had  1512. 
time  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  were  sur-  ^*'^'"«* 
prised  just  before  break  of  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
confusion  of  sudi  an  attack,  La  Tremouille  succeeded 
in  drawing  up  his  troops,  and  the  cannon  began  to 
fire  before  objects  could  well  be  distinguished ;  di- 
rected  at  first  by  the  cries  of  the  assailants,  it  soon 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  them,  but  without  ever 
stopping  the  columns.  The  Landsknechts  disputed 
fhe  approach  of  the  camp  with  courage  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  their  own ;  but  pressing  forward  with  their 
usual  steadiness,  they  reached  the  batteries,  carried 
Ihem  sword  in  hand,  and  turned  the  cannon  against 
the  enemy.  Few  of  the  Landsknechts  survived  the 
day ;  the  rest  of  the  French  foot  sufiered  a  great  deal 
in  attempting  to  ford  a  river ;  but  the  cavalry  escaped 
ynUi  very  litde  loss. 

The  affecting  story  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  and  his 
two  sons,  will  carry  us  for  a  moment  from  the  consi- 
deration of  so  much  mischievous  heroism,  to  some- 
thing nearer  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  Fleu- 
ranges  and  Jametz  de  la  Mark,  who  commanded  the 
Landsknechts,  being  desperately  wounded,  were  hard 
pressed  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle ;  their  father  made 
a  furious  charge  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  lancers, 
and  opened  the  way  to  them.  Jametz  was  still  bravely 
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disputing  a  remnant  of  life ;  he  rescued  faim,  and  car- 
ried  away  the  body  of  liis  other  son,  flung  over  the 
neck  of  a  horse,  apparently  dead.  The  latter,  al- 
though pierced  with  forty-six  wounds,  recovered,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  and  was  that  Marshald  de  Fleu- 
ranges,  afterwards  so  famous  as  colonel  of  the  cent" 
Suisses.  An  account  of  this  very  battle,  by  himself,  is 
inserted  in  Baron  Zurlauben's  military  history. 

Paul  Jove  and  Guicdardini,  who  compare  this  battle 
of  Novara  to  the  most  brilliant  of  those  recorded  in 
the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  history,  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  dead  on  the  side  of  the  French  at  ten  thousand ; 
but  the  latter  did  not  acknowledge  so  many.  At  noon, 
when  the  Swiss  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  dis- 
comfited foe,  their  joy  was  damped  by  the  sight  of  two 
thousand  of  their  own  warriors  dead  on  the  field,  be- 
sides the  wounded,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
numbers.  All  the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
artillery,  composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  very 
valuable  prize  at  that  time,  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  other  division  of  eight  thousand  men  joined 
only  in  the  evening  after  the  action.  The  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  La  Tremouille  reached 
Paris  as  soon  as  the  despatches,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  announcing  a  victory.  Similar  infor- 
mation sent  to  Rome  arrived  somewhat  too  soon  for 
the  credit  of  his  holiness,  who  having  made  a  bonfire 
and  illuminations  for  the  supposed  defeat  of  the  dtfen- 
ders  of  the  Church,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
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of  contrivii^  an  awkward  apology  for  this  meanness. 
The  towns  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
guilty  likewise  of  mistaking  the  winning  side^  did  not 
come  off  so  easily  as  the  pope.  Empty  apologies  and 
explanatory  memorials  could  not  atone  for  such  a  trans- 
gression^  and  the  off^ided  Swiss  drew  the  prodigious 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ducats  from 
their  repenting  friends :  a  valuable  precedent  for  future 
conquerors,  and  which  has  not  been  lost  upon  them. 
The  rich  country,  from  whidi  these  contributions  were 
drawn,  felt  exhausted  for  many  years  after. 

The  Swiss  left  thirteen  thousand  men  to  protect  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  and  the  remainder,  about  ten  thousand, 
returned  to  their  mountains,  literally  loaded  with  gold, 
as  well  as  crowned  with  every  laurel.  The  author  of 
the  military  history  of  Switzerland,  N.  B.  May,  of 
Romain-motier,  estimates  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
Frendhi  francs,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  the  net 
proceeds  of  Swiss  prowess  during  these  first  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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Excess  of  Wealth—Insurrections  against  pensioned  Magistrates— Borguadian 
War — Francis  I.  -—  Civil  Dissensions — Battle  of  Marignano— Perpetual 
Peace  with  Francis  I — ^Pope  Leo  X.— The  Swiss  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  different  Armies— Battle  of  Biocea— Battle  of  the  Sesia— Battle  of 
Pavia. 

Such  an  acoession  of  wealthy  suddenly  poured  into 
Switzerland,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  factions  which  dis- 
tracted the  country.  The  increased  price  of  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  rendered  riches  little  mare  than  nuga- 
tory to  their  possessors,  while  those  who  did  not  share 
in  them  found  themselves  suddenly  impoverished ;  all 
felt  equally  disappointed  and  soured.  The  Bishop, 
now  Cardinal,  of  Sion,  envenomed  these  fedings  for  his 
particular  purposes,  and  insurrections  broke  out  among 
the  peasants  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Soleure,  which 
were  not  quelled  without  difficulty,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  concession :  the  magistrates  were  made 
to  swear  not  to  receive  any  more  pensions  from  foreign 
princes,  and  some  inferior  agents  of  clandestine  enlist- 
ments were  tried  and  executed.  But  a  war  against 
Louis  XII.,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  abandon 
all  further  pretensions  on  Italy,  continued  to  be  popu- 
lar, and  the  emperor  ofiering  to  join  with  four  thousand 
horse  and  a  train  of  artillery,  it  was  undertaken  With 
great  spirit.    Hie  army  entered  Burgundy,  and  laid 
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siege  to  Dijon,  where  La  Tremouille  oommanded ; 
knowing  he  could  not  hold  out  long,  he  found  means 
of  entangling  the  Swiss  in  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace,  on  such  terms  as  they  chose.  A  treaty  was 
hastily  conduded,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  ratified, 
although  he  had  delivered  five  hostages  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  it ;  but  his  own  nephew,  who  was  one 
of  them,  made  his  escape,  without  waiting  for  the 
event  of  the  ratification,  and  the  others  were  supposi- 
titious characters,  imposed  upon  the  Swiss  as  men  of 
consequence. 

Such  a  treaty  implied  treachery  on  both  sides ;  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  army,  the  ofiSicers  ran  considerable 
risk  from  the  exasperation  of  the  people.  A  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Geneva,  was  carried  off  and  detained,  instead  of  the 
nephew  of  La  Tremouille,  who  had  ran  away. 

The  death  of  Louis  XII.  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
long  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  and 
to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Swiss.  Francis  I. 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  announced 
his  intentions  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  Novara  and 
Guinegaste,  and  lowering  the  pride  of  the  Swiss :  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  protecting  the 
duke  of  Milan,  Sforza,  without  any  very  obvious  mo- 
tive. Insidious  proposals  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
new  sovereign,  and  a  haughty  rejection  on  the  part  of 
the  republicans,  were  rapidly  exchanged ;  and  the  fierce 
exponents  met  on  the  plains  of  Xiombardy .  But  Francis 
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was  no  ordinary  warrior,  and  he  began  the  campaign 
by  a  stroke  of  generalship  which  astonished  the  Swiss  ; 
having  passed  the  Alps  on  two  points  deemed  im- 
practicable, and  which  they  had  on  that  aocount  neg- 
lected to  occupy,  the  Col  de  VArgentiere  and  the 
Rocca  Sparviera*,  while  they  were  waiting  for  him  at 
the  Pas  de  Suze  His  army,  which  might  have  been 
stopped  or  destroyed  with  great  ease,  did  not  meet 
with  one  of  the  enemy,  except  Trosper  Colonna,  their 
best  general,  who  was  surprised  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  made  prisoner.  Nothing  more  brilliant  in 
modem  times  than  this  passing  of  the  Alps.  Italy  had 
never  seen  the  Swiss  in  such  force ;  their  army  in  the 
field  being  composed  of  thirty -eight  thousand  men,  be^ 
sides  about  nine  thousand  in  the  garrisons :  but  they 
were  divided  among  themselves ;  their  officers  had 
their  own  interest  in  view,  and  mistnllsted  each  other. 
Instead  of  attacking  at  once,  as  they  would  formerly 
have  done,  the  disjointed  forces  of  the  enemy,  after 
their  passage  of  the  Alps,  they  retreated  before  thenL 
The  party  of  Berne,  having  for  their  chief  the  avoyer 

*  The  Col  de  TArgentiere  is  between  Barcetonete  and  Coni,  ia 
Piedmont.  Rocca  Sparviera  is  between  Briancon  and  the  source  of 
the  Po.  Bridges  were  constructed,  and  wooden  galleries  on  the  face 
of  perpendicular  rock,  where  seventy-two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
all  the  cavalry,  and  30,000  foot,  passed  over  in  five  days.  Some 
columns  crossed  over  on  some  other  points.  Interesting  details 
of  this,  and  of  the  whole  campaign  of  Francis  I.,  are  given  in  IVl. 
de  Sismondi^s  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italienncs,  Vol.  14,  page 
358,  ^. 
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Watteville,  the  same  who  had  made  the  treaty  of  Dijon, 
were  for  listening  to  the  proposals  of  Francis ;  the 
other  party,  led  by  the  bishop  of  Sion,  Schinner,  then 
a  cardinal,  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  pope. 
This  party  was  the  strongest :  but  intelligence  having 
reached  the  camp  that  the  pope  was  negotiating  pri- 
vately with  Francis,  it  turned  the  scale  ;  communica- 
tions were  immediately  established  with  the  king,  and 
a  treaty  was  nearly  concluded,  when  a  trifle  broke  it 
off:  Francis  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  the  valley  of 
Bellinzone,  and  some  others  of  the  recesses  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  long  since  conquered  by 
the  Swiss,  sgid  which  secured  the  passes  into  Italy ; 
but  they  refused  to  part  with  them.  Meanwhile,  a  part 
of  their  army,  disbanding  of  their  own  accord,  was  re- 
turning home ;  and  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  strength- 
^ed  himself  by  taking  possession  of  several  sixaag 
|>laQes.  An  eloquent  speech  of  cardinal  Schinner,  re- 
corded by  Guicciardini,  alarmed  their  pride,  and,  with 
half  the  numbers  which  so  lately  retreated  before 
isth,  14th,  Francis,  they  now  undertook  to  act  upon  the 
Sept.  1516.  offensive.  A  mere  advanced  guard,  com- 
manded by  Arnold  de  Winkelried,  a  descendant  of  the 
hero  of  Sempach,  went  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  whole 
French  army,  about  fifty  thousand  strong,  encamped 
between  Milan  and  Marignano  ;  being  joined  shortly 
after  by  nine  thousand  more  of  their  countrymen,  led 
on  by  Cardinal  Schinner  in  person,  who  new  no  other 
tactics  but  marohing  up  to  batteries,  regardless  of  the 
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havoc  they  made,  and  carrying  them  sword  in  hand ; 
they  had  forced  the  entrenchments,  and  taken  part  of 
the  artillery;  the  king  charged  them  himself  many 
times,  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  his  gendar- 
merie, and  impeded  their  progress ;  the  action  became 
general ;  but  five  hours  of  carnage,  continued  during 
the  first  part  of  the  night,  had  not  decided  the  victory; 
and  the  two  armies  waited  for  the  return  of  light,  among 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  without  lighting  any  fires  on 
either  side.  Meanwhile,the  generals  of  Francis  I.  made 
some  alterations  in  their  position,  and  the  young  hero 
slept  some  hours,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  on  a 
gun  carriage,  but  on  an  ammunition  waggon,  whidi 
was  rather  less  inconvenient,  although  not  so  pic*' 
turesque.  He  had  been  sick.  Marshal  Flewange  tellS' 
us,  from  drinking  water  mixed  with  blood,  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  At  day- 
break, the  Swiss,  passing  over  the  dead  bodies  of  threes 
thousand  of  their  own  men,  renewed  the  engagement 
with  unabated  fiiry.  It  lasted  again  four  hours,  with 
various  success,  the  king  leading  repeatedly  the 
charges,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  foot,  composed 
of  mountaineers  from  Dauphin6  and  the  Pyrenees, 
trained  and  organized  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish 
in&ntry,  opposed  to  the  Swiss  a  mode  of  fighting  and 
a  courage  not  dissimilar  to  their  own.  The  Italians 
say,  that  it  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  Alvians  and 
his  Venetians  in  the  rear  of  the  Swiss,  which  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  day,  till  then  in  suspense ;  yield- 
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ing,  then,  to  necessity,  they  retreated  towards  Milan, 
slowly,  and  m  good  order,  and  carrying  away  not  only 
their  baggage  and  wounded,  and  their  own  artillery, 
but  some  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  twelve 
of  their  banners.  Two  companies,  surrounded  in  a 
village,  which  the  enemy  set  on  fire,  chose  to  perish 
there,  rather  than  surrender.  The  king  checked  all 
further  pursuit.  Marshal  Trivulce,  a  good  judge  in 
those  matters,  said,  that  the  eighteen  battles,  at  which 
he  had  been  before,  were  mere  children's  play  com* 
pared  to  those  of  Novara  and  Marignano,  which  he 
called  the  batUes  of  the  Giants.  Guicciardini  estimates 
the  loss  of  the  Swiss  at  eight  thousand  men,  their  ene- 
imes  say  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  themselves  admit 
five  or  six  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  esti* 
mated,  by  the  same  Guicciardini,  at  six  thousand  men, 
and  by  themselves  at  four :  upon  the  whole,  the  Swiss 
suffered  most.  Francis  I.  covered  himself  with  glory ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Swiss  had  attacked  him 
sooner,  and  before  their  separation,  the  day  would 
have  ended  fatally  for  him. 

The  Swiss,  more  than  ever  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  not  agree  upon  any  plan  of  carrying  on 
the  war ;  and  after  garrisoning  the  fortresses  of  Mi- 
Ian  and  Cremona,  they  repassed  the  Alps.  Francis 
took  care  of  their  wounded  in  his  possession,  sending 
back  the  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  this  genero- 
sity contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Rent  of  Savoy,  sent  by  the  king,  entering  Fribourg 
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with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  subsidies,  caused  some 
of  the  bags  to  burst  open  in  the  streets.  Such  a  ne- 
gotiation was  likely  to  prevail  against  an  emperor, 
whose  surname  was  MassmiHano  pochi  denari. 

The  perpetual  peace,  signed  the  27th  of  November 
of  the  following  year,  and  with  few  exceptions  at  first, 
maintained  during  three  centuries,  has  been  a.d. 
the  base  of  all  subsequent  treaties  between.  ^*'^* 
the  Helvetic  body  and  the  kings  of  Prance ;  but 
Francis  I.  had  to  yield  on  the  subject  of  the  Bailiwicks 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  called  Italian,  for  which 
the  Swiss  would  not  accept  of  any  compensation  in 
money ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  their  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  upon  Naples,  smoothed 
all  difficulties.  Cardinal  Schinner,  the  first  cause  of 
the  late  war,  in  which,  however,  he  distinguished 
himself  personally,  and  showed  he  was  no  less  daring 
in  the  field  than  in  the  cabinet,  found  his  influence  at 
hQme  very  much  impaired  by  ill  success,  and  could 
not  prevent  the  peace  with  France  taking  place.  His 
old  adversary,  George  Supersax,  lately  released  from 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  which  his 
intrigues  had  thrown  him,  and  eager  for  revenge, 
awoke  the  old  animosity  of  the  people  of  Valais ; 
the  mazza  was  raised  a  second  time,  and  he  was  ba* 
wished  for  ever ;  but  Supersax  himself  was  exiled 
likewise. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed 
the  last  attempt  at  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  for 

Vol.  II.  R 
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which  the  victories  of  Selim  furnished  a  fair  pretence 
to  Leo  X.  He  proposed  a  tmqe  for  five  years  all  over 
Europe,  and  a  general  aixoament  against  Constanti- 
nople by  sea  and  land :  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  raised  by  the  court  of  Rome  apparently  for  that 
purpose,  abandoned  afterwards,  and  dqubts  remained 
•that  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained;  thei^e 
doubts  excited  great  resentment^  all  over  Christendom, 
and  particularly  in  Switzerland. 

^^xy\  The  competition  between  Francis,  king 
1519.  ^f  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain, 
(Charles  V.)  for  the  imperial  throne,  which  ended 
unsuccessfully  for  the  former,  left  him  more  eager 
than  ever  for  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  con- 
quest in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  whose  services  he  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  were  as  well  disposed  to  sell 
as  he  was  to  purchase  them ;  but]^the  emperor  and  his 
secret  ally,  the  pope,  were  no  less  tempting  in  their 
offers,  and  Cardinal  Sdtiinner  made  clandestine  ^ist- 
ments  on  their  account.  The  diet  allowed  the  king  of 
France  to  raise  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  refiised  his 
adversaries  ;  yd  Lombardy  saw  twenty-two  thousand 
Swiss  arrayed  on  either  side,  exposed  for  the  first 
time  to  fight  against  each  other.  The  diet  saw  no  re- 
medy to  this  enormity,  but  to  recall  them  all. 

Unfortunately  for  Francis,  his  general  in  Lombardy, 
Lautrec,  was  disliked  by  the  army  as  well  as  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  aocoimt  of  his  haughtiness  and  vio- 
lence, and  had  no  money  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;  there- 
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fore  the  Swiss  in  hifl  arm!y  obeyed,  many  of  them,  the 
order  of  recall,  while  those  in  the  service  6f  Charles  V. 
did  not.  Francis  I.  complained  with  some  reason, 
yet  he  was  well  pleased  with  those  with  him  in  Flan- 
ders. Le  roi,'  said  Martin  du  Bellay ,  matthoit  armi  m 
devant  le  bataillon  de  ses  Suisses,  qui  lui  demandoient 
sans  cesse  de  donner  bataitie,  pour  lui  faite  conmitre  le 
desir  qu'ik  atoient  de  lui /aire'  s&rrdce.  'the  following 
year,  he  obtained  another  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  for  his  army  of  Italy,  but  it  was  left  as  destitute 
as  before ;  Lautrec  making  promises  never  fulfilled. 
The  Swiss  declared  at  last  their  intention  to  depart  on 
a  given  day,  but  offered  to  give  battle  first ;  attacking 
the  enemy,  entrenched  as  he  was  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition before  the  celebrated  Bicocca  ;  and  made  the 
following  explicit  declaration,  through  their  commaii- 
der,  Albert  de  Stein :  Demain,  argent  ou  bataUle  ;  apris 
demain,  congiy  choisissez.  Lautrec  thoilght  he  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  hazarding  an  action:  it  was  the 
most  desperate  ever  fought.  The  Swiss  saw  one- 
third  of  their  number  and  ahnost  all  their  officers 
mowed  down  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  in  an  extravagant  and  fruitless  attempt  to  pass 
deep  trenches,  and  dimb  walls.  Albert  de  Stein, 
Arnold'  de  Weinkehied,  Hohensax,  and  many  other 
illustrious  names,  were  amicmg  the  dead :  the  loss  of 
the  French  was  nearly  the  same.  They  parted  two 
days  after  in  iU-humour ;  and  the  former  returned  to 
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their  own  country,  leaving  the  world  in  possession  of 
the  secret  of  their  not  being  invincible  any  longer. 

The  endeavours  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Francis  L,  to  detach  the  Swiss  from  his  ser- 
vice, were  however  unsuccessful ;  and  tempted  by  the 
promises  of  the  king  to  command  the  next  year  in 
person,  they  furnished  new  levies.     But  the  defection 

A.  ly^     of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  prevented  the 

^^^'  king  passing  the  Alps ;  and  his  army,  ill 
commanded  by  Admiral  Boimivet,  in  two  successive 
campaigns  did  nothing,  and  suffered  still  more  from 

1524.  the  climate  than  from  the  enemy.  At  the 
rthApru.  xmfortunate  battle  of  the  Sesia,  a  battalion 
of  six  thousand  Swiss  formed  into  a  solid  square,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  imperialists, 
and  save  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army,  after  the 
death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Francis  appeared  at  last  in  person  on  the  scene  of 
.action,  and  his  presence  induced  the  Swiss,  the  Ori- 
sons, and  the  Valaisans  to  furnish  sixteen  thousand 
men ;  of  whom  a  part  was  imprudently  detached  to- 
wards Naples,  and  another  went  back  to  defend  ^the 
Grisons,  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Misled  by  the 
counsels  of  Admiral  Bonnivet,  in  whom  he  continued 
to  have  confidence,  the  king  gave  that  fatal  battle  of 
Pavia,  of  which  he  said  himself  after.  Tout  est  perdu 
Jiors  Vhonntv/r!  The  Swiss  suffered  immensely ;  of 
seven  thousand  engaged,  three  thousand  lay  dead  on 
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the  field,  and  four  thousand  were  made  prisoners. 
Their  courage  might  be  the  same  as  formerly,  but  it 
became  evident,  that  other  nations  had  now  an  in- 
fentry  able  to  cope  with  their  own;  that  confidence  in 
themselves^  generated  by  two  hundred  years  of  vic- 
tories, was  no  longer  justified  by  the  same  supe- 
riority. 
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The  love  of  mcHiey,  and  the  love  of  war,  those  men- 
tal maladies  of  the  Swiss,  might  have  found  their 
cure,  as  they  did  their  chastisement,  in  these  reverses 
of  fortune ;  but  a  more  potent  engine  of  regeneration 
Was  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  theological  inquiry  which 
now  took  such  powerful  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
The  very  dissensions,  civil  wars,  and  doctrinal  extra- 
vagancies, which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  con- 
tributed to  the  moral  end,  by  affording  a  worthier 
aim  to  the  passions  of  a  rude  and  corrupted  people. 
Mistaken  as  the  new-bom-zeal  of  converts  may  often 
be,  it  has  still  something  intellectual  for  its  objects ; 
and  a  fanatic  is  a  nobler  creature  than  a  mere  sen- 
sualist, or  even  than  a  mercenary  hero. 

The  events,  which  ratified  this  great  change  in 
public  opinion,  seem  to  have  burst  somewhat  sud- 
denly upon  Europe ;  yet  the  change  itself  had  been 
long  preparing ;  the  abuses  of  the  church  having, 
from  time  to  time,  excited  the  severest  reproof.  Peter 
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Waldo  in  the  twelfth,  Wiclifie  in  the  thirteenth  oen^ 
tury ,  Arnold  of  Brescia!,  and  more  recently,  John  Huss, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  preached  and  su£fered  in 
the  cause.  Remonstrances  and  complaints  became 
universal  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  loss  of  lib^y 
and  life,  to  which  those  who  ventured  to  utter  them 
were  exposed,  only  served  to  give  a  new  sanctum  to 
their  doctrmes,  and  the  various  scandals  of  the  times. 
Three  rival  schismatic  popes,  all  infaiUible,  and  all 
anathematizing  each  other ;  the  imdisguised  immora* 
lity  of  the  whole  spiritual  body* ;  and  especially  of 
such  ponti£&  as  Innocent  Vlll.f,  Alexander  VL,  and 
Julius  II.;  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Leo;(,  and 

*  Young  men  of  the  pope's  court,  designated  by  the  name  of 

courtiers,  often  came  ^ith  papal  bulls,  investing  them  with  vacant 
bishoprics  in  Switzerland  :  of  which  they  were  so  notoriously  unfit 
to  take  charge,  that  some  of  these  were  driven  away,  even  before  the 
Ueformation,  as  michans  ignorans,  quin^avoient  rien  de  V  esprit  de  Dieu* 
In  1509,  four  monks  had  been  condemned  to  capital  punishment  at 
Berne  for  false  miracles,  and  pretended  apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  and 
th«  Holy  Trinity ;  their  trial  brought  to  light  a  number  of  curious 
facts,  and  proved  the  shameful  imposition,  practised  on  the  cxedu- 
lity  of  the  times,  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  writings  of  the  learned 

tlrasmus. 

»      •         •  •. 

t  A  cotemporary  poet  said  of  Innocent  VIII., 
Octo  nocens  pueros,  genuit,  totidemque  puellas 
Hunc  merito  poterit  dicere  Roma  patrem. 
The   following  epitaph    was   made   for   the  daughter  of  Alex 
ander  VI. 

Hoc  j'acet  in  tumulo  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais,  Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus. 
X  The  sale  of  indulgences  was  not  a  thing  altogether  new;  for 
Matteolus,who  lived  in  the  preceding  century,  says,  they  were  as 
common  as  hogs  in  the  market. 
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the  disputes  of  Clement  with  the  anperor  Charles, 
had  finally  undermined  the  faith  of  Christendom. 

In  the  year  1518,  Bernardino  Samson,  an  Italian 
monk,  and  agent  to  the  pq)e  for  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, after  exhibiting  his  powers  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  openly  carried 
on  his  trade  in  the  inns,  churches,  and  public  squares ; 
a  flag,  with  the  arms  of  Leo,  serving  as  his  sign.  Some 
of  the  ''  bulls,"  then  purchased,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  archives  of  private  families,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  cantons.  Those  vn'itten  upon  parchment  cost  upon 
an  average  about  a  crown,  those  upon  paper  about  two 
batz  (threepence  English) ;  but  there  were  others 
much  more  expensive.  A  gentleman  of  Orbe,  called 
Amay,  paid  600  ducats  for  one,  which  Buchat  states 
that  he  saw ;  and  a  Bernese  captain,  of  the  name  of 
Vorn  Stein,  gave  his  "  valiant  gray"  for  a  very  full  in- 
dulgence, comprehending  not  only  the  souls  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  all  the  soldiers  of  his  company,  in  number 
500,  and  all  the  vassals  of  his  lordship  of  Belp,  all  re- 
deemed for  a  horse ! 

Other  buUs  there  were,  authorizing  the  purchaser  to 
choose  his  own  confessor,  who  acquired,  ipso  facto ^  the 
power  to  relieve  him  from  any  vow  or  promise,  and 
even  to  absolve  him  from  perjury.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  the  concourse  of  purchasers  would  bQ 
prodigious.  The  monk  carried  from  Switzerland,  for 
his  own  share  of  the  profit,  the  sum,  then  enormous, 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate. 
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No  dereliction  of  fonner  principles  should  make  us 
forget  an  dd  and  indisputable  claim  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind.  To  the  clergy,  Europe  was  indebt- 
ed for  preserving  alive,  during  ages  of  darkness,  the 
last  spark  of  antique  civilization,  for  mitigating  barba- 
rian violence  with  something  like  diristian  gentleness 
and  mercy,  something  like  law  and  justice,  where 
otherwise  brutal  force  had  ruled  alone.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  long  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  power  had  at  last  operated  upon  the  Romish  clergy, 
and  it  does  on  all  men.  Their  celibacy,  finally  esta- 
blished in  the  eleventh  century  by  Gregory  VII. ,  one 
of  the  deepest  politicians  that  ever  occupied  the  papal 
throne,  left  them  disengaged  from  all  vulgar  cares, 
affections,  and  ties  of  family.  A  separate  order  in  the 
state,  insulated  and  permanent,  with  one  interest  and 
object  common  to  all  the  members,  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  chief ;  the  michanging 
views  and  policy  pursued  by  them  for  centiuries,  with 
a  perseverance,  an  energy,  and  unity  of  will,  unattain- 
able by  any  individual,  had  made  them  the  depositaries 
of  all  the  knowledge,  and  of  mudi  of  the  wealth,  of 
Europe.  The  influence  acquired  by  auricular  confes- 
sion, by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  relief  of 
souls,  and  by  the  excommunication  or  indulgence,  not 
only  for  the  future,  but  for  the  past — formed,  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  credulity,  the  basis  of  a  prodigious 
power,  the  duration  of  which  could  only  be  abridged 
by  the  enonnous  abuse  made  of  it 


But  at  the  eonmmioemeiit  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
assuredly  until  our  own  times  the  most  remarkable 
period  of  modem  history,  civil  society  se^ooed  cmce 
uxxe  rescdrYttg  into  its  diemrats;  all  established 
tlttfigs  and  received  opinicHis  Were  put  in  question*— 
all  human  passions,  affections;  and  prejudices  at  issue 
— learning  contending  with  ignotance — ^religion  witih 
superstition— Ub^rty  with  despotism — ^wealth  acquired 
with  wealth  transmitted — ^pers^ial  merit  with  ances- 
try ;  and  a  baneM  thirst  for  farae»  or  the  mere  vanity 
of  the  moment,  assuming  the  mask  of  rdigion  (as  in 
our  days  of  philosophy),  and  disgracing  human  reason 
in  its  own  eyes.  Men  took  a  odour  of  enterprise  from 
the  stup^idous  evenlsi  with  which  they  were  grown 
&miUar ;  boldness  of  deed  k^t  pace  with  bcddness  c^ 
thought ;  new  seas  were  explored,  a  new  world  dis- 
covered, the  hidden  mcouments  of  ancient  art  brought 
to  light ;  natural  science  enriched,  not  to  say  created, 
the  classic  works  of  ancient  sages  made  accessible  by 
means^of  printing,  and  the  words  of  holy  writ  laid  open 
to  every  eye.  Princes  and  pontifis  appeared,  ilhis- 
trious  like  the  age. 

AD.  Ulrich  Zuii^lins^  a  curate  of  Glaris,  boni 
^^^^'  in  1484,  vras  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
reformers,  and  began,  even  before  Luther,  to  pronounce 
the  scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  diristian  faith. 
He  was  approved  and  countenanced  by  the  powerful 
abbot  of  Einsiedlen,  and  bishc^  Scfaiimer  appeared 
for  a  while  to  adopt  his  t^ets.    He  preached  against 
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the  pale  06  iBdNdgeooeSiiondl  iittkledton-tkenee^ 
of  .siififdifyiog  tbe.fiamia  of  worsh^i,  and  a.d. 
abolishing:  JouigeB.  The  court  of  iBone  ^^^^' 
thundered  against  thfiiiiewidootrines  as  soomaa  they 
werekzuown,  and obtamed the .assistanoe  of  the  em- 
peror to  bheck  <the  farther  iprogress  of  heresy^  and 
pimM^<its  propagators.  ZuingliiispubUsAied' an  apo- 
logy, vfbidi  wafS  read^iwith  prodigious  avidity  by  all 
ranks  of  people.;  and  pubUoooiifeiences  were  appoint- 
ed at  2uridi,  to  whioh  the  theolc^ans  of  oppoBite 
principles  were  invited.  The  Catholics  had  greatly 
tlie  inferionty indebate,^ i md  one  of  Ihem  lamented 
poblidy '  that  '*  4keit  hishop^  should  attmd  more  to 
tkeir^^mrtresses  ^^n-  their  booki.**  Both  sides  pro- 
dauned  themselves  victorious^  and  no^«ad  whatever 
was  gained.  Those  who  rail  at  fgmhi  the  usual  re- 
sult of  rdigicim  oonbroversy,  -will  find  it  diiffiofalt  to 
point  out  any  other  polemic  inquiry  after  truth,  of 
whatever  sort,  that  ever  led  to  much  moresaltisfaetory 
condttfiions.  There  is  scarcely  any  c<%unon  measure 
of  reascxiu^  aQion|^  men,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  be« 
lievedoiyy  what  we  are  pre^disposed  to  believe*  Dis- 
passionate  byHBtanders  oocasiooally  dieeem  ^tbe  truth, 
and  profit  by  the  controv^ffsy ;  those' ieqga|^  in  it 
never  do. 

The  advocates  of  irefemMtion^tood  upon  the  vantage 
ground;  arguing,  from  abuses  too  flagrant  and  noto- 
rious to  be  denied,  against  old  institutions,  which  they 
meant  to  pull  down,  whilst  the  defects  of  those  they 
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intended  to  substitute  oould  only  be  matter  of  (xmjec- 
ture.  When  Zuinglius  and  Luther  so  ^ectually  de- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  matters  of  &ith, 
Servetus  had  not  yet  been  burnt  alive  at  Geneva  for 
questioning  that  of  Calvin ;  and  the  two  centuries  of 
dvil  wars  which  followed  the  Reformation  were  not 
yet  in  history !  These  objections,  however,  applying 
with  equal  force  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
itself  as  to  the  Reformation,  prove  nothing  against 
either.  There  is  a  possibility  of  abusing  the  best  and 
most  valuable  things ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  futurity, 
and  incapacity  of  combining  remote  chances,  our  only 
safe  rule  is  to  ding  to  what  is  just  and  right  in  itiself, 
at  any  hazard,  and  leave  futurity  to  higher  wisdomJ . 

The  Reformers,  prepared  for  the  encounter  by  years 
of  meditation,  were,  besides,  greatly  superior  in  natu- 
ral powers  and  character  to  their  opponents ;  hardy 
gladiators,  they  came  forward  to  meet  adversaries  al- 
ready vanquished  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
deficiendes  and  want  of  practice.  The  council  of 
Zurich,  adopting  the  new  doctrines,  enjoined  their  re- 
luctant dergy  to  preach  only  from  the  gospel,  and  to 
follow  no  authority  but  that "  derived  immediately  fr<Mn 
the  divine  source."  In  other  words,  to  admit  no  inter- 
pretation but  that  of  the  Reformers.  "  We  might  have 
lived  for  ever  in  peace  and  harmony ,"  was  the  ingenu- 
ous observation  of  Faber,  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  better  versed  in  the  tradition  of  the  church 
than  in  the  scriptures,  ''  although  there  never  had  been 
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such  a  thing  as  the  Bible ;"  and  Cardinal  Hesius  ob- 
served, in  the  same  spirit,  that  "  the  affairs  of  the 
church  would  have  been  upon  a  much  better  footing, 
if  the  gospels  had  never  been  written*."  Learning 
fell  into  as  much  disrepute  as  the  Bible  among  the 
clergy  of  the  old  establishment.  ''To  understand 
Greek  rendered  a  man  liable  tobe  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  Hebrew  for  more  f."  In  1523,  the  magistrates 
of  Lucerne  having  ordered  the  house  of  Colinus,  a 
learned  professor,  to  be  searched  for  heretical  books, 
one  of  the  monks,  who  performed  the  office,  meeting 
with  a  Homer,  called  out, ''  This  is  Lutheran !  all  that 
is  Greek  is  Lutheran !"  The  same  ideas  were  express- 
ed from  the  pulpit.  "  There  is  a  new  language,  called 
Greek,  invented  by  the  heretics,"  said  a  preacher  to 
his  congregation,  *'  and  a  book  printed  in  that  language, 
called  the  New  Testament,  which  contains  many  dan- 
gerous things.  Hebrew  is  another  new  language ; 
whoever  learns  it  becomes  a  Jew  :|: !" 

The  peasants  of  Germany,  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  their  lords,  secular  and  spiritual,  and  very  imper- 
fectly understanding  the  principles  of  evangelical  re- 
formation disseminated  among  them,  apposed  that 
indefinite  liberty  followed  of  course,  and  that  all  earthly 
power  had  ceased  with  the  power  of  Rome.  They  rose 
in  many  places,  under  the  guidance  of  warlike  prophets, 

*  Buchat's  Hist.  Reformat. 

t  Claudius  Despenser. 

I  Hist.  ZuingUus,  by  M.  Hess. 
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destrc^ing  widi  insane  yiolenoe  the  lires  and  picpetty 
of  most  of  those  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  fire, 
first  kindled  in  Tfauringia,  spread  over  Saxony,  and 
reached  Switzerland,  itsdf.  These  deluded  wretches 
Were  called  Anabaptists,  becaose  they  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  second  baptism  for  adults.  Some  of 
them  having  spent  a  day  of  festivity  together,  in  the 
town  of  St.  Gall,  and  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  frater- 
nity, who  had  two  sons ;  one  of  these  last,  in  a  fit  of 
religious  frenzy,  and  probably  of  drunkenness  also,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  his  brother  should 
oit  off  his  head !  fnie  brother  catdiing  the  inspiratioa, 
and  calling  aloud,  ''  Father,  thy  will  be  done,"  bade 
the  victim  dispose  himself  for  the  stroke,  and  with. an 
axe  severed  his  head  from  his  body  in  the  presence  of 
their  parent,  and  of  the  whole  congregation,  *'  who 
thanked  God  for  the  infinite  grace  with  which*  the 
hdy  ^ed  had  been  accomplished.  •'  At  Munster  and 
other  places,  these  unhsqppy  zealots,  having  committed 
many  mom  acts  as  extravagant  and  scarcely  less  atro- 
cious; were  at  last  hunted  down  like  wM  beasts,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  destroyed  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months.  The  Reformers,  ci  course,  dis- 
daimed  all  congeniality  of  opinion  with  them.-  Zuing- 
lius  and  Luther  wrote,  to  show  that  nothing  in  their 
tenets  countenanced  such  enormities ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  suffered,  nevertheless,  from  so  fatal  an 
example  of  the  danger  of  assailing  established  institu- 
tions.    That  such  a  danger  always  exists  is  not  to  be 
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denied ;  nor  likewUevthatit  iseklom;  becomes  imsi^^ 
and  formidable,  unless  when,  from  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance to  all  reform^  excessive  abuses  lead  at  length  to 
excessive  remedies.  Had  the  RoBHsh  church  listened 
in  time  to  the  admyoaitions  of  several  councils,  and  to 
the  voice  of  all  Europe,  that  vident  separation,  called 
the  "  Reformation,"  might  have  been  avoided. 

Both  parties  offered,  on  all  occasi(His,  to  prtn^e  dis- 
puted points,  to  eatabU$h  their  doctrines  by  incontro- 
vertible arguments,  and  effectually  cofifnte  and  eon- 
vince  all  opponents,  much  as  a  disputed  account  is 
settled  by  addition  and  subtraction ;  seemingly  igno- 
rant, that  in  debate  two  and  two  are  not  always  four 
as  in  arithmetic.  Berne  ordered  public  conferences, 
which  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  which  ended,  like 
those  of  Zurich,  in  favour  of  reform. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  that  ike 
Frendi:  and  German  disputants  might  meet  on  equal 
terms ;  but  six  of  the  cantons,  and  most  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  anticipating  the  result,  declined  ap- 
pearing  in  the  assembly.  Conforming,  however,  to 
its  decrees,  the  government  of  Berne  at  once  abolished 
the  old  forms  of  worship.  In  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal,  they  even  declared  pensions  from  foreign  princes 
to  be  abominations  before  the  Lord.  Some  districts 
murmured  at  the  lose  of  their  images  and  rdics,  whilst 
tithes  and  ceases  were  cc^tinued  as  heretofore,  -  but 
their  complaints  proved  unavailing.  Nuns  and  friars 
were  allowed  to  marry,  or  to  remain  in  thenr  convaits. 
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ther,  Melancthoa,  Osianden,  on  the  other,  were  as- 
sembled at  Marbourg  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
Philip,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous,  in  the  hope  of 
conciliating  their  diflferences;  but  he  failed  in  his 
purpose :  the  apostles  of  toleration  could  not  tolerate 
any  variety  of  opinion  in  each  other ;  and  when  the 
prince  insisted  upon  their  parting  in  peace,  I^ither,  as 
he  held  out  a  reluctant  hand,  declared  he  did  so,  *'  as 
to  fellow-christians,  not  as  to  brothers ! "  Philip  gave 
the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  Zuinglius.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  each  of  the  Reformers  maintained 
Ihe  opinion  he  had  formed  from  an  impartial  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  might  prove  their  veneration  for,  and 
paramount  obedience  to,  revelation.  To  yield  any 
point;  on  consideration  of  expediency,  would  have  been 
to  fall  into  the  fimdamental  errors  of  the  chui^  of 
Rome :  yet,  on  difficult  points,  when  candid  and  able 
men  are  divided,  contrary  opinions  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  argument  operating  on  the 
mind  and  modifying  belief,  not  an  authority  to  which 
it  yields  ftom  prudential  and  worldly  motives. 

A  new  auxiliary  now  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss 
reformers.  Farel,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphin^,  full  of 
zeal,  and  likely  by  his  talents  to  obtain  great  influence 
wherever  the  French  language  was  understood, 
preached  at  Neuchatel,  and  throughout  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  At  Lausanne,  a  number  of  burghers,  after 
hearing  him,  pulled  down  and  burnt  the  images  and 
relics,  and  obliged  the  "  idolaters''  to  submit  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  fkith  to  a  general  "  vote."  A  majority  of 
eighteen  only  decided  what  the  minority  should  be- 
lieve, and  placed  upon  the  door  of  the  church  the  fol- 
lowing liberal  inscription:  "Le  23  Odr.  1530,  fut 
oUe  et  abolie^  Vidolatrie  de  c^ans" 


S  2 


CHAPTER   XXVin. 

Spirit  aod  Bimnen  of  the  Hmcs — ^Death  of  Zuingliiis- 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  intimate  idea  of  the  pri- 
vate life  and  familiar  proceedings  of  the  Reformers  ; 
of  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter ;  and  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  the  following  details  are 
extracted  from  Buchat's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Women  were  the  most  violent  on  either  side.  Those 
of  Orbe,  of  the  catholic  faith,  suspecting  a  protestant 
schoolmaster  of  having  contributed  to  the  dismissal  of 
their  favourite  preacher,  Juliani,  a  monk,  attacked  him 
in  the  church,  kicked  him,  and  beat  him  almost  to 
death.  Hollard,  another  protestant,  who  had  inter- 
rupted Juliani  in  the  pulpit,  they  seized  by  the  beard, 
dragged  him  about,  planting  their  nails  in  his  face, 
and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  the  chatelain  of 
Orbe  found  means  to  extricate  him,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  sending  him  to  prison.  Farel  attempted  to 
preach  at  Orbe,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  they  called 
out  "  chien .'"— "  mdtin  /"— "  hiretique  /"— "  dkble  V 
with  such  a  horrible  noise,  that  you  could  not  have 
heard  thunder.  Farel  was  hardened  against  such 
things,  and  persisted ;  but  they  raised  a  mob  against 
him,  and  he  was  very  much  beaten ;  returning,  never- 
theless, the  next  morning  to  the  public  square,  and 
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attempting  to  speak,  he  met  with  a  similar  recep- 
tion. 

At  night  the  council  assembled,  and  he  attended) 
with  the  deputies  of  Berne  and  Fribourg ;  but  coming; 
out  of  the  council-chamber,  the  women  way-laid  him 
at  the  door,  seized,  and  were  beginning  to  beat  him, 
when  Pierre  de  Glaress,  a  gentleman  of  high  influence- 
in  the  town,  delivered  him  from  their  ftiry,  saying, 
"  Ladies,  pray  forgive  me,  I  have  him  in  charge.". 
The  most  active  of  these  women  was  a  person  of  qiia-?- 
lity  from  Fribourg,  married  to  a  gentlemen  at  Orbe ; 
but  soon  after  it  pleased  God  to  touch  her  heart,  as 
formerly  that  of  Lydia,  and  she  and  her  husband  em- 
braced the  Reformation. 

At  Grandson,  where  the  catholic  and  protestant  ser- 
vices were  performed  alternately  in  the  same  churches, 
the  catholics,  thinking  one  day  that  the  protestants 
staid  too  long  at  their  devotions,  and  being  impatient 
to  hear  mass,  set  on  their  wives,  who  burst  in  vio- 
lently, and  drove  away  the  congregation  and  their 
three  ministers,  Froment,  Grivat,  and  Far  el ;  the  lat- 
ter in  particular  long  bore  the  marks  of  their  animo- 
sity upon  his  face.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and 
Fribourg  began  a  judicial  investigation  of  these  pro-. 
ceedings  ;  but  the  protestants  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  broke  the  images  and  altar  to  pieces,  at 
which  the  council  of  Fribourg  was  much  offended. 

The  magistrates  of  Lausanne,  hesitating  between 
the  two  opinions,  and  unwilling  to  disgust  the  profes- 
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sors  of  eidier,  endeavoured  to  comform  to  tlie  widies 
of  both ;  therefore,  whilst  they  commanded  the  strict 
observance  of  Lent,  the  regulations  made  by  the  Refor- 
mers against  blasphemy  were  no  less  rigidly  enforced. 
The  penalty  for  the  first  offence  was  to  kiss  the  ground ; 
for  the  second,  a  fine  of  three  sous ;  and  the  pillory  for 
the  third.  Relics  were  in  general  set  aside,  with  an 
exception  in  regard  to  a  favourite  one,  wMdi  main- 
tained its  situation  some  years  longer, ''  la  sainte  raUe.'' 
whidi  was  no  other  than  a  mouse !  made  holy  in  their 
eyes  by  having  nibbled  at  the  consecrated  wafers ! 
More  fortunate  than  the  monkey,  which  sometime 
previous  had  been  actually  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  ''par 
arrfet  du  parlement,"  and  for  the  self-same  act,  "  pour 
avoir  mang6  le  bon  Dieu." 

In  another  town  of  the  Pays-  de-Vaud,  the  magis- 
trates, finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  peace  whilst 
any  theological  discussions  were  allowed,  ingeniously 
determined  to  foi'bid  the  speaking  about  the  divine  be- 
ing at  all, ''  soit  en  bien,  soit  en  mal,"  as,  in  perfect 
simplicity,  they  expressed  it. 

Berne  had  taken  possession  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
pledged  to  her  by  Savoy  (as  we  shall  relate  elsewhere). 
In  dividing  the  spoil,  Fribourg  obtained  a  ^hare,  and 
maintained  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  fell  to  her  lot ;  but  Berne,  anxious 
that  the  minds  of  her  new  subjects  should  be  finally 
set  at  rest  by  arguments,  assembled  both  catholics  and 
protestants  by  deputy  at  a  meeting ;  which  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  divines,  and  among  others  Farel  and  Calvin, 
attended  at  Lausanne :  and  there  the  grounds  of  the 
Refonnation  being  discussed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  15S6,  the  conferences  were  at  length  ended  by  a 
decree  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Berne  abolishing 
Catholicism,  and  seizing  on  all  ecclesiastical  property ; 
a  measure  which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  since  occasioned 
heavy  charges  against  them. 

The  compromise  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
cantons  of  the  two  persuasions,  proved  but  a  hollow 
peace,  and  both  parties  being  quite  ready  to  break  it 
upon  any  one  of  the  innumerable  occasions  offered  by 
daily  insults  and  aggravation,  the  catholics  had  taken 
the  field  in  1531 .  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  they  unex- 
pectedly attacked  Cappel,  and  defeated  the  army  of 
Zurich  in  a  battle  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Zuinglius.  He  had  accompanied  the  troops  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  had  done,  before  his  change  of  reli- 
gion, at  Marignano  and  Novara,  in  his  character  of  a 
clergyman,  to  instruct  and  console  them  in  life  or  in 
death;  and  being  himself  mortally  wounded,  was,  after 
the  action,  found  lying  on  the  field  by  some  catholic 
soldiers,  who,  not  knowing  him,  proposed  **  a  confessor, 
and  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin;"  both  of  which  he  declin- 
ed with  a  feeble  motion  of  the  head :  "  Die  then,  here- 
tic," exclaimed  one  of  them,  as  he  struck  him  with  his 
swcMrd.  The  body  was  not  recognised  till  the  next  day, 
when  some  fanatics  forming  themselves  into  a  tribunal. 
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sentenced  it  to  be  bumt^  and  the  a^hes  given  to  the 
winds:  which  was  actually  executed! 

Zuinglius  was  certainly  the  best  and  most  moderate 
of  all  the  Reformers,  and  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  had  depended  on  the  life 
of  this  single  man,  so  great  was  the  discouragement 
occasioned  by  his  loss ;  but  the  perusal  of  his  writ- 
ings, fraught  with  pure  morality  and  inspiring  hopes, 
the  remembrance  of  his  exhortations,  and,  above  all, 
of  a  character  for  mildness,  disinterestedness,  and  wis- 
dom, worthy  of  the  doctrines  he  had  taught,  soon  re- 
stored their  better  thoughts,  and  supported  their 
courage  in  adversity. 

Humbled  now  by  adverse  fortune,  they  yielded  many 
points,  which  they  hiad  before  maintained  with  arro- 
gance ;  whilst  the  catholics,  grasping  with  too  much 
eagerness  at  these  concessions,  lost  in  the  sequel  by 
their  violence  what  they  had  gained  by  fbrce  of  arms*. 

But  the  history  of  the  Reformation  being  inseparable 
from  that  of  Geneva,  we  must  now  return  some  centu- 
ries, in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  early  times  of 
that  celebrated  city,  although  it  did  not  then  form  a 
part  of  Switzerland. 

*  The  vanquished  protestants  were  compelled  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  war;  but  Soleure  was  exempted,  on  condition  of  turning 
catholic ! 
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CftAPTER  XXIX. 

I  -  ' 

To^l  want  of  ancient  Documents  at  Geneva — Cssar  its  first  Historian— ^Cbar- 
lemagne — Bloody  Quarrels  between  the  Bishops  of  Geneva,  the  Comte$  de 
GeniooUy  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy— State  pf  Manners^  prior  to  the  Refor* 
mation,  equally  profligate  and  cruel. 

Geneva  possesses  no  public  documents  of  an  older 
date  than  the  twelfth  century.  This  deficiency  is  ac- 
counted for  by  several  great  fires,  that  nearly  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  town,  in  ttie  years  1291,  1321,  1334, 
and  1430.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  history  before 
Caesar  ;  yet,  being  considerable  in  his  time,  it  might 
possibly  be  as  old  as  Rome.  The  long  period  from 
Caesar  to  Charlemagne  forms  another  blank  in  the 
history  of  Geneva :  the  latter,  being  a  beneficent  con- 
queror, conferred  some  valuable  iminunities  upon  the 
town,  and  made  it  his  "place  d'armes  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.  When,  after  him,  his  vast  empire  was 
divided  among  his  children,  Geneva  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  of  Aries  and  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  its  citizens  looked  to  the  emperor  as 
their  lord  paramount,  which,  in  that  age,  constituted 
the  highest  claim  to  independence.  But  as  all  imagin- 

*  *         * 

able  rights  were  transferable  by  sale  or  barter,  or 
usurped  without  scruple  or  much  difficulty,  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  feudal  times,  the  bishops,  inconsequence 
of  divine  rights,  the  comtes  de  Genevois,  as  officers  of 
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the  emperor,  and  the  comtes  or  dukes  of  Savoy,  as  the 
strongest,  contended,  in  succession,  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Geneva,  and  their  bloody  quarrehi  fill  the  whole  his- 
tory of  that  city  before  the  Rrfoftnation.  The  politi- 
cal constitution  of  Geneva,  and  national  diaracter  of 
the  inhabitants,  resulted  ultimately  firom  the  very  cala- 
mities to  which  they  were  so  long  exposed ;  and  a  few 
insulated  facts,  collected  from  public  documents,  indi- 
cate the  progress  of  both. 

We  find,  A.D.  1385,  criminal  suits  were  conducted 
verbally,  and  in  the  common  language  called  Romand, 
before  the  syndics  elected  yearly  by  the  burghers : 
the  torture  was  not  to  be  inflicted  except  by  lawful 
judges  ;  the  night  watch  of  the  town,  from  sun-setting 
to  sun-rise,  belonged  to  the  burghers ;  neither  the 
bishop  nor  any  one  in  his  name  having  any  jurisdic- 
tion during  these  hours. 

Geneva  was  not  only  exposed  to  injuries  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  enemy,  but  liable  to  suffer  oa 
his  account  as  subjects :  we  have  seen  already,  how 
Berne  and  Fribourg,  at  war  with  Savoy,  had  exacted 
the  enormous  sum  of  28,000  crowns  from  Geneva,  to- 
wards which  every  inhabitant  was  made  to  contribute 
the  twelfth  part  of  his  fortune ;  and  all  the  plate  in 
the  churches  was  melted  down. 

A.D.         One  of  the  dukes,  wishing  to  punish  the 

^^^'  Genevans  for  their  habitual  undutifi:ilneBs» 
obtained  possession  of  the  patent  for  their  fairs,  by 
means  of  the  bishop,  who  had  access  to  the  arohiveSi 
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These  prinody  thieves  disposed  of  the  patent  for  a 
valuable  ooosideratioii  to  Louis  XL,  who  traufwred 
the  fkir  to  Bourges,  and  afterwards  to  Lyc»is»  where  it 
still  was  when  Spon  wrote  (1680),  notwithirtaiiding  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  Genevans.  We  find  in 
Tsdbiamen,  that  this  patent  or  privilege  of  holding  fairs  • 
came  from  the  emperor.  It  appears  very  strange,  that 
the  patent  of  any  soverdgn  should  convey  a  right  or 
privilege  to  be  exercised  in  the  dcxninions  of  another 
sovereign,  and  that  a  king  of  France  should  require 
the  permission  of  an  emperor  of  Germany,  to  establish 
&irs  in  his  own  towns^. 

Bishop  Jean  Louis  advised  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
alUance  with  the  Svnss,  as  a  security  against  the  enh 
croachments  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  but  the  Genevans 
declining  the  treaty  (it  is  difficult  to  understaixl  >vhy), 
the  bishop  contracted  in  bis  own  person  only :  anoth^ 
instance  of  the  singular  jumble  of  political  rights. 
Spon  tells  a  story  of  this  same  bishop,  which  des^ves 
mentioning,  because  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  mazv 
ners  of  those  times.  Two  gentlemen  of  his  establish^ 
ment  were  his  particular  favourites ;  one  of  ihem,  ther 
prothonotary  Ponmner,  cononander  of  Renel,  in  Piedr 
mont,  being  very  jealous  of  the  other^  resolved  upon  a 

*  Before  theinveitlioB  of  regular  posts  for  letters,  and  of  bills  of 
exchange,  those  great  assemblies  of  merchimts  and  traders,  called 
fairs  were  extremely  useful,  and  even  indispensable :  the  paltry  re- 
mains of  those  institutions,  tvhich  we  see  now,  gire  no  idea  of  their 
impiMlance. 
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bold  scheme  of  reveage :  his  rival  slept,  it  s^ms,  in 
the  apartment  of  the  bishop,  or  was,  indeed,  his  bed- 
fellow ;  there  he  was  seized,  by  a  coup  de  main,  placed 
on  horseback  in  his  shirt,  and  thus  carried  off.  For- 
tunately for  him,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pro&onotary^ 
-who  was  of  the  party,  lingering  after  the  rest  to  speak 
to  some  ladies,  was  known,  and  pursued ;  the  port- 
cullis at  the  gate  grazed  the  croup  of  his  horse,  whidi 
fell,  and  he  was  taken,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the 
fayourite,  who  obtained  his  release  by  that  means. 
The  bishop,  howerer,  who  was  not  a  man  to  let  such 
an  insult  pass  unrevenged,  watching  his  opportunity, 
set  off  with  forty  horse,  and  reached  Renel  unexpect- 
edly one  night,  as  the  prothonotary  was  giving  a  great 
entertainment  to  the  ladies  of  Piedmont ;  he  seized 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  guests,  and  had  him  despatched 
by  his  followers !  The  same  prelate  showed  more 
christian  spirit  upon  another  occasion :  caught  with  the 
wife  of  a  carpenter,  by  the  hlisband,  and  so  severely 
handled  as  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  not  only  for- 
bore all  revenge,  but  presented  the  injured  man  with 
the  coat  he  wore  on  the  occasion,  which  might,  iiyieed, 
have  suffered,  as  well  as  his  person. 

After  his  death  there  was  a  contested  election  to 
the  see  of  Geneva,  the  people,  the  chapter,  and  the 
pope,  naming  each  a  different  candidate ;  the  compe- 
titors pleaded  in  law,  compromised,  quarrcHed,  atid- 
fought.  At  last,  Francis  de  Savoy,  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  people,  took  possession,  by  the  help  of 
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his  brother  the  duke,  in  spite  of  Pope  and  canons : 
he  was  exoommunicated,  but  did  not  mind  it:  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  hurled  on  all  occai^ons,  evea 
the  most  trifling,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  for  instance^ 
waia  often  disregarded. 

When  the  duke  of  Savoy  succeeded  in  appointing 
a  bishop,  the  latter  ivas  bound  to  share  with  him  the 
emoluments  of  the  see,  which  were  collected  by  an 
agent  appointed  by  the  duke ;  the  bishop  indemmfied 
himself  by  exactions  upcm  the  clergy,  and  they  upon 
their  flock. 

Spon  gives  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  endless 
quarrels,  very  intricate  and  absurd,  and  ofb^n  termi- 
nating in  bloodshed,  between  the  duke,  the  bishop, 
amd  the  people,  one  generating  another.  As  the  only 
means  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  mode  of  life  and 
true  history  of  the  times,  we  shall  state  a  few  inci- 
dents. 

Jean  Pecolat  was  a  merry  companion,  and  ^  p. 
a  inan  of  wit,  welcome  amoi^  people,  of  ^^^^' 
fashion :  dining  one  day  with  the  bishop  of  Maurienne^ 
qt^on  of  tl^e  Qb^^pjter  of  Geneva,  and  with  the  abbot  of 
S|$f(,un!iont,  the  letter  aba<3ed  the  bis)|op  £pr  something 
be  had .  done  to  him,  upon  which  Pepolat  observed. 
Never  mind,  non  videbA  dies  Petri !  (he  will  not  see 
the  days  of  St.  Peter),  alluding  to  a  particular  disease 
not  very  becoming  his  station,. under  wtiich  the  pre- 
late was  known  to  labour,  and  which  was  likely  to 
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sborten  his  days.  These  words  were  repeated  to  the 
latter,  who  chose  to  ascribe  to  them  a  criminal  sense ; 
and  some  persons  of  his  household  happening  to  be  ill, 
in  consequence  of  having  tasted  of  a  dish  int^ided 
for  his  own  table,  Pecolat  was  accused  of  having 
mixed  poison,  and  a  legal  process  instituted  secretly 
against  him,  by  a  jiKlge  called  Qrcmsi.  Some  friends 
of  Pecolat  adapted  a  mode  of  testifying  their  dis- 
pleasure on  the  oocasion,  whidi  might  appear  at  that 
period  very  ingenious,  and  not  deficient  in  humanity ; 
they  hamstrung  the  judge's  mule,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  cried  about  the  hide  for  sale,  and  punning 
on  t}ie  name  of  the  judge,  called  it  a  Qrosse  bite. 
This  excellent  joke  was  not  relished  by  the  latter, 
who  insisted  upon  the  peculiar  heinousness  of  such  an 
oflfence,  against  a  man  of  consequence  like  him. 

The  culprits  hid  thCTiselves  ;  but  being  summoned 
to  appear,  under  the  penalty  of  100  florins,  they 
pleaded  by  their  attorney,  that  they  could  not  be  fined 
more  than  60  sous,  unless  it  were  a  case  of  felony, 
whereas,  it  seems,  they  were  only  accused  of  a  pun. 
A  safe  conduct  was  granted  to  appear  and  plead,  pede 
non  legkto,  and  they  were  ultimately  dismissed,  with 
an  injunction  to  behave  better  in  fiiture,  BertheUier 
excepted,  whose  case  the  court  chose  to  adjourn  inde- 
finitely. This  BertheUier  was  obnoxious  to  authority 
on  many  accounts,  for  he  had  once,  in  a  fit  of  indig- 
nation at  some  act  of  injustice,  taken  the  patent  of  an 
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office  he  held  under  the  bishop  out  of  his  pod^et,  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces,  publicly  called  out,  If  I  haw  aet 
a  bad  example  in  accepting  of  t/ns-^see-—!  repent  it! 

Jean  Pecolat,  the  original  offender,  in  flight  having 
imprudently  ventured  within  the  line,  was  seized, 
and  put  three  times  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  make 
him  own,  that  by  his  non  tndebit  dies  Petri,  he  meant 
to  threaten  the  life  of  the  prelate ;  be  persisted  a 
long  time  in  his  denials ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
suspended  by  a  rope,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop, 
then  at  dinner,  and  the  servants  laughing  at  him, 
saying  that  his  accomplices  had  owned  all,  they  drew 
from  him  the  confession  they  wanted. 

Berthellier,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  fortunately  for 
him,  withdrawn  to  Fribourg.  The  princes  (the  duke 
and  the  bishop)  having  come  to  Qeneva  to  look  for 
him,  he  offered  to  return  and  take  his  trial,  provided 
a  counsellor  of  Fribourg  was  present:  to  which  he 
was  answered,  that  the  syndics  needed  no  assessor 
(associate  judge):  he  replied,  that  Pecolat  had  not 
been  brought  before  the  syndics :  upon  this,  the  latter 
was  brought  before  the  syndics,  and  there  he  retracted 
what  he  had  previously  said.  The  duke  and  the 
bis}K>p  wanted  to  torture  him  again,  but  the  syndics 
objected,  saying,  that  the  evidence  against  him  was 
not  sufficient.  The  princes  consulted  the  learned  law- 
yers, who  differed  in  opinion;  those  who  belonged  to 
the  establishment  giving  an  opinion  against  him,  and 
the  others  for  him.    The  syndics  wanted  to  gain  time^ 
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but  the  princes  pret^ided,  that  the  prisoner^  being  a 
derk,  was  to  be  tried  by  ah  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
trahsferred  him,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  prison  of  the 
bishop,  Whiere  the  torture  was  about  to  be  applied ; 
but  he  was  ill,  2ind  the  doctors  of  medicine  not  agreed 
ing  better  than  the  doctors  of  law  had  done,  could  not 
determine  among  themselves  whether  he  cquld  bear  it; 
those  who  thought  he'  could  w^re,  of  course,  believsed ; 
yet,  remembering  the  constancy  he  had  shown  before, 
they  suspected  he  had  some  charm  abput  him»  and  that 
it  might  be  in  his  beard,  which  was  very  long  and 
fine:  therefore,  a  barber  was  sent  for  to  shave  him, 
Pecolat,  seeing  himself  reduced  to  this  >extremity,  and 
wishing  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak,  took 
advantage  of  the  barber  tunuHg  aside  to  enjpty  his 
basin,  seized  the  razcn:,  and  cut  off  a  papl  c^  his 
tongue.     This  singular  expedient  saved  him  fcr  the 
present;  but  after  he  had  got  well,  they  thought  again 
df  the  torture.     The  judge,  des  exchs  clerkauxy  hesi^ 
tated,  however,  deplaring  t^  was  wrong  to  torme^ft  this 
poor  man ,  sa ;  :for  this  judge  was  the  .  spn  of  sy ndiq 
Sevreri, .  whom  the  duke  bated,  and  had  his  h^a4  cut 
cff  aft^ward^.     In  thfe  mean  timfe,  the  friOTcte  of  Por 
colat,  making  intetest  with  th^  archbishop  of  Vienna,; 
metropolitan  of  the  bishop  of  Qeaieva,  obtain^  an 
order  to. have  him  removed  to  his :  court; .   It;:W!as  a 
dangerous  undertaking  to; deliver  this  order:  Bonni- 
vaKi,  prior  .of  St  Victor^  a  yopng  inan.  i^iore  resolute 
thm  prudent,  says  Spon ^  und^ook  it ;   being  of  a 
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good  family,  and  well  connected  in  Savoy,  he  could 
do  it  with  less  risk.  The  delay  for  obeying  the  order 
repeated  three  times,  being  expired,  excommmiication 
followed  of  course,  which  was  published  by  a  paper 
pasted  on  the  church-door,  three  days  before  Easter. 
When  the  people  saw  it  in  the  morning,  they  began 
to  murmur  aloud,  and  assembled  tumultuously,  ex< 
claiming  against  those  who  were  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
communication. To  the  Rhone  ! — to  the  Rhme !  the 
traitors  and  bad  officers^  who  prevent  our  receiving  our 
Lord  !  The  episcopal  officers,  intimidated,  gave  an 
order  to  liberate  Pecolat,  which  the  people  carried,  and 
took  him  out  just  in  time,  before  the  arrival  of  a  bull 
from  Rome,  which  annulled  the  proceedings  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Vienna,  and  forbade  the  liberation  of 
Pecolat :  the  latter  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers as  an  asylum,  and  remained  there  without 
speaking  for  a  long  while ;  but,  at  last,  as  Spon  informs 
us,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  by  the  interces*- 
sion  of  a  saint,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  vow. 

Berthelier  was,  during  that  time,  negotiating  at 
Fribourg,  for  an  alliance  with  Geneva ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Fribourg  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  for  Geneva, 
under  pretence  of  his  suit,  but  in  reality  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  alliance,  in  which,  however,  he  met 
with  great  difficulties,  as  the  duke  had  a  powerfiil 
party  in  the  town.  The  patriots  were  called  Eidge- 
noasen,  (men  bound  by  the  same  oath,  confederates^) 
from  which  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Huguenots  is  de- 

Vol.  IL  T 
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ii?ed»  and  the  duoals  were  called  Manmeluk^ai,  i<m: 
the  nasBe  of  the  aimed  gloves  of  the.  sultans  of  Egypt, 

Hhe  di]ke»  su^pectiog  what  was  going  fi»rward^ 
seized  two  young  Oenevans,  who  were  travelling  ia 
Savoy,  and  put  ^lem  to  the  rack,  to  draw  from  them 
wlnat  they  knew  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pecolat,  in  which 
Boonivard  waa  supposed  ta  be-  implicated.  They 
owned  what  thek'  tormeBtors  pleased ;  but  reacted 
before  tbek  execution  ali  they  bad  said.  Their  heads 
were  bung  upon  trees  ovt  the  boiders,  in  sight  of  the^ 
fiiends  and  countrymen,  with  this  inscription,  Thesa 
aee  th&  heads  of  the  GUnevan.  traitors. 

'Fhe  indignation  of  the  citizens^  althougb  very  greal;^ 
produced  only  an  humble  remonstrance,  aud  expisesr 
^OQS  of  sorrow,  on  account  of  two  of  their  citizens, 
having  been  thus  treated^  The  unfeeling  and  insi- 
dious, answer  they  received  had,  however,  the  good 
efihct  of  forwarding  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Fri- 
bourg,  to  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitantssub** 
scribed  individually,  not  the  town,  and  with.the  reserve- 
of  the  chike's  rights.  Seeing  this,  he  a^^roadied 
Geneva  with  an  army  of  6  or  7000  men,  and,  encamp- 
^  at  St.  Julien^  from  wheaoe  he  sent  his.  h^!ald,  who) 
w.a&  introduced  in  state  into,  the  coundL  Heheld  im 
his.  right  hand  a  wand,  and  the  ducal  coat  c^  anns; 
hung  on  his  left  arm.  He  was  desired,  to  take  his  seatr 
by^the  side  of  the  syndics^  apd  state  the  subject.' of  hiS) 
iiuasion.  This  he  declined  three  times,  then  wetland 
seated  himself  of  liis  own  accord,  not  by  the  syndics^ 
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b«rf  higher,  aftd  said,  **  Do  not  be  surprised,  toy  loftfe 
syrtdicB,  andcouncil  of  Gteiieva,  if  I  did  nof  taker  a  seal! 
when  invited  to  it,  and  do  it  now— the  reason  i^  Afe : 
I  eome  on  the  part  of  my  most  di'eaded  lord  and  mas- 
ter and  yours,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom'  H 
does  not  belong  to  yoti  to  offer  a  seat,  but  him^  to  take 
it  when  and'  where  he  pleases*,  and  slbove  you»,  as  your 
sovereign  prince,  and  as  I,  who  represent  him,  have 
done.  I  was  commissioned  to  direct  and  command 
you  to  prepare  his  apartments  in  the  town-hall,  with 
such  splendour  and  magnificence  as  befits*  a  prince  df 
his  sort ;  likewise,  that  you'  provide  for  his  company, 
consisting  of  10;000  foot,  besidies  cavalry;  his  inten- 
tion being  to  be  thus  attended  when  he  administers 
justice.*'  He  then  wie^rew,  leaving  them  lk>  dielib^i- 
rsAe.  Being  recalled  ^oon  after,  he  was  thus  add^ess*- 
ed :  "^  We  are  surprised  at  what  you>  have  said  and 
done:  that  my  brd  duke  is  your  prince,  we  admit; 
but  ours  he  is  not;  for,* although  his  bumble  servaiMs, 
w^  are  not  his  subjects  nor  his  yai^alsv  and  will  not 
Buffer"  it  should  be  so  said.  Yovr  demand  lodgings  in 
our  town-hall  for  10,000  foot^  besides  horse,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice.  We  do  not  under*- 
stand  Mhoi  thig  means.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  lodge 
iii^ o«  tbwn^hafl,  nor  to  come  with  such  a  retinue:  it  isJ 
not  necessai^y  for  trying  causes^  nor  did  he  ever  sit  here' 
^  a  judge^  but  our  lord  bishop,  and  our  IcMrds  syndics 
sttid  ccA!i»eit,  aB  i»  dtl^^ated  in^  the*  franduses^  aand^ 
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liberties  of  our  town,  to  whidi  he  has  sworn,"  ^c.  ^c. 
The  herald  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  thOTi 
grant  the  demand  of  my  lord,  nor  obey  his  command  ?" 
**  No,"  they  said.  Upon  this,  he  put  on  his  coat  of 
arms,  and  said,  "I  proclaim  you  rebels  to  your 
prince,  d  feu  et  h  sang,  and  as  a  pledge  here  is  my 
wand,"  (he  threw  it  on  the  floor ;  )  "  let  who  pleases 
take  it  up !"  As  the  herald  went  away,  a  dozen  knights, 
in  boots  and  spurs,  who  had  been  waiting  without, 
came  in  and  said,  '^  Syndics  and  council  of  Genevay  think 
on  my  lord  duke,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  repent  it  /"  So 
saying,  they  withdrew,  and  mounted  their  horses. 

When  the  people  came  to  know  what  had  taken 
place,  they  were  astonished.  Most  of  them,  seeing 
they  had  nothing  left  but  to  submit  or  die,  preferred 
the  latter,  says  Spon,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
very  dear.  In  the  end,  however,  they  thought  better  of 
it ;  for,  after  stretehing  chains  across  the  streets,  placing 
sentinels,  and  closing  the  gates,  they  opened  them  again, 
on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  with  a  prince,  who,  they  well 
knew,  never  kept  his  word,  and  when  the  heads  of  two 
of  their  citizens,  betrayed  and  wantonly  put  to  death 
by  him,  were  still  exposed  within  sight  of  their  walls. 

The  tyrant  behaved  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Instead  of  600  men,  who  were  to  come  in  with  him  by 
express  stipulation,  his  whole  army  entered  the  gates ; 
and  the  very  next  day  the  public  crier  gave  notice,  that 
whoever  should  be  found  abroad  with  any  weapons  of 
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offence  or  defence,  or  with  them  at  the  windows,  should 
be  punished  with  three  strokes  of  the  estrapade*.  In- 
sults and  injuries  of  all  sorts  were  daily  inflicted  on  the 
citizens,  till  news  arrived  that  6  or  7000  men  were 
advancing  from  Fribourg,  across  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
and  that  the  governor  of  that  province  had  been  taken 
up  as  an  hostage.  The  duke  did  not  wait  for  them ;  but, 
evacuating  the  town,  removed  to  Thonon.  He  even 
subscribed  a  treaty,  binding  himself  to  pay  4000  crowns 
to  Fribourg  as  an  indemnification ;  but  the  Genevans 
had  to  find  the  money.  They  carried  on  their  private 
negotiations  with  the  duke,  still  encamped  at  Thonon, 
in  which  each  party  displayed  an  equal  share  of  base 
artifice.  Slaves,  bom  and  bred  in  fetters,  cannot  as- 
sume at  once  the  sentiments  of  free  men;  but  princes, 
however  bad  and  however  base,  are  expected  to  pre- 
serve some  outward  dignity  in  their  vices. 

At  last  the  Swiss  cantons  interfered,  and  the  two 
parties  submitted  to  their  award.  The  duke  was  for- 
bidden to  encroach  any  more  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  liberties  of  the  town ;  but  the  coburgher- 
ship  of  the  citizens  with  Fribourg  was  set  aside.  The 
plague,  which  broke  forth  soon  after  this  peace,  secured 
the  continuance  of  it  for  five  or  six  years. 

Whether  Berthelier  had  given  the  duke  some  new 
cause  of  offence,  or  the  old  one  was  not  forgotten,  he 

*  A  cruel  punishment,  by  which  the  sufferer  was  thrown  down  from 
a  height,  tied  with  a  rope,  by  which  he  remained  suspended  before  be 
touched  the  ground. 


was  agiun  sm^i  by  his  prcjbrs^  in  the  n^me  di  ^ 
Jt^i^hop.    Thi3  mifortunato  man  was  at  bis  own  door, 
|daying  with  a  taoie  weasel  he  bad  i^  bis  bosoixi,  wbeip 
h^  saw  the  vidomne,  c^Jled  Coasilii,  ancl  his  guaixi 
appioacfaing  to  take  him,  and  might  hay  e  escaped,  but 
be  disdained  to  fly.  As  Ccmsilii  was  taking  his  swonl 
fixvp  Mm,  the  prisoner  said  proudly,  ''  Qardes  la  Incn, 
par  vous  en  rendrh  compUV    He  was  carried  to  the 
tower  of  Cs^sar^  on  the  island,  without  any  one  making 
the  least  opposition.    Being  told  to  ^'  ask  pardon  of 
my  brd!"  be  rqpli^ed  "  What  lord?"  "  My  lord  of 
Savoy — yojur  prince  and  ours !"  "  He  is  not  my  prince^ 
^uid  if  he  wa^9  I  am  innocent,  and  need  not  ask  bis 
pardon."  "Then  you  must  die!"  Upon  this,  Bertbelier 
made  no  fiirtber  reply,  but  began  to  write  upc»i  the 
wall,  "  Non  moriar,  sed  vimm,  et  narrabo  opera  Domim.** 
The  provost  came  to  examine  him ;  but  he  told  him, 
•'  When  I  am  brought  before  the  syndics,  who  pre  my 
lawful  judges,  I  shall  answer  them,  not  you,  to  whom 
it  does  not  belong  to  try  me."    The  next  day  the  pro- 
vost came  again,  attended  by  the  e:;^ecutioner  and  a 
c(»ifessor;   and,  upon  Bertbelier  dedining  again  to 
answer,  he  passed  sentence  of  death,  whidhi  was  exe- 
cuted forthwith  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.    His  head  was 
hung  up  by  the  side  of  the  two  others  already  men- 
tioned.   The  citizens,  amazed  and  terrified,  did  not 
stir :  their  syndics  were  dismissed,  others  appointed 
by  the  duke,  as  well  as  all  other  public  officers,  without 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  when  thi? 
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caiiu»i8  appeamd  disposed  to  interfere  lE^afib  m  their 
fitTotir,  they  were  awed  into  k  servite  dedaration,  dii^ 
owning  the  complaints  made  againtt  tiie  duke,  and 
excusing  even  the  death  of  Berthelifet. 

The  vidomne,  who  had  arrested  Berthelier,  was  a 
high  officer  of  the  prinoe-bishop ;  this  worthy  magis- 
trate kept,  it  seems^  a  house  of  iil-ikme>  under  the 
mans^ment  of  his  wife :  ce  pd  servoU,  Spon  tells  us, 
A  fairt  hmiUlir  la  marmite  f  A  gentleman,  named  de 
Sardet,  a  member  of  the  council,  who  frequented  tteir 
hotise>  having  spent  all  his  money,  Consilii  (the 
vidomne)  pretended  jealousy  about  his  wife,  in  order 
to  forbid  his  visits.  A  quarrel  ensaed,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  valet  of  Sardet  stabbed  Consilii  mentally ; 
his  widow  appeared  inconsolable,  and  furious  against 
Sardet ;  but  in  the  end  she  married  him ! 

The  duke,  lately  married  to  a  lady  from  Portugal, 
brought  his  bride  to  Geneva,  where  great  preparations 
Were  made  to  receive  them ;  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
town  were  formed  into  companies,  the  former  clothed 
in  sham  armour  of  silver  tissue,  and,  pike  in  hand, 
personified  knights ;  and  the  latter,  with  their  gar- 
ments elegantly  tucked  up  above  the  knee,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  were 
amazons.  The  daughter  of  master  Grand- Jaques,  the 
apothecary,  a  strapping  handsome  girl,  who  managed 
her  ensign,  Spon  says,  as  handily  as  a  Landsknecht, 
led  the  fair  company.  Yet  the  duchess,  when  she 
appeared  in  a  car  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious 
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Stones,  scarody  deigned  to  bestow  a  glance  on  either 
knights  or  amazons.  The  Genevans,  in  great  wraths 
talked  of  pulling  down  the  scaffolding  prepared  for 
the  intended/^  ;  but  they  did  not  do  it,  and  danced 
at  this/^. 

The  duchess  became  afterwards  better  pleased  with 
Geneva,  and  said  it  was  a  buona  posada  (a  good  inn). 

As  to  the  duke,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  the  only  Genevese  who  durst  openly 
ctispute  his  sovereignty  over  the  country.  Counsellor 
liovrery  was  put  to  death  after  a  sununary  trial,  and 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  undaunted 
patriot  repeated  the  lines  applied  to  Berthelier : 


"  Quid  mihi  mors  nocuit  ?  virtas  post  Fata  virescit ; 
Nee  cruce,  nee  suevi  gladio  pent  ilia  Tyranni." 


We  reaUy  think  a  parallel  between  the  good  old  times 
and  our  own,  can  scarcely  ever  be  injurious  to  the 
latter,  bad  as  they  are. 
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The  Genevftns  admitted  as  Co-bnrghen  of  Berne  and  Friboorg— The  Reform- 
ation— It  ref^enerates  public  Spirit  among  the  Genevans — ^They  repalse  the 
Savoyards— Berne  and  FHbourg  take  the  Pays-de-Vaud— Mutual  lotolerance 
•—Calvin— -Farel— State  of  Morals  before  the  Reformation— Geneva  a  place 
of  Reftige  to  Foreigners,  John  Kuoxy  &c«—Servetus— Beta— Calvin's  Life 
and  Death— >An  Anecdote. 

The  war  in  Piedmont,  and  capture  of  Francis  I., 
removed  the  duke  from  Geneva  for  a  while,  allowing 
the  secret  hatred  of  its  inhabitants  to  get  the  better  of 
their  fears.  We  see,  accordingly,  one  of  the  syndics 
breaking  his  staff  upon  the  head  of  the  duke's  trea- 
surer for  calling  him  an  eidgenot,  and  when  cited  to 
appear  before  the  duke,  answering  he  had  no  orders 
to  give  them.  The  bishop,  pretending  to  side  with 
his  flock,  advised  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  got  them  to 

put  three  hundred  crowns  into  his  hands  to  defray 
expenses,  yet  never -made  the  appeal.  The  duke's 
people  stiU  contrived  to  carry  off,  now  and  then,  some 
obnoxious  citizen ;  but,  as  often  as  the  cantons  inter- 
fered and  threatened,  the  prisoner  was  released.  At 
last  the  Genevans  applied  almost  unanimously  to  be 
admitted  co-burghers  of  Berne  and  Fribourg,  and 
succeeded :  the  oath  was  taken  at  Geneva,  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  on  the  12th  of  a.d. 
March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  then  "^' 
on  bad  terms  with  the  duke.     This  was  the  first  effec- 
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tual  step  towards  independence ;  it  was  followed  by 
some  important  changes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
vidomnat,  to  which  a  tribunal,  composed  of  five  judges, 
elected  annually  by  the  general  assembly,  was  sub- 
stituted. The  council  of  the  deux  cent  was  also  insti- 
tuted, or  better  organized.  Some  of  the  Mammehikes, 
aocused  of  conspiracy,  fled,  and  were  condemned,  but 
no  blood  was  shed :  they  joined  the  Confrirk  de  la 
Cuiller*  in  their  hostile  enterprises  against  their  late 
countrym^i,  assaulting,  whenever  they  found  a  favour- 
able  opportunity,  the  miserable  earthen  ramparts  of 
the  town. 

The  spirit  of  Pecolat,  of  Berthelier,  and  of  Levrery , 
was  yet  far  from  animating  their  countrymen,  for  we 
jSnd  them  imploring  the  assistance  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg^  instead  of  following  the  great  example  these 
towns  had  given  them,  and  submitting  to  the  exac- 
tions of  their  new  Mends,  rather  than  take  upon  them- 
selves the  care  and  danger  of  their  own  defence.  It 
was  to  the  Bernese  auxiliaries,  received  within  their 
walls,  they  were  indebted  for  the  first  seeds  of  the 
Reformation ;  they  taught  them  at  least  to  contemn 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church,  and  destroy  the 
images  of  saints  and  consecrated  relics. 

The  same  hostile  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the 

♦  A  society  of  nobles  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pays-de-Vattd,  ncho  bad 
sworn  eternal  war  to  Geneva;  the  first  idea  of  this  association  had 
been  suggested  while  eating  their  poriidge,  thence  the  q^oon  lianging 
from  the  necks  of  the  confederates. 
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Duke  of  Savoy  indueedL  at  last,  decisive  measures  on 
tbe  part  of  Berne  and  Fribourg ;  he  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  the  celebarated  tneaty  of  St.  Julien,  by 
which  he  pledged  the  Pays-de-Yaud  as  a  security  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  bound  himself  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  SI  ,000  crowns  to  these  two  protecting  caatoos. 
But  stipulations  were  of  no  avail  wiUi  that  priooe, 
and  be  soon  resumed  his  usual  course  of  depredar 
tA(His,  wlK)lly  disregarding  the  danger  he  ran  of  for- 
feiting a  vaJLuabLe  province,  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
town*  the  possession  ^  which  was  an  object  only  to 
bis  wounded  pride  and  love  of  revenge.  Scarcely 
a  week  passed  wijthoul;  some  enterprise  against  Ge* 
neva. 

In  the  meantime,  a  revolution  was  taking  place 
ajnong  the  iidiabitants,  more  important  to  their  future 
independence  and  security  than  either  ramparts  or 
treaties.  The  apostolic  eloquence  of  Farel,  and  other 
reformers,  had  not  been  exerted  in  vain,  and  the  new 
doctrines  made  a  rapid  progress^  although  opposed 
with  great  violence  by  part  of  the  citizois.  Bud^ 
leaking  of  the  divisions  in  families,  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  says,  that  brothers  thirsted  lor  the 
blood  of  brothers,  and  fathers  threatened  the  lives  of 
their  sons;  these  domestic  dissensions  cost  some 
lives.  Fribourg  and  Berne,  one  catholic,  the  otb^ 
protestant,  took  part  in  ttxem  acoordingly,  each  threat- 
ening to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  Geneva,  if  their 
respective  faith  was  not  exclusively  adopted ;  a  threat 
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^^  D,     at  last  carried  into  effect  at  Fribourg,  where 

^^^'  the  seal  of  their  co-burghership  was  torn  off, 
even  before  the  Reformation  was  finally  proclaimed  at 
Geneva,  the  27th  of  August. 

Enthusiasm  had  given  a  new  tone  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Germans,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  re- 
form of  their  religion  had  likewise  operated  a  reform 
in  their  public  spirit  and  military  resolution :  they  no 
longer  shrunk  "from  the  contest  with  their  inveterate 
foe ;  and,  although  the  change  of  religion  had  added 
to  his  violence,  they  met  him  often  successfully  in  the 
field.  The  duke  declared  he  would  never  permit  that 
change  without  license  from  the  pope :  his  nobility* 
whom  he  could  not  control  on  this  point,  seemed  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Lutherans.  This,  however,  had  be- 
come more  difficult,  for  the  Genevans  had  learned  to 
defend  themselves  ;  and  they  made  such  a  carnage  of 
the  Savoyards  in  an  encounter  which  took  place  near 
their  walls,  that  their  own  leader  called  out,  H^  !  mes 
amis,  laissez  en  au  moins  pour  labourer  la  terre.  As  the 
duke  was  endeavouring  to  starve  them,  by  intercepting 
their  supplies,  they  fitted  out  five  boats,  manned  with 
eighty  soldiers,  to  sweep  the  lake,  and  by  landing 
along  the  shores  procure  provisions  by  force  in  his 
own  dominions. 

Berne  sent  seven  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Ge- 
nevans, and  enabled  them  to  extend  their  plan  of 
warfare,  which  became  offensive  instead  of  defensive. 
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They  attacked  and  destroyed  Fort  TEcluse,  and  se- 
veral other  strong  holds  of  the  enemy.  These  allies 
claimed,  as  a  recompense,  the  vidomnat,  the  revenues 
of  the  bishop  ;  in  short,  they  wanted  to  conquer  Ge- 
neva on  their  own  account.  The  council  conjured  them 
not  to  tarnish  their  glory  by  selling  too  dear  the  pro- 
tection they  had  aflforded  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  religion,  and  determined  them  at  last  to 
accept,  as  a  compensation,  ten  thousand  crowns  :  their 
alliance  was  confirmed  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  duke  wore  a  melancholy  ^^  p. 
aspect :  Francis  I.  had  driven  him  out  of  his  ^^^^' 
capital,  and  invited  Berne  to  seize  upon  the  Pays-de- 
Vaud,  a  measure  for  which  the  duke  had  furnished 
them  with  sufficient  grounds,  having  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  peace,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  that 
province  had  been  pledged.  They  took  possession  of 
it  with  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  and  Fribourg,  although 
without  any  such  pretence,  since  they  had  dissolved 
the  co-burghership  with  Geneva,  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  occupy  the  county  of  Romont, 
which  was  conveniently  situated  for  them.  The  last 
place  which  held  out  for  the  duke  was  Ch&teau  Chil- 
lon,  strongly  situated  upon  a  rock  in  the  lake.  While 
the  Bernese  invested  it  on  the  land  side,  the  Gene- 
van frigate  (so  called),  lay  before  it  on  the  lake,  and 
Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  might  hear  the  cannon 
of  his  countrymen  raking  the  walls,  which  had  ccoi- 
fined  him  so  long  ;  they  released  him  after  a  captivity 
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of  s»  loag  yean,  during  irtiidi  he  IbuI  i9om  a  tnek 
^fW  the  YodL^  by  walkiiig  ta  and  fro  in  hk  cell :  sere* 
rai  other  state  prisoners  were  lib^ated  at  the  same^ 
tune* 

The  syndics  of  Oeiiera  had  mti^KMcted  soass  by 
pqroclamatioa*  ei^otned  attendance  at  the  piotestani 
dmrch^  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  take  a  new^ 
religious  oath.  Those  who  were  averse  to  the  Refcnm- 
ation,  leaded  in  vain  the  fundamental  princi][Jes  of 
liberty  of  oaiscience,  as  protecting  them  ecyially  with 
their  adversaries ;  the  Reformers,  deaf  to  the  argu- 
ment, insisted  on  the  catholics  proving  the  mass  to  be 
of  divine  institution,  or  abjuring  the  mass,  while  they 
reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  judging  of  the 
proofs :  the  Inquisition  could  not  have  done  better  f 
Bonnivard  himself,  just  escaped  frc»n  the  dungeons  of 
of  Ghiilon,  was  a  member  of  this  tyrannical  council, 
hoi  he  voted  for  granting  the  catholics  at  least  some 
time  to  consider.  The  peasants  revolted  in  several 
pkces  against  the  arbitrary  mandate,  but  tiley  were 
compelled  to  submit. 

i5fie.         Jean  Calvin,  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  who 

Au»uit.  ^^^  ^^  ^YiBi  time  passing  through  Geneva 
on  his  way  to  Basle,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Parelj 
who  knew  his  great  erudition,  to  go  no  further,  and* 
accept  of  the  professorship  of  theology.  Bbth*  these 
reformers  attended  a  great  meeting  of  divines,  c^ed 
together  at  Lausanne  by  the  government;  of  Bewe^ ; 
the  pretestants  came  off  victorious,  and  Catholicism^ 
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wa3  abolished  ia  the  Paya-de^Vaud.  The  moodfisi  o£ 
thie  abbey  of  Pay  erne  aLone  ac&ered  to  the  did  \tK«« 
sibipi  suad  Fribouf g!  laiiideftQQbL  to  proted  them ;  a  ^Mar 
between  the  two  cantons  had  nearly  been  the  cons«h 
cpence^  which  tbe  izKter&reflace  of  the  Helyetie  confe- 
deraey  alone  prevented. 

Fai'el  Qondemned  kwily  certaha  Flemish  Befcraiersky 
who  maintained  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not; 
e^angdlical,  and  that  this  sac^ranieiiil:  W'as  not  to  be 
administered  before  the  ag^  of  reai^soax  The  Gouneil 
of  Geneva  foj^bad  all.  oantroversy  on  the  subjeet»  as- 
bettear  caloula^d  to  shake  laith  than  strengthen  it^ 
and  banished  the  anabaptists^  who  retired  to  Switzser*- 
land,  where  harsher  treatment  a^waited  them,  several 
of  them,  having  been  executed  at  Berne.  The  theolo- 
gians of  these  two  towns  disagreed  on  various  points ;. 
tbpsa  of  Berne  had  preaeirved  holidays,,  while  Calvin? 
acknowledged  only  Sunday :  they  used  foo?  the  cook^ 
nsiunioa  unleaven^  bread  (s^yme),  the  Genevans 
used  common  bread ;  women  at  Berne,  and  especially 
brides»  went  to  church  with. their  hair  hanging  loose; 
that  custom  appeared  diabolical  to  the  Genevan  re*- 
formers.  Another  great  assembly,,  of  three  hundred 
theologians,  met  at  Berne,  for  the  purpose  of  consi*- 
dering  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence^  and  rejected  it, 
while  admitted  by  the  reformers  of  Germany;  this 
forms  the  essential  diflference  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists- 

A  new  catechi^m^  composed  by  Calvin,  was  nowr 
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oid^ed  to  be  taught  exclusively  at  Geneva,  super- 
seding the  one  prescribed  before,  which  many  con- 
scientious perscns  thought  would  be  perjury,  as  they 
had  sworn  to  the  latter;  but  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Co- 
rault,  overruled  all  scruples,  which  they  deemed  Pha- 
risaical ;  worldly  people,  given  to  all  sorts  of  immo- 
ralities, had  no  right,  they  maintained,  to  be  so  nice 
in  lesser  points. 

The  severity  they  exercised,  respecting  sensual  in- 
dulgences, excited  still  greater  discontents,  and  became 
at  last  so  unpopular,  that  they  were  expelled  at  three 
days'  notice.  The  faction  of  the  libertines,  designated 
also  by  the  whimsical  name  of  artichokes  (a  corruption 
of  articulans)  celebrated  their  victory  over  the  violets 
(the  sign  of  the  opposite  party),  in  a  manner  whidi 
illustrates  the  taste  and  humour  of  the  time ;  running 
about  the  town  with  small  watch-lights,  called  Farets^ 
burning  in  frying-pans ;  a  practical  pun  on  the  name 
of  Farel*y  which  they  were  thus  harmlessly  frying  in 
effigy.  Their  disputes  did  not  always  take  such  an 
innocent  turn,  for  the  two  parties  came  to  blows  occa- 
sionally ;  and  one  Jean  Philippe,  who  had  been  a  syn- 
dic, was  beheaded  for  killing  a  man  in  one  of  their 
quarrels,  while  another  magistrate,  guUty  likewise,  fell 

*  Farel  was  remarkable  for  his  ingenuousness,  or  ndivet^y  no  less 
than  his  courage  and  his  learning.  He  had  been  a  zealous  catholic, 
and  said  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Pour  vrai  la  papatiU  n'etoit 
pas  tcMtpapale  que  mon  cceur  Va  iti ;  8*il  y  avoit  quelque  personnage 
qui  Jut  approuvS  selon  le  pape  il  m'itoit  comme  Dieu  ! 
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over  the  walls  of  the  town  in  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  broke  his  neck.  The  death  of  Jean  Philippe,  who 
had  become  an  enemy  of  the  Reformers  after  having 
been  their  friend,  favoured  their  return,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  regret  Calvin.  He  received  at  Strasbourg, 
where  he  had  withdrawn,  a  deputation  of  the  council, 
inviting  him  to  return,  to  which  he  reluctantly  com- 
plied ;  but  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  retained  un- 
bounded power  at  Geneva. 

The  register  of  the  council  of  Geneva  exhibits  me- 
lancholy proofs  of  the  profligacy  prevailing  at  this 
period,  which  may  serve  to  absolve  Reformers  from 
the  accusation  of  unreasonable  severity ;  the  reform 
of  morals  and  the  reform  of  religion  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  public  record  above- 
mentioned,  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  morals  at  this  period. 

"  Regina  bordelli  die  Martio  proxima  eli-      1504. 
gatur;"  and  four  days  after,  "  Fuitcreata  *«March. 
Regina  meretricium,  quae  juravit  in  forma,  sub  condi- 
tionibus  in  capitulis  exaratis*/'    It  was  the  duty  of 

*  The  French  language,  or  rather  the  Romand,  was  not  introduced 
into  public  documents  before  the  year  15S6,  ahhough  in  common  use 
for  ten  centuries  before  that  time.  The  latter  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  Celto-Scythic,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  Gauls  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  Latin,  brought  by  their  conquerors,  and  with 
the  language  of  the  Franks  and  other  northern  barbarians,  who  intro* 
duced  their  auxiliary  verbs.    It  appears,  that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to 
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queen  to  (Nrevent  her  subjects  froi^  straying  in 
vjcur  honcitb.    In  the  preceding  century  (A.  D.  1428), 
we  find  the  prior  of  St.  Victor  alarmed  at  the  t^npta- 
tions,  or  fearM  of  the  scandal,  that  quarter  of  the  town 
where  the  Regina  bordelK  resided  might  occasion,  as  it 
lay  directly  in  the  way  to  his  convent ;  he  applied  to 
the  council  to  have  her  removed.     "  Daminus  Prior 
sancti  Victoris  associatus  suis  certis  monardiis  verbo 
et  in  scriptis,  supplicavit  pro  lupanari  retnovendo  a 
dicta  porta.     Cui  fuit  responsum,  quod  fuit  positum 
cum  deliberatione  magna  et  in  loco  magis  apto  et 
minus  damnato  quod  potuit  reperiri."    Oth^  parts  of 
the  town  wer^  besides  devoted  to  the  same  purposes^ 
especially  public  baths ;  the  council  resolved  the  80th 
of  April,  1534,  as  follows:  "  Fuit  arrestatum  quod 
defendatur  hospitibus  stubarum  hujus  civitatis,  ne  ab 
inde  audeant  putanas  hospitari,  imo  et  eas  quas  habent 
abire  faciant  et  inde  fiant  cridsd  quod  putanse  debeant 
se  in  loco  solito  retrahere."    Some  of  those  who  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  RdTormers  with  the  great- 
est zeal  were,  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most  obsti- 
nate defenders  of  the  Regina's  establishment;  but  the 
Reformers,  who  were  not  men  likely  to  temporize  with 
their  duty,  censured  these  obdurate  sinners  from  the 

be  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  before  the  ninth  century, 
even  the  low  Latin  of  Gregory  of  Tours ;  for  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  the  year  815,  ordered  the  bishops  to  preach  in  the  language 
rustique  Romand,  It  was  the  language  William  the  Conqueror 
carried  to  England,  A.D.  IO66,  and  in  which  his  code  is  said  to  be 
written. 
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pulpit,  calling  in  aid  all  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  whenever  private  admonition  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  patricA  Bonnivard  himself  was  not  exempt  from 
the  conmon  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  the  register  of 
the  council  has  immortalized  some  of  them.  The  con^ 
mtory,  composed  of  twelve  laymen  as  weU  as  clergy, 
imposed  at  times  severe  penalties  and  diastisements 
upon  the  Kbertmes,  wbo  complained  in  their  turn,  that 
this  was  the  tyranny  of  Rome  over  again,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  One  Jaques  Oruet,  irri- 
tated at  some  of  his  friends,  the  libertines,  having 
been  made  to  go  down  upon  their  knees  publicly  in 
the  churdi ;  and  h6  himself  having  been  apostrophized 
by  Calvin  from  the  pulpit,  with  the  names  ofcMen 
and  goinfre,  took  his  revenge  by  putting  up  against 
the  pulpit  in  St.  Peter's  a  writing,  in  which  the  Re- 
Ibrm  was  derided,  and  the  Reformers  grossly  insulted. 
The  unlucky  axiibcfr  was  discovered,  and  other  blas- 
phemous writings  in  his  house,  together  with  a  trear 
sonable  correspondaice  with  some  ibreign  prince, 
whose  interference  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  in 
the  afikirs  of  Geneva,  by  setting  him  against  Calvia 
Gruet  was  tried  for  this  crime,  condemned,  and  be* 
headed. 

Early  in  life,  Calvin  had  pubUshed  a  book,  much 
celebrajted  in  its  day,  on  Predestination  and  Dime 
Providence ;  the  doctrine  of  which  he  maintained 
throughout  his  life,  while  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  it — that  is,  asserting  that  men  cannot  possibly  be 
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otherwise  than  they  were  intended  beforehiand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  employing  the  severest  means  to  force 
them  to  be  otherwise.  The  magistrates  of  Berne 
would  not  pass  any  approbation  or  censure  on  this 
doctrine  ;  but  wisely  forbade  their  clergy  preaxshing  on 
sudi  high  matters.  Those  of  Geneva,  abandoning  the 
circumspection  they  had  shewn  before,  when  they  de- 
clared some  abstruse  questions  respecting  baptism  to 
be  better  calculated  to  shake  our  faith  than  strengthen 
it,  now  lent  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  the  as- 
sistance of  the  law.  They  kept  the  physician  Bob- 
zee  a  long  time  confined,  for  saying  that  ultimate  evil 
was  not  consistent  with  the  existence  of  God,  whose 
infinite  goodness  and  omnipotence  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  doomed  beforehand  some  men  to  everlasting 
torments,  and  some  others  to  everlasting  bliss.  He 
would  have  been  made  to  atone  for  his  opinions  with 
his  life,  if  the  other  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland, 
all  inclined  to  his  way  of  thinking,  had  not  interposed 
in  his  favour*.  A  poor  dyer  of  Geneva,  who  dabbled 
in  theology,  was  made  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees 
before  the  consistory,  for  saying  that  Calvin  might,  ctflbBr 
all,  be  in  an  error,  and  should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow^ 
ledge  it,  as  St.  Augustine  had  done  before.  Others  were 
censured  publicly,  or  underwent  slight  punishments, 
for  dififering  on  this  point  with  the  sovereign  pontifif  of 

•  Mr.   Picot,  in  his  History  of  Geneva,  has  preserved  the  artlfess 

verses  that  unfortunate  man  composed  in  his  prison,  and  used  to 
sing.        '        . 
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the  reformed  church ;  and,  finally,  a  man  of  meUm^ 
choly  cdiebrity  was  sept  to  the  stake*  as  we  are  goii^ 
to  see. 

Michael  Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  just  escaped  from 
the  prison  of  Yienne  (in  France),  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  on  account  of  his  book  against  the  Tri« 
mty,  entitled  Christianismi  RestiitUio^vras  exploring  his 
way  to  an  asylum  offered  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  unfortunately,  in  passing  through  Ge- 
neva, he  was  recognised,  thrown  into  prison,  and  sub- 
jected to  interrogatories  by  the  council  of  Geneva, 
upon  thirty-nine  heads  of  accusation  framed  against 
him  by  Calvin.  While  at  Vienne,  Servetus  had  car- 
ried on  an  angry  correspondence  with  the  latter,  of 
whose  rancour  he  now  bitterly  complained  from  his 
prison,  where  he  was  subjected  to  the  treatment  of 
the  vilest  malefactor,  and  even  refused  an  advocate  to 
plead  his  cause,  on  the  ground  of  unworthiness,  al* 
though  his  conduct,  if  not  his  opinions,  had  always 
been  irr^roachable.  It  is  true,  he  answered  the  ac- 
cusations of  Calvin  with  violent  invectives,  and  may 
(as  Buchat  says)  have  likened  him  to  Simon  the  ma* 
gician,  and  have  given  him  the  lie  even  forty  times*  ^ 

*  It  Las  been  urged,  by  persons  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  whose  opinions  we  have  the  highest  regard,  that 
the  insulting  language  used  by  Servetus  was  not  only  directed  against 
Calvin  personally,  but  against  Divine  majesty  itself :  as,  for  instance, 
calling  the  Trinity  Cerberus  with  three  heads!  And  that  the  magis- 
trates of  Geneva,  having  been  accused  themselves  of ^  not  respecting 
any  of  the  established  dogmas  of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  iucum«« 
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but  audi  were  the  maimeis  of  the  age,  of  which  he 
partook  in  commoa  with  Calvin,  who  had  loaded  him 
with  abuse,  and  suffered  him  to  undergo  a  sentence  he 
Bii^t  have  prevented.  It  was  in  vain  that  Servetus 
remonstrated  with  his  (Nrosecutors  on  the  enormity  of 
subjecting  him  to  trial  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religicm-— a  practice  altogether  unknown  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  primitive  church.  Being  con- 
1553.     demned  to  be  burnt  alive,  he  maintained 

37th  Oct.  ^  Bwoe  opinions  to  the  last ;  and  although 
very  much  afraid  of  death,  he  met  it  with  unalterable, 
constancy. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  prevent  Geneva,  already 
considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Reformation,  from 
being  the  asylum  where  men  of  emin^ice,  either  by 
their  learning  or  their  rank,  and  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  repaired  for  safety,  as  well  as  instrudic»i ; 
fi)r  the  excesses  of  an  intolerant  zeal  were  carried  still 
fiirther  elsewhere,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva*.    The  register  of  the  council,  under  date 

bent  upon  them  to  show  there  were  dogmas  they  respected,  and 
caused  to  be  respected  within  the  reach  of  their  power.  Thus 
IKX>r  Servetus  may  hate  been  sent  to  the  stake  from  mingled  mo- 
tives of  religious  policy  and  intolerant  zeal !  This  is  but  a  lame 
apology. 

*  At  Paris,  the  prisons  of  the  Coneiergeriewere  full  of  unfortunate 
religionists  under  sentence  of  death,  but  whose  execution  was  reserved 
for  holidays  and  great  solemnities,  that  the  people  might  have  better 
opportunities  of  enjoying  the  sight.  On  a  particulat  evening  of  the 
year  1549,  fom  different  companies  of  those  poor  people  were  burnt 
alive  at  the  same  time.     The  places  of  execution  were,  before  the 
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14th  October,  1557,  states  that  a  multitude  of  fo* 
reigners  had  been  admitted  as  inhabitants  of  Geneva 
that  morning ;  enumerating  two  hundred  French,  fifty 
English,  twenty-five  Italians,  four  Spaniards:  and,  on 
tfie  30th  of  May,  1560,  anoth^  entry  in  that  register 
states  that  all  the  English,  who  had  resided  at  Geneva 
during  the  persecutions  in  their  own  coimtry,  had 
come  in  a  body  before  the  council  to  return  thanks; 
presenting  a  book,  in  which  all  their  names  were  in- 
scribed. The  celebrated  John  Knox  was  probably 
one  of  that  number,  for  he  resided  at  Geneva  during 
the  bloody  tyramiy  of  Mary ;  and  although  he  re- 
turned home  at  her  death,  he  came  again,  and  was 
received  a  burgher  in  1558.  It  was  probably  in  1560 
that  he  took  a  final  leave  of  Geneva,  and  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  established  the  church  discipline 
of  Calvin.  The  name  of  Oaliaci  CaracdoH,  marquis 
of  Vico,  occurs  among  other  illustrious  Italians :  the 
learned  MassmUiano  Martinanzo  preached  to  his  coun* 
trymen  in  their  own  language.  Some  of  them  at* 
tempted,  like  Servetus,  to  question  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  yielded  when  they  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe the  general  confession  of  faith,  or  leave  the 


cathedral  of  Notre  Ddme,  at  the  Place  Maubert,  at  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve^  and  in  the  Rue  St,  Antoine.  The  king,  on  his  way  to  hi« 
palace  of  the  ToumeUeSf  witnessed  these  executions.  Protestants 
were  burnt  without  mercy  at  Chambery,  and  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Geneva. 
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towiL  One  of  the  Italian  re&gees,  who  escaped  at 
Geneva  by  a  feigned  acquiescenoe,  relapsing  again  at 
Beine  into  his  former  heresy  about  the  Trinity,  was 
beheaded  there. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  illustrious 
personages,  who  had  retired  to  Geneva  on  account  of 
religion,  was  Epifanua,  bishop  of  Nevers,  who  had 
been  likewise  a  member  of  the  court  of  parliament 
at  Paris,  and  coimsellor  of  state.  He  brought  with 
him  Catherine  de  Qasperne,  as  his  wife,  saying,  that 
although  as  an  ecclesiastic  he  could  not  own  her  pub- 
licly in  France,  yet  there  was  a  marriage  contract, 
which  he  produced  to  the  magistrates.  He  lived  with 
his  £unily  in  Geneva  many  years,  much  respected  on 
account  of  his  learning,  private  conduct,  and  charity ; 
consulted  by  the  magistrates  on  public  affairs,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  reformed  church  by  Cal- 
vin. Unfortunately  for  him,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  mother  of  Henry  the  Great,  having 
heard  of  his  eminent  talents  in  state  affairs,  called 
him  to  her  councils,  which  seems  to  have  awakened 
his  ambition,  and  the  attention  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  had  thoughts  of  returning  to 
France,  and  perhaps  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  under  pretence  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  the  act  of  his  marriage  was  a 
forgery.  Being  taken  up,  tried,  and  convicted,  on 
the  latter  ground,  he  pleaded  in  vain  in  extenuation 
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his  paternal  tenderness  for  a  son  bom  before  he  came 
to  Geneva :  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  on 
the  scaffold,  and  underwent  the  sentence. 

So  general  was  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  those 
even  who  claimed  toleration,  that  the  illustrious  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  a  man  distii^uished  for  his  peculiar 
mildness  and  modesty,  as  much  as  for  his  courage  and 
his  eloquence*,  did  not  scruple  to  publish  an  ironical 
answer,  De  hereticis  a  magistratu  gladio  puniendis,  to  a 
work  of  great  merit  published  in  1554,  De  heretim 
gladio  non  puniendis,  in  which  the  best  arguments 
on  religious  toleration  were  exhibited  in  very  good 
Latin. 

Deviations  from  morality  in  point  of  conduct  were 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  irreligion.  A  citizen 
of  Geneva,  guilty  of  adultery,  and  sentenced  by  the 
petU  conseil  to  be  whipped,  having  appealed  to  t  e 
council  of  the  deiix  cent,  was  there  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  being  convicted  of  witchcraft  as  well  as  of  a 
breach  of  chastity. 

Cases  of  capital  punishment  for  adultery  became 
very  frequent  inthe  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  offenders,  either  men  or  women,  were 
drowned  in  the  lake,  and  many  were  beheaded.    It 

*  •<  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal  of  Loraine,  after 
hearing  Theodore  de  Beze,  at  the  conference  of  Poissy,  "  Would  to 
God  he  was  dumb,  or  we  were  deaf."  The  eloquence  of  Theodore 
de  Bese,  or  rather  his  exaggeration,  was  however  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  Reformation  in  France. 
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required  extenuating  ciroumatanoes  to  cotne  off  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  or  banishm^it.  The  least  vio- 
lation of  the  Sabbath  was  punished  by  a  public  ad. 
moniticu  at  least.  Regulai  attendance  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  upon  any  account ;  lukewannness  even 
was  punishable,  and  miich  more  any  profane  swearing. 
A  gamester  was  put  in  the  pillory,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
tied  to  his  neck.  We  find  recorded  in  the  register  of 
the  council,  that  a  maiioet  wtxnan  di^uising  old  butter, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear,  and  selling  it,  as  fresh,  was 
exposed  two  hours  in  the  {Hllory ,  and  banished !  The 
severity  with  whidi  more  serious  breaches  of  honesty 
were  punished,  may  be  inferred  from  this. 

The  cdlege  of  Geneva,  its  organization,  and  disci- 
pline, are  due  to  Calvin,  who  divided  with  Theodore  de 
Beze  the  professorship  of  theology,  the  mam  object  of 
the  establishment ;  to  which  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages was  merely  subservient.  Philosophy,  sudi  as 
it  was  in  those  days,  was  also  taught.  Notwittertand* 
ing  the  many  defects  of  this  establishment,  Geneva, 
and  we  may  say  Europe,  was  indebted  to  it  for  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  distinguished  men,  who  there 
received  their  first  education. 

1564.  Calvin  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his 
^*^  ^^'  reputation,  but  being  naturally  of  a  weak 
constitution,  and  worn  out  by  incessant  labour,  died 
prematurely  at  the  age  of  55.  With  vast  powers  of 
mind,  and  a  prodigious  memory,  indefatigable,  tempe- 
rate, and  disinterested,  he  obscured  these  rare  qualities 
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by  a  f  ^nper  habitually  severe  and  mtolerant*  Yet,  in 
forming  pur  judgm^it  of  men,  we  must  consida  the 
age  they  lived  in,  and  it  is  probable  that  modes  of  re- 
fbrmatioQ  more  strictly  evangelical  might  have  proved 
wholly  unavailing  with  the  cotemporaries  of  Calvin. 
He  came  to  Geneva  a  stranger,  exposed  to  the  hatred 
of  parties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  character  establish- 
ed  an  undisputed  influence.  Not  less  a  legislator  than 
a  theologian,  the  people  whom  he  had  found  corrupt 
and  barbarous,  withoutmwals,  religion,  or  public  spirit, 
dune  out  of  his  hands  austere  and  simple,  religious  and 
patriotic,  or  at  least  received  from  him  the  impulse 
which  made  t£iem  so  in  the  end. 

The  vain  subtilties,  schdastic  affectation,  and  pe- 
dantry of  the  age,  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  and  the  other  Reformers ;  but  these  defects 
are  far  more  conspicuous  in  those  who  came  before 
them,  and  Ukevidse  after,  that  is,  among  the  contro- 
verfflsts  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Calvin,  having  declared  war  against  the  scholastic 
theology,  was  bound  to  avoid  its  characteristic  defects. 
Melanchthon,  Beze,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  some  others, 
were  not  only  men  of  great  learning  and  transcendent 
talents,  but  of  avery  cultivated  taste.  Thoseamong  them 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  language  for  the  sake  of  being 
generally  understood,  had  to  fit  the  rude  and  inartificial 
instrument  to  a  new  purpose,  in  adapting  it  to  didactic 
subjects,  as  well  as  to  eloquence  and  even  poetry ; 
while  the  Latin  of  those  who  wrote  in  the  learned  Ian- 
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guage  of  that  time,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Mullmger, 
Sfc.,  formed  on  the  best  models  of  antiquity^  is  perfectly 
pure  and  elegant.  Theodore  de  Beze,  particularly, 
wrote  Latin  with  surprising  sweetness  and  harmony. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigour  and  dignity  of  Calvin 
in  his  dedication  to  Francis  I.  of  his  ImtUutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  After  his  time,  the  prdtestants, 
struggling  for  existence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  lost 
much  of  the  noble  impulse  given  to  them  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  polemical  theology. 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  illness  of  Calvin 
must  shortly  prove  &tal,  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  as 
also  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  came  in  a  body  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  of  the  dying  man,  and  if  possible 
to  learn  how  to  obtain  a  continuation  of  the  blessings 
of  Providence  upon  the  republic.  Farel,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty,  came  firom  Lausanne  to  be  .pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Calvin  chose  to  partake  of  the 
meal  prepared  for  them,  and  being  carried  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  blessed  the  food,  ate 
a  httle,  conversed  with  them,  and  was  taken  back  to  his 
bed.  Among  his  parting  words,  we  find  this  singular 
observation  about  himself, "  I  was  natiu*a]ly  timid,  but 
by  the  help  of  God,"  |*c.  In  his  person  he  was  not 
above  the  middle  stature,  thin  and  pale,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  with  bright  and  penetrating  eyes.  His 
habits  were  frugal  and  simple.  A  few  personal  effects, 
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chiefly  books,  to  the  value  of  about  125  gold  crowns, 
were  all  the  property  he  left  behind  him*.  He  ate 
once  a  day,  and  slept  very  little:  affairs  of  state  and  of 
religion,  with  a  consequently  extensive  correspondence, 
scarcely  leaving  him  the  time  necessary  for  repose. 
Yet  though  his  latter  years  were  imbittered  by  disease 
in  many  of  her  most  trying  forms,  gout,  stone,  head- 
ach,  spitting  of  blood,  and  the  frequent  return  of  in- 
termittent fever,  he  never  relaxed  from  his  pursuits, 
and  never  uttered  a  complaint,  being  only  sometimes 
heard  to  say,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  when  in  great 
pain,  Jwquts  i  qmnd,  Seigneur  ! 

*  The  following  curious  entry  is  extracted  from  the  registry  of  the 
council  of  Slate,  4th  October,  1541 :  *'  Great  wages  have  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Calvin,  (the  sum  is  not  stated,)  in  consideration  of  his 
great  learning,  and  of  travellers  being  such  a  charge  upon  him," 
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Independence  of  Geneva  acknowledged  by  France— The  Escalade—Great 
Plagne,  and  thirty-four  Persons  burnt  alive  for  propagating*  it — Witch 
buml— Various  Anecdotes— Remonslranee  of  the  Clei^  against  the  Aris- 
tocracy— Refugees  of  high  Rank — Letter  of  Cromwell — Hostilities  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

^D.  Henry  III.  of  France  concluded  a  treaty 
^^^^'  of  alliance  with  Switzerland,  in  which  Ge- 
neva was  induded,  and  its  independence  admow- 
ledged,  which  produced  great  rejoicings  among  the 
dtizens.  That  city  was  denominated  in  the  treaty, 
confirmed  afterwards  by  Henry  IV.,  the  key  and  bul- 
wark of  Switzerland.  Yet,  as  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  which 
the  allies  of  the  king  were  mentioned,  Geneva  was  not 
expressly  named,  Amadeus  pretended  that  his  subjects 
could  not  have  been  the  allies  of  his  enemy.  Henry 
did  not  show  on  this  occasion  his  usual  generosity  or 
even  good  faith.  Geneva  and  Berne  had  been  induced 
by  his  predecessor,  Henry  III.,  in  1589,  and  since  by 
himself,  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
from  whom  provocations  were  never  wanting.  It  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  for  Geneva,  to  have 
Prance  and  Switzerland  for  immediate  neighbours, 
instead  of  Savoy ;  therefore,  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  in  the  cause,  and  the  Genevans  displayed  great 
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ardour,  courage,  and  perseverance,  and  made  equal 
sacrifices  of  money  during  several  campaigns.  They 
reniained  at  last  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Pays  de  Gear, 
a  small  district  covering  their  northern  frontier ;  but 
Tvlien  peace  was  conduded  at  Vervin,  between  France 
and  Savoy,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  conquest  of  the 
Genevans  and  the  Bernese,  who  were  left  to  settle  the 
matter  as  they  could.  A  second  war  occurred  soon 
alter,  followed  by  another  treaty  of  peace  ;  this  time 
the  Pays  de  Qex  was  ceded  to  France,  instead  of  Ge- 
neva ;  nor  was  the  latter  ever  repaid  large  sums  lent 
to  Henry  IV.  That  prince  was  sensible  of  the  injustice 
committed,  and  made  up  for  it  by  fair  words  and  pro- 
mises in  favour  of  his  dear  and  good  friends  the  Gene- 
vans, with  whidh  they,  as  the  weakest,  were  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied^.    The  Pays  de  Gex,  taken  and  re- 

• 

*  Paul  Chevalier,  syndic  of  Geneva,  was  sept  to  Henry,  in 
July,  1592,  to  solicit  payment  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  sums  due  to 
the  republic.  He  did  not  obtain  an  audience  readily,  the  court  being 
then  continually  in  Jtiodon ;  and,  be^es,  he  was  required  to  kneel 
before  the  king,  which  being  the  homage  paid  by  vassals  to  their 
lord,  he  positively  refused.  Henry  received  him,  notwithstanding^ 
with  great  affability;  but  instead  of  money,  his  own  treasury  being 
tbeo  very  low,  he  gave  the  envoy  letters  to  the  principal  Pyotortmit 
churches  of  his  kingdom,  recommending  his  creditor  to  their  charity* 
The  syndic  actually  went  thus  a  begging,  and  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy with  what  he  could.  He  obtained,  however,  for  the  Genevans, 
established  in  France,  most  of  the  rights  of  native  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  inheritance.  About  this  time,  a  preacher  of  Geneva  ven- 
tured to  reflect,  in  coarse  terms  indeed,  on  the  Marchioness  of  Mon- 
ceaux,  the  mistress  of  the  king.  The  council,  in  great  fright,  put  the 
imprudent  moralist  under  arrest  immediately,  and  obliged  him  to  make 
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taken  several  times,  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  that  the  population,  now  composed  of 
twenty  thousand  souls,  aflbrded  at  the  peace  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  effective  men,  and  a  general  hunt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  wild  beasts,  stags,  boars,  and 
wolves,  which  infested  the  country  known  long  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  the  WUdtmess.  Geneva,  ex* 
hausted  by  this  war,  aj^Ued  for  assistance  to  the  pio- 
testant  states.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  favourably  dis- 
posed, and  the  subscription  in  England  produced  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  fifty 
thousand  now.  The  Dutch  contributed  likewise,  but 
(M  conditicHi,  that  two  very  learned  men,  Jaques  Lect 
and  Isaac  Casaubon,  whose  professorships  had  been 
suppressed  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
should  be  restored  to  the  college ;  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  establishment  by  foreigners. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
nounce Geneva,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  it 
by  surprise.  The  inhabitants  had  been  lulled  into 
security  by  an  unusual  show  of  pacific  intentions ;  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution  the  magistrates  disregarded 
some  information  given  to  them  respecting  this  plot, 
lieut. -General  d'Albigni,  who  commanded  the  duke's 

an  apology,  and  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong,  for  censuring  in 
the  mistress  of  a  king  of  France  what  was  deemed  at  Geneva  a  capital 
crime,  and  punished  with  death.  The  French  ambassador  could 
scarcely  be  pacified  by  the  submission  of  the  culprit,  but  his  master 
took  the  affair  in  perfect  good  humour. 
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fiDTces,  readied  by  a  night-march,  the  1 1th  of  Dec. 
(20th,  new  style,)  1602,  the  esplanade  ofPlein  Palais, 
before  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Three  hundred  picked  men,  well  armed,  and  pro* 
vided  with  implements  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
draw-bridge,  and  with  petards  to  blow  up  the  gates, 
descended  silently  into  the  fosse  called  the  Corraterie, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  throwing  hurdles  over 
the  mud  as  they  advanced,  to  prevent  sinking ;  and 
the  alarm  of  a  flock  of  geese  nearly  discovered  them, 
as  form^ly  at  Rome  on  a  similar  occasion.  Ladders, 
planted  against  the  wall,  and  painted  black,  that  they 
might  not  be  seen,  enabled  them  to  get  over  the 
ramparts.  Father  Alexander,  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  gave 
absdution  to  the  assailants  as  they  got  up  the  ladders. 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached 
the  parapet,  and  laid  themselves  dovm  under  the  trees, 
waiting  for  the  appointed  hour  of  attack,  while  a  few 

* 

went  two  and  two  about  the  streets  to  reconnoitre. 
About  half  after  two,  a  sentinel,  hearing  some  noise, 
called  his  corporal,  who  sent  a  soldier  with  a  lantern : 
the  latter  fell  among  the  enemy  and  was  killed ;  but 
the  alarm,  once  given;  determined  the  attack,  which 
took  place  in  four  different  directions,  while  a  party 
was  sent  to  blow  up  the  gate  (Porte  Neuve),  that  the 
troops  outside  might  come  in. 

By  some  of  those  chsuices  which  decide  the  fate  of 
the  be8tKX)ncerted  enterprises,  a  cannon-ball,  fired  at 
random  along  the  wall,  swept  off  the  three  ladders 
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(a  piece  of  one  of  than  is  presenred  in  the  araenal  of 
Geneva),  and  thoee  wfao  went  to  hkm  up  the  gate 
found  the  pOTtcullis  had  just  been  let  down,  wfak^ 
prereoted  their  approaching  it ;  the  assailai^  were 
therdbie  oompletdy  diut  in.  They  adyanced,  callii^ 
out.  Vice  E$pagfu! — viccSacoye !  viUc  gagnie !  tm  ! 
tuc!  At  the  fiist  shot,  the  army  outside,  thinking  it  was 
the  gate  blowing  vsp,  rushed  cm  the  glacis  towards  the 
drawbridge,  meaturing  abreadjf^  in  fancy  ^  the  dpth  and 
velvet  of  the  Qenevan  shcpkeepers  with  their  pikes ;  but 
a  few  canister  shot  taught  them  their  mistake,  and  re- 
duced than  to  the  situation  of  passive  spectators. 
Every  window  of  the  town  was  by  this  time  illumina- 
ted, and  every  citizen,  armed  as  he  might,  rushed  into 
the  street.  The  records  have  immortalized  a  tailor, 
who  perfonned  wonders  on  that  night ;  and  a  wcsnan, 
who  broke  a  scddier's  head  with  an  iron  pot.  The 
Savoyards,  gready  reduced  in  number,  and  retreating 
towards  their  ladders,  which  had  disappeared,  tumbled 
down  into  the  fosse,  and  Father  Alexander  was  griev- 
ously wounded  by  one  of  them  falling  upon  him. 

The  dawn  of  day  discovered  fifty-four  dead  about 
the  streets,  and  thirte^i  prisoners,  men  of  quality,  who 
were  all  hanged  the  same  day  as  housebreakers,  not- 
withstanding their  ofiering  great  ransoms  to  save  their 
lives  ;  the  sixty-seven  heads  were  stuck  up  akmg  the 
ramparts :  many  more  perished  in  the  fosse  and  out  of 
the  town.  On  the  i^ide  of  the  Genevans  there  were 
seventeen  killed  and  thirty  wounded ;  the  former  were 
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buried  at  St.  Q^vais,  with  an  epitaph  still  existing^ 
where  all  their  names  are  inscribed  *.  The  celebrated 
Theodore  de  Beze,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  heard 
only  in  the  morning  of  the  events  of  the  night ;  he  then 
gave  from  the  pulpit  the  124th  psalm,  sung  ever  since 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  Escalade '\. 

One  of  the  syndics,  prosecuted  on  account  of  this 
event,  was  tried  four  times  for  the  same  fact :  this 
afikir  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  the  ignorance  of 
every  principle  of  criminal  law,  The  first  trial,  in  1 603, 
cleared  the  prisoner  altogether — ^by  the  second  he  was 
found  guilty  of  neglect,  and  fined — by  the  third,  in 
1605,  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment, 
and  to  a  heavier  fine  for  more  material  neglect  of  duty 
discovered — at  the  fourth  trial,  in  1606,  the  unfortunate 
man  owned,  under  the  pressure  of  the  rack,  having 

*  The  first  name  on  the  inscription  is  that  of  Jean  Canals  a  vene- 
rable magistrate,  M'ho  was  killed  early  in  the  combat.  His  son,  Pierre 
Canal,  convicted,  eight  years  after,  (with  the  help  of  the  torture,  of 
course,)  of  criminal  correspondence  with  Savoy^  was  broke  upon  the 
wheel,  and  then  burnt  alive ;  the  memory  of  his  father  could  not  miti- 
gate the  vindictive  retribution  inflicted  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

t  The  Escalade  Aid  not  give  less  occupation  to  the  literati  <^ 
the  time  than  to  the  executioner.  A  cavaUer  of  Savoy  took  up  the 
pen  first,  in  defence  of  his  duke,  whom  he  called  the  Scipio  of  all  th$ 
Hannibals  of  Europe — the  great  Alcide — the  main  branch  of  laurel^ 
where  victory  plucked  wreaths  for  heroes  and  great  kings,  <^.  The 
learned  of  Geneva,  and  Jacques  Lect  among  others^  united  their 
talents  to  produce  an  answer  of  400  pages,  beginning  thus :  CavaUer 
Savoisien^  nouveUimeat  iclos  de  la  chaleur  et  pourriture  d^une  rave 
germie  dans  quelque  puantefosse,  ricn  moins  que  cavaUer^  ainsi  phUit 
CamavaUer^furieux  bateleur  ctmfti  em  if^ures^  <^c. 

X  2 


an  GREAT  PLAGUE. 

oflered  his  service  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  having 
been  acccssanf  to  the  dtath  of  a  witness  against  him  : 
he  was  broke  upon  the  wheel.  His  brother,  implicated 
in  the  same  diarges,  underwent  the  same  judicial  pro- 
cess ;  but  all  the  torments  inflicted  upon  him  could  not 
extort  a  antfcmon;  he  was  for  that  sole  reason  acquit- 
ted, and  even  restored  afterward  to  public  employment ; 
and  an  this  in  cme  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  c^itury. 

A  hdlow  peace  followed  this  unvearrantaUe  attack 
on  Goieva,  but  did  not  prevent  secret  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  to  get  possessicm  of  the  fdace  by 
treachery  ;  scarcdy  a  year  elapsed  without  some  plot 
being  discovmed,  and  traitors  taken  up  and  executed. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  kept  the 
duke  in  awe,  the  latter  became  bolder ;  but  the  in- 
terference of  the  cantons  diecked  his  further  enter- 
prises. 

A.D.  "Rie  plague,  not  less  than  the  Duke  of 
**  '*•  Savoy,  was  a  never-ceasing  subject  of  alarm : 
it  appeared  at  Geneva  four  different  times  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (in  the  years  1530,  1541,  1543,  and 
from  1567  to  1572),  and  broke  out  with  unusual  vio- 
lence in  1615,  carrying  off  in  the  space  of  ten  months 
(from  July  to  May)  four  thousand  persons  at  Geneva ; 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  population,  which  an 
entry  in  the  registers  of  the  council  for  1589  staled  at 
thirteen  thousand.  The  sufferers  were  mostly  among 
tlio  lower  class,  which  shows  that  want  of  sufficient 
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nourishment,  excessive  labour,  and  undeanliness,  were 
among  the  causes  of  the  disease;  only  two  counsellors 
of  state  and  two  ministers  died  of  it. 

A  very  extraordinary  accusation  was  renewed  almost 
at  every  return  of  the  plague,  against  persons  wilfully 
propagating  the  infection;  many  expiated  the  alleged 
crime  by  punishments  the  most  cruel  that  a  barbarous 
legislation  could  devise ;  the  prisoners  were  generally 
convicted  on  their  own  confession,  extracted  indeed  by 
the  torture.  The  nurses,  it  se^ns,  and  other  persons 
employed  about  the  sick,  carried  the  clothes  and  effects 
of  those  who  had  died  to  houses  not  yet  infected;  re- 
joicing  among  themsdves  at  the  progress  of  the  disor- 
der. They  made  use  of  a  sort  of  technical  language, 
invented  on  the  occasion ;  the  name  for  the  plague  was 
cUmda :  they  inquired  of  each  other  whether  it  was 
awake  or  was  asleep  ;  whether  it  was  in  appetite,  and 
was  feasting,  in  such  or  such  houses.  Seven  men,  and 
twenty-four  women,  were  burnt  aUve  for  this  alleged 
crime :  a  surgeon  and  two  other  persons  were  tenaUUs 
et  kartells  * .  The  registers  of  the  council  state,  under 
date  1 6th  May,  1545,  that  the  husbands  of  the  unhappy 
women  put  to  death  were  banished  the  town  for  three 
years,  under  the  penalty  of  the  whip  for  returning! 

The  ministers  who  attended  the  hospitals  having  all 
died  of  the  plague,  the  others,  as  appears  by  an  entry 

*  Tom  with  pincers,  and  drawn  into  quarters  by  means  of  horses, 
while  alive !  We  may  congratulate  the  English  on  their  laagua^ 
having  no  name  for  these  atrocious  executions. 


8t0  A  WIT€H  BURNT  ALIVE. 

in  the  raster  of  the  council,  of  the  5th  June,  1543, 
excused  themselves  frc«n  going,  and  acknowledged 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  encounter  certain  death, 
excepting  one  of  their  body  (Math.  Gneston),  who 
offered  to  go.  By  another  entry  on  the  register,  under 
dote  3d  August,  we  learn  that  this  courageous  perscm 
was  then  attacked  with  the  plague,  of  which  his  wife 
had  abready  died ;  whether  he  himself  survived  does 
not  sqppear .  A  contribution  or  fine  of  3872  florins  was 
levied  on  254  heads  of  families,  who  had  1^  the  town 
during  the  contagion — a  fine  on  those  who  stayed  would 
have  been  much  wiser  ^. 

That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  calamities 
and  the  folly  of  the  times,  a  witch  was  burnt  alive,  and 
faor  goods  confiscated:  the  circumstance  is  stated  with- 
out remarks,  and,  as  a  thing  of  course,  in  the  register 
of  the  comicil,  the  29th  of  September,  1615.  It  is 
lamentable  to  observe  that  these  absurd  ajid  cruel  pro- 
ceedings date  from  the  Reformation.  Scarcely  any 
Buch  occurred  before  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  they 
became  frightfully  common  frcmi  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth;  and  there  were  onehundred  and  fifty  in- 
dividuals executed  at  Geneva,  in  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  for  the  capital  ofifence  denominated  Ibsc  nugeste 
diome  au  plus  haut  chef  (witdicrafi),  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  The  last  execution  took  place  in  1652;  but 

*  Go  soon  enough,  go  far  enough,  and  stay  long  enough,  was  the 
well-known  maxim  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  cases  of  contagion. 
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it  was  not  before  the  eighte^ith  century  that  the  ma- 
gistrates refused  to  listen  to  accusations  of  witchcraft*  ^ 
The  tendency  to  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  so  often  denounced  by  the  popular  party, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  was  noticed  as  early 
as  the  year  1616,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  council  by  the  venerable  class  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  body  rarely  suspected  of  a  democratic  bia3< 
This  venerable  class  complained,  that  young  men,  as 
little  qualified  by  their  education  or  natural  talents  a^ 
by  their  years,  many  of  whom  led  irregular  and  disso- 
lute lives,  were  elected  to  the  great  council  of  the  re- 
public from  family  interest,  while  honourable  citizens 
were  overlooked,  ^c. ;  and  that  public  employments 
were  thus  become  the  property  of  certain  families,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  without  regard  to  merit, 
ifc.  The  council,  in  answer,  alluded  to  the  tone  of 
bitterness  and  exaggeration  of  the  remonstrance,  ob** 
serving,  in  general  terms,  that  the  result  of  an  election, 
as  of  law-suits,  was  apt  to  create  dissatisfaction  in|those 
who  lost  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  thus  passing  over 
silently  the  charge  of  family  interest,  and  hinting  that 
the  Venerable  Consistory  were  meddling  with  things 
not  of  their  competence.  Some  years  after  this,  one 
of  the  ministers  having  said  in  a  sermon  that  magis- 
trates /utd  become  paralytic^  and  tliat  it  would  become 
necessary  to  apply  severe  remedies  to  the  diseased 
members,  received  notice,  that,  if  he  indulged  again  in 
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similar  liberties,  he  umddfind  that  the  cauncU  tOM  not 
parafyHc^! 

*  The  Register  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  so  often  quoted,  was  a 
sort  of  official  common-place  book,  where  all  sorts  of  political,  moral, 
and  religious  gossiping  were  recorded :  we  have  thrown  into  a  note 
such  further  extracts  as  could  not  find  their  place  in  the  text,  yet 
appeared  curious  in  themselves,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  manners, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

1591.         > "  I^  Reine  Elizabeth  a  dit  k  noble  Jacques  Lect," 

Jan.  13.     (a  learned  professor  and  envoy  of  Geneva  in  England,) 

**  que  si  Vennemi  n'itoit  point  entre  en  Angleterre,  elle  Vattritmoit  mm 

d  sa  sagesse^  qui  est  nullef*   for  she  added,  ''  nous  autresftmmes 

Wavons  que  demi  cerveUet;  mads  d  la  vohniS  de  Dieu, 

1625,  **  Remontrances  du  v^n^rable  consistoire  sur  le  luxe  et 

Oct.  8-  la  profanit6,  portant  que  la  modestie  est  enti^rement  cor^- 
rompue,  que  les  riches  font  ce  qui  leur  plait  et  sont  excessifs  en 
meubles  et  en  banquets,  k  quoi  les  petits  se  veulent  prendre,  Sfc.^  et 
que  les  femmes  sont  aujourd'hui  tellement  luxuendes  et  pleines  de 
vanitd,  que  c*est  une  chose  Strange,  qu'elles  portent  des  chaines  et 
bracelets  d'or  tout  ouvertement.  Que  les  accoucfa^es  de  m^roe  ex- 
cMent  en  leurs  habits  de  couche,  S^c,^  que  le  Sabat  est  viol6  en  tema 
que  plusieurs  sortent  de  la  ville  pour  se  promener,  Sfc, 

1637.  ''  Femme  adult^re  condamn^  au  fouet  et  bannie  sous 

June  17.    peine  de  la  vie, 

1646.  ^'  Adult^re  condamn^  par  contumace  pour  recidive  k 

J>kc,  S5.  faJre  reparation  en  conseil,  genoux  en  terre,  et  4  trois 
mille  ^cus  d*amende. 

1649.  ^*  Ronouvellement  de  la  defense  de  servir  de  car- 

Nov.  S8.    rosse,  si  iion  pour  aller  k  la  campagne. 

1651.  ''  Representations  du  Consistoire  portant  que  ladanse 

Sept.  S6.  est  le  fauxbourg  de  la  paillardise,  et  que  cependant  on 
en  fait  une  galanterie  et  Tapprentissage  d'un  beau  maintien,.  dans  les 
meilleures  maisons  de  la  ville,  ce  qui  est  accodtume^  les  jeunes  gens 
4  offenser  Dicu,  qu*en  un  mot  on  ne  devroit  penser  4  la  dainse  qu*avec 
horreur,  puisque'elle  avoit  caus^  la  mort  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  &c. 
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Geneva  ccaatmued  to  be  the  asyium  of  persons  per- 
secuted in  other  countries  on  account  of  religion,  seme 

"  Defense  faite  au   maitre  de  danse,  d'apprendre  k     q  t  «i 
danser  &  personne  de  la  ville. 

*'  On  defend  au  Sr.  Raby  d'enseigner  les  math^ma-     ^ 
liques  aux  Savoyards  I !  *^' 

"  Permis  au  Sieur  Yvoir  de  construire  une  glaci^re  avec       i^gg 
un  privilege  de  dix  ans.   II  n'y  avoit  eu  aucune  glaci^re     ^c,  30- 
jusqu'alon. 

**  Le  V^^rable  Consistoire  repr^sente  que  les  danses       ^^g^ 
qui  deviennent  si  frequentes  parmi  nous,  sont  contre     F^v.  6% 
rhonncur  de  T^tat ;  on  defend  toute  esp^ce  de  violon,  m^me  en  cas 
de  manage,  4  peine  de  dix  ecus  d'amende. 

**  On  defend  aux  hommes  les  perruques,  et  aux  femmes     .^^ 
les  paresseuses,  qui  exc^ent  le  prix  de  deux  lous.  Toutes 
les  femmes  qui  ont  habits  ici  an  et  jour  ne  peuveot  6tre  qualifi^es  de 
Madame. 

^^  Noble  Jaques  Pictet  propose  que  T^tat  entretienne       1579, 
un  carosse  4  Mr.  le  resident  de  France  pour  qu'il  puisse     Nov.  8. 
aller  k  la  messe  hors  de  la  ville.     Noble  J.  A.  Lullin  et  Noble  J,  L. 
Calandrini,  offrent,  Tun  vingt,  et  Pautre  quinze,  pistoles,  pour  une 
souscription  4  cet  effet, 

**Le  senat  de  Chambcry  est  tr^s  m^content  de  This-       1079. 
toire  de  Spon,  qui  n'est  qu'une  pasquinade  contre  la     Nov.  9. 
Savoye  toute  k  fait  d^pJac6e  dans  un  moment,  o^  i'on  est  en  bonne 
harmonie.     Sur  quoi  il  a  ilk  arrlt^  de  fure  connotti'e  que  nous  n'y 
avons  aucune  part. 

'*  Defense  k  toutes  personnes  domiciliees  dans  cette       jgg|. 
ville  de  porter  aucune  esp^ce  de  dentelles  oiX  la  necessity    Aoiit  H. 
de  retrancher  toute  vanit^  et  luxe  dans  un  morooint  oii  des  idits  rigou* 
reux  portent  la  dlisolation  et  de  froissane  dans,  les  ^glises  reform^ 
de  France. 

'*  On  censui^  V.  MiautoU,  pour  avoir  dit,  dans  un     q^.  ^. 
sermon,  qu'il  y  a  autant  d^.paillards  et  d'aduk^res  que 
de  chemin^es. 

''  Les  personnes  de  la  premiere  condition  ne  pourront       i$84, 
inviter  plus  de  trente  personnes  au  festin  de  leur  n6ces ;     ^^^*  ^- 
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of  whom  weie  iUitfftrious  by  their  rank  or  by  ^ir 
taints. 

A  Lutheran  prince,  the  Margrave  of  Bade  Dourlach, 
had  brought  with  him  a  minister  of  his  communion, 
who  was  allowed  to  preach  in  his  house ;  but,  as  other 
Lutherans  attended  the  service,  the  indulgence  was 
withdrawn.  The  insolent  plea  offered  by  the  Prince, 
which  alone  makes  the  anecdote  worth  recording,  wus, 
that  being  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  town  being 
imperial,  he  had  the  same  rights  in  it  as  themselves* 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 

celles  de  la  seconde  condition,  pas  plus  de  vingt ;  et  celles  de  la  troi- 
si^me,  pas  plus  dequinze. 

-pi    22  *'  ^"  trouve  au  fond  du  lac  des  pieux  noires  comme 

6b^ne,  qui  faisoient  partie  du  pont  de  Csesar,  qui  alloit 
depuis  la  tour  deTisle  jusqu'4  Cologne. 

1685.  **  Arr^t6  de  se  d^shabituer  insensiblement  de  pitcher 

F6v.  5.      la  controTerse  tous  les  Jeudis. 

1689.  *'  Remerciemens  k  Mons.  Stoppa  sur  les  bons  offices 

Avril  5.  qu*il  ue  cesse  de  nous  rendre  aupr^  du  roi  (Louis  XIV.) 
qu'on  a  si  forteraent  irrit6  contre  nous. 

,y^3  "  Le  conseil  arrftte  qn'A  Tavenir  le  repas  qui  se  fait,  le 

5oir  de  Fdlection  des  conseiliers,  ne  sera  compost  que  de 
quarante  personnes  k  un  ^cu  par  t^te,  outre  la  truite. 

1715.  "  Arr^t6  ou  la  remonstrance  du  V.  C.  d*emp&:her  les 

Jan.  15.  femmes  de  Sortir  en  robe  mbatue  et  detroussie  sans  cein- 
ture  en  pantoufles,  ce  qui  est  tr^s  indecent  et  licentieux. 

1744.  *'  Defense  tr^s  expresses  sont  faits  k  toutes  personnes 

Mars  2.  de  donner  aucun  bal,  sauf  un  seul  d  I'occasion  des  ma- 
nages, dans  lequel  il  ne  sera  permis  de  donner  aucun  ambigu,  soit 
viandes,  froides  ou  chaudes,  ni  cotnfitures  s^ches,  ni  drag^es,  de- 
fendant de  m^me  k  toutes  personnes  sujettes  k  nos  ordomiances  d'aller 
au  bal  en  voiture,  de  porter  sur  leurs  habits  aucune  dorure,  pierre- 
ries,  &c.,  le  tout  k  peine  de  cinquante  6cus  d'amende.'* 
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pear  that  the  assertion  of  its  being  an  imperial  town 
was  dispiited.  The  Geimanic  empire  had  preserved, 
in  public  opinion,  something  of  the  universality  and 
Vague  omnipotence  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  historian  D' Aubign6  was  one  of  these  refugees, 
and  died  at  Geneva  twelve  years  after  taking  up  his 
residence  there,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  highly  esteemed 
and  universally  regretted. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva  received  a  letter  from 
Cromwell,  (Westminster,  7th  June,  1655,)  stating  that 
the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  known  by  the  name  of  Vaudois, 
were  exposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had 
moved  the  republic  of  England  to  compassion,  and  that 
a  collection  of  money  was  making  to  assist  them  and 
testify  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  their 
afflicted  brethren ;  but,  as  their  situation  admitted  of 
no  delay,  he  judged  it  best  to  send  provisionally  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  request  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  to  take  upon  themselves  the  distribution  of  the 
money  among  those  most  in  need,  ^c.  He  s^it  after- 
wards my  Lord  Moreland  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to 
intercede  for  the  people  of  the  valleys ;  and  during  the 
negotiation,  which  lasted  sixteen  months,  the  ambas- 
sador resided  at  Geneva. 

The  sincerity,  however,  of  either  party,  in  these  hu- 
mane sentiments,  and  in  this  liberal  protection  of  the 
oppressed  for  conscience-sake,  was  far  from  being  above 
suspicion.    In  their  own  town,  the  Genevese  tolerated 
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no  belief  but  their  own,  and  had  actoally,  witlun  a  few 
years,  condemned  to  the  stake  a  poor  in&tuated  and 
evidently  insane  &natic  for  having  turned  Jew.  Of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  compassion,  or  indulgence  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  world  may  judge. 

^  jj_  The  hereditary  enmity  of  the  Duke  of 
'"T-  Savoy  against  Geneva  was  not  at  an  end, 
and  the  Genevese  themselves,  conscious  of  growing 
strength,  may  possibly  this  time  have  provoked  their 
(^  &aiNsiy ;  but  we  find  him  encamped  in  sight  of  their 
walls  with  six  thousand  men,  which  occasioned  corre- 
qxKiding  preparations  on  their  part.  Tlie  whole  po- 
pulation worked  at  the  fortifications,  the  poorest  sup- 
ported by  the  richeat~'Some  individuals  having  two 
hundred  men  in  their  pay  ;  they  were  also  exercising 
daily,  and  had  beccme  quite  impatient  to  be  attacked. 
Zurich  and  Berne  sent  some  troops ;  and  several  large 
galleys  were  constructed,  one  bearing  fourteen  guns, 
and  the  others  manned  with  two  hundred  men  each. 
Iliese  measures  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Duke, 
who  confined  himself  to  secret  madiinations,  gene- 
rally fatal  to  his  agents ;  and  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed became  at  last  permanent,  and  has  never  been 
interrupted  since. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

French  Envoy— His  Insolence— Entertainraentt  pven  to  his  Suceessop— Dtf- 
ference  of  MaDoen  between  the  Roman  and  German  Race — Public  Spirit 
arose  out  of  reMgious  Enthusiasm—Factions — Death  of  Fatio— Revolution 
of  1738. 

In  1679,  the  court  of  France  sent,  for  the  first  time, 
a  resident  to  Geneva.  The  magistrates,  though  little 
desirous  of  such  an  honour,  received,  with  every  out- 
ward mark  of  respect  and  of  delight,  the  minister  of  a 
king,  who  had  not,  indeed,  yet  been  guilty  of  the  dra- 
gonnades,  (they  began  in  1684,)  but  who  had  already 
shown  himself  the  most  imperious  and  intolerant  of 
European  monarchs. 

This  resident,  a  M.  de  Chauvigny,  had  a  chapel,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  catholics  of  the  French  fron- 
tiers, and  even  of  Savoy,  resorted  in  great  numbers, 
and  with  studied  solemnity,  to  hear  mass.  Some  Gene- 
vans were  insulted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
for  not  showing  proper  respect  to  the  viaticum.  The 
people  felt  great  uneasiness,  and.  there  was  some 
tumult,  during  which  a  musket  was  fired  against  the 
hotel  of  France.  This  was  considered  in  the  most 
serious  light  by  the  resident,  who  treated  the  magis- 
trate of  a  free  people  with  intolerable  haughtiness ; 
and  the  individuals  guilty  of  the  insult  were  obliged 
to  ask  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  proud  minister, 
speaking  of  the  infinite  clemency  of  his  master,  appUed 
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to  him  these  lines — JusHtia  sedet  misericardia  vero.  In 
their  simplicity  and  fear  of  the  mass,  the  magistrates 
debated  in  council  whether  they  should  not  find  a  coac^ 
for  Monsieur  the  resident,  that  he  might  conveniently 
attend  mass  out  of  town.  J.  A.  Lullin  and  J.  L.  Ca- 
lendrini,  two  of  the  counsellors,  offered  to  subscribe, 
one  twenty,  the  other  fifteen,  pistoles,  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  recorded  whether  the  resolution  was  carried. 
"  The  Lord,"  says  the  register  of  the  council,  "  has 
chastised  us,  by  permitting  that  the  resident  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  should  introduce  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  amongst  us.  Michael 
Trembly,  syndic,  being  sent  to  Paris  on  the  occasion, 
was  told — fFe  need  not  mind  irifies^  and  be  so  ready  to 
send  deputations  /"  He  obtained,  however,  the  recal  of 
the  first  resident.  His  successor  (M.  du  Pr6),  a  mo- 
derate man,  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a 
sovereign,  and  Spon  dwells  with  complacency  on  the 
fltes  of  which  he  was  a  witness : — a  sham  naval  en- 
gagement between  Turks  and  Christians  ;  grand  fish- 
ing of  trout  and  pike  ;  shooting  of  wild  ducks  on  the 
lake,  and  a  sumptuous  collation  at  the  castle  of  Mozet, 
the  finest  house  in  the  country ;  of  which  Spon  de- 
scribes the  magnificent  parterre^  with  cut  trees,,  7^^* 
d'eau,  and  straight  walks.  He  quotes  also  the  elegant 
sonnets  recited  on  the  occasion,  celebrating  the  mimstre 
A.  D.  glorieux  du  plus  grand  roi  du  monde^  and  the 
^^®^'  finest  lake  in  the  universe^  and  the  ccsurs  des 
Qinevois,  so  excessively  fond  of  this  same  grand  roi. 
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We  are  now  approaching  the  third  period  of  the 
history  of  Geneva — ^that  of  her  literary  eminence,  of 
her  industry  and  wealth,  and  of  her  civil  dissensions 
Long  exposed  to  the  compound  tyranny  of  three  mas- 
ters, we  have  seexx  its  citizens  suffer  every  evil  of 
which  the  social  state  is  susceptible,  commanding  our 
pity,  but  not  our  esteem ;  very  different,  undoubtedly, 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Swiss,  who,  imder  circum- 
stances in  no  respect  more  favourable,  displayed  an 
energy  and  devotedness,  a  calm  persevering  courage, 
which  proclaimed  them  worthy  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
they  obtained. 

It  should  seem  as  if  the  Roman  origin,  marked  among 
modem  Europeans  by  their  language,  had  entailed  on 
the  descendants  or  the  subjects  of  the  masters  of  the 
world,  the  manners,  the  feelings,  and  forms  of  slavery, 
to  which  their  ancestors  had  been  fashioned  by  centu- 
ries of  despotism  and  military  glory ;  while  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north  brought  with  them  a  certain  vivify- 
ing principle  of  independence  and  rectitude,  a  youth- 
ful freshness,  originality  and  vigour  of  character,  more 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty.  Stran- 
gers to  the  arts  and  the  polished  forms  of  lUxnan  civili- 
zation, which  had  survived  every  great  and  generous 
impulse,  9nd  to  whidi  none  of  the  chivalrous  virtues  of 
the  middle  ages  belonged,  they  discovered  an  untrod- 
den literary  path,  ruder,  no  doubts  but  nearer  nature, 
than  the  old  classical  one ;  rich  in  the  wilder  beauties, 
more  picturesque  and  inspiring. 


aft)  THE  FJBUDAL  TIMES. 

The  feudal  times  might  be  those  of  (^presaon  and 
violence,  but  not  of  degradation  and  slavery.  A  great 
deal  of  injustice  was  committed,  but  mudi  was  pre- 
vented or  redressed,  which  would  have  existed  other- 
wise ;  and  those  knights,  always  armed  in  their  own 
defence  and  that  of  their  dependants,  rekindled  in 
modem  Europe  that  high  and  generous  spirit,  long 
since  extinguished  under  the  system  of  government 
which  weighed  down  the  subjects  of  Rome  for  several 
centuries  before  its  fall.     We  owe  to  feudal  anarchy 
itself  the  first  elements  of  the  representative  govem- 
ment ;  with  whidi,  and  with  the  warlike  spirit  brought 
by  the  Franco-Germans,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hu- 
man race  should  ever  fall  so  low  in  Eiurope  as  we  see 
it,  for  instance,  in  Asia.  Those  strong  holds,  the  ruins 
of  wMch,  at  this  day,  decorate  modem   landscape, 
might  often  be,  in  ancient  times,  the  dens  of  free- 
booters; but  they  were    likewise   the   nurseries   of 
valour    and    independence:    The  generation  which 
erected  them,  and  that  which  pulled  them  down  in 
after-times,  both  in  their  own  defence,  gave  equal 
proofs  of  those  manly  virtues,  which  the  even  and  un- 
disturbed tenour  of  despotism  never  fails  to  destroy. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  senate  of  Beme, 
mostly  composed  at  first  of  warlike  barons,  owes  to  that 
circumstance  much  of  its  characteristic  magnanimity — 
to  this  feudal  alloy  we  are  convinced  the  government  of 
Great  Britahi,  as  well  aS  British  manners,  owe  much 
of  what  is  best^  greatest,  and  most  durable,  in  them. 


OP  RELIGIOUS  ENTHUSIASM.  3«I 

At  Geneva  the  blood  of  the  Bertheliers  and  the 
Levreries  had  been  shed  in  vain ;  and  the  people  had 
need  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  Reformation  to  elevate 
them  to  public  liberty  by  private  virtues.  Carried 
away  by  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  Farel  and 
Calvin,  they  became  fanatic,  instead  of  corrupt  and 
grossly  sensual,  as  they  were  before  (a  necessary 
step  in  the  meliorating  progress) ;  public  spirit  rose 
out  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  secured  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  republic.  A  paternal  government 
succeeded,  under  the  simple  guarantee  of  the  recti- 
tude and  disinterestedness  of  magistrates^  elected 
partly  by  the  people.  The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Reformation,  although  cooled  by  degrees 
in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  not 
wholly  extinguished,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  still 
an  object  of  jealousy.  These  feelings  formed  a  bond 
of  imion,  and  a  community  of  interest,  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers  ;  and  scarcely  allowed  the  for- 
mer to  perceive,  what  they  certainly  did  not  feel,  that 
a  sort  of  hereditary  aristocracy  had,  in  fact,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  councils  of  the  republic. 
.  J.  A,  Turretini,  a  theologian  of  very  superior  ta- 
lents *  and  liberal  mind,  operated  a  reformation  of  the 
Reformation  at  Geneva,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.     His  countrymen,  prepared  by  the  progress 

*  J.  A.  Turretini^  Senebicr  says,  astonished  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonn<>,  at  Paris,  by  the  talents  he  displayed  in  a  public  dispute, 
conducted  ki  very  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
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of  knowledge,  abandoned  silently,  and  without  scruple, 
certain  articles  of  faith  imposed  by  Calvin,  who  re- 
jected the  authority  of  Rome  only  to  establish  another 
sort  of  infallibility.  But  as  the  restless  activity  of 
the  human  mind  wants  food,  especially  when  highly 
cultivated,  controversy  had  no  sooner  lost  its  relish  at 
Geneva,  than  political  questions  began  to  be  can- 
vassed, and  became  interminable  under  a  constitu- 
tion inartificially  balanced. 

Considerable  murmurs  had  arisen  in  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, respecting  the  extensive  works  undertaken  in 
1660,  for  thextefence  of  the  town,  and  continued  dur- 
ing seventy  years  by  the  magistrates,  without  any 
other  authority  than  an  edict  of  the  conseil-ghUrtd  in 
1670,  which  had  granted  the  power  indefinitely.  These 
murmurs  were  not  confined  to  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  fortifications,  but  extended  to  the  motives  for 
which  they  had  been  undertaken — a  pretence  for  a 
permanent  force  as  a  garrison.  The  magistrates  re- 
pressed with  severity  some  popular  expressions  of 
discontent,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  those 
who  had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  while  the  griev- 
ances, which  had  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
remained  unredressed,  and  while  the  authors  of  those 
very  grievances  sat  as  judges  upon  the  criminals,  ap- 
peared an  act  of  tyranny.  The  radical  defect  of  the 
Genevese  government  in  the  Swiss  cantons  always 
was,  that  the  sword  of  justice  hung  by  the  side  of 
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their  legislators,  and  was  necessarily  drawn  at  times 
in  their  own  defence,  thus  placing  them  in  an  indeli- 
cate situation,  alike  unsafe  for  those  Qp  the  bendi 
and  those  at  the  bar. 

The  progress  of  industry,  as  it  spread  wealth  and 
knowledge,  pride  and  ambition,  among  the  lower 
classes,  increased  the  jealousy  of  those  who  found 
themselves  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, administered  by  men  bom  nearly  their  equals. 
We  shall  quote,  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  of  consi- 
dering the  subject,  the  speech  of  one  of  their  leading 
demagogues  (Delachenat)  to  the  citizens  asssembled 
in  comeil-gSniral:  ^^  Souverains  seigneurs !  ce  ^^.p. 
n'est  pas  aux  syndics  k  vous  doimer  laloi;  ^^®^* 
mais  ce  sont  vos  seigneuries  qui  doivent  la  leur  don- 
ner  puisqu'ils  ne  sont  que  vos  commis !" 

The  popular  party  ^t  last  compelled  the  magistrates 
to  yield  several  points;  the  preponderance  of  some 
£uiilies  in  the  councils  was  limited ;  the  ccmipilation 
of  a  code,  or  collection  of  the  existing  laws,  was  pro- 
mised, and,  above  all,  the  revival  of  an  old  custom  of 
assembling  the  burghers  once  in  five  years  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated.  These  concessions  had  been  ex- 
torted by  fear,  and  the  magistrates,  alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  the  people,  applied  for  protection  to  their 
allies  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  who  sent  troops:  the 
chiefs  of  the  malcontents  were  arrested ;  about  eighty 

of  them  punished  in  various  ways,  and  a  distin- 
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guished  citizen  put  to  death  secretly,  in  violation  of 
an  amnesty,  published  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  and  without  the  usual  forms  of  law,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  subsequent  offence,  not  sufficient  to  set 
aside  a  solemn  promise*. 

Pierre  Fatio,  of  an  illustrious  family,  was,  although 
young,  already  a  magistrate ;  his  ardent  mind,  rather 
than  his  ambition,  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Like  the  first  of  the  Gracchi,  he  perished  a  victim  of  the 
enmity  of  the  senate ;  but  his  brother,  unlike  that  of  the 
Roman,  approved  his  condemnation,  and  only  requested 
that  he  might  not  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Fatio's  zeal  was  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  as  to 
himself:  he  lost  all  by  aiming  at  too  much,  and  his 
death  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  dissensions  of  Geneva  during  the  last 
century,  although  it  was  said  to  have  secured  its  in- 
ternal peace  for  twenty-seven  years  (from  1707  to 
1734.)  He  was  imprudent,  and  possibly  guilty ;  but 
his  judges  were  both,  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

The  people,  intimidated,  revoked,  in  1712,  the  de- 
cree respecting  periodical  assemblies,  and  tranquil- 

*  The  registers  of  the  council  contain  what  follows,  under  date  6th. 
of  September,  I707.  R^solu  unanimement  de  faire  ex6cuter  Pierre 
Fatio  dans  les  prisons,  pour  raisons  d*etat. — II  ;a  de  plus  et6  arr6t6 
de  Tarquebuser  (shoot  him),  en  consideration  de  la  famille,  et  parti- 
culi^rement  de  Mr.  le  Conseiller  Fatio,  son  fr^re.  21  Sept.  arr^t^ 
en  egard,  k  Mr.  le  Conseiller  Fatio,  et  pour  temoigner  4  ses  neveux 
(the  sons  of  the  man  they  had  shot)  la  bienveillance  du  conseil  de  leur 
abandonner  la  confiscation  des  biens  de  leur  p^re,  Sfc.  Sfc. 
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lity  was  restored,  apparently ;  but  latietit  discontents 
lurked  in  men's  bosoms. 

The  magistrates  and  tbeir  party  were  aoGUS^  c^ 
pride  and  ambition,  and  the  popular  lead^s  of  sedi- 
tion and  insolence  ;  reciprocal  hatred  lent  a  criminal 
meaning  to  expressions  merely  iniprudant ;  party 
writings,  some  of  them  published  by  smart  .boys,  jast 
out  of  college,  blew  the  flame  incessantly.  A  free 
press  circulates,  no  doubt,  the  poison  and  its  antidote ; 
but  somehow  the  latter  is  generally  taken  by  the  un- 
infected, and  rejected  by  those  who  most  need  it: 
operating  prospectively,  it  cures  our  posterity  e£foc- 
tually,  whilst  we  die  of  the  disease. 

A  trifling  occurrence  brought  about  the  :  a.d. 
crisis  which  had  been  preparing  for  somei  ^^^^' 
time.  It  was  found  that  the  cannon  on  the  bastions  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  had,  been  rendete^unsarr 
viceable,  by  means  of  wooden  plugs,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  secret  accumulation  of  arms  .and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  upper  part.  Thesis  precautions  of  defence 
wer^  conradered  as  announcing  some  premeditated 
aggression  against  the  liberty  of  the  people,  who 
qpiBidy  threatened  their  magistrates ;  the  Isitter  thought 
dfkppeasing  the  storm  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
exdusive  right  of  the  people  to  grant  money,  and 
applied  for  a  continuation  of  the  taxes  for  finishing  the 
fortifications.  They  w;ere  granted  for  ten  years  by 
the  conseil-gineral,  but  tranquillity  could  not  be  re- 
stored without  the  summary  deposition  and  banish- 
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meDt  of  six  otaoxioQs  magistrates.  This  UHegal  pU- 
bisatt  was  followed  by  a  bdlow  peace,  such  as  that 
whidi  succeeded  the  cwp  d'HaJt  of  1707,  but  the  two 
parties  came  to  open  violence  three  years  after,  in 
consequence  of  the  trial  of  some  seditious  indivi* 
duals;  a  syndic  was  wounded,  and  some . persons 
killed ;  the  popular  party  had  the  advantage,  and  a 
great  number  of  patrician  families  left  the  town  *  in 
disgust. 

A  new  appeal  was  made  to  the  mediating  powers, 
Zurich  and  Berne,  and  the  king  of  France  sent  pleni- 
potentiaries;  Count  de  Lautrec,  oa  the  part  of  France, 
soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  by  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  his  conduct,  and  the  rhgkmenty 
proposed  by  the  mediators  (a  constitution  it  would  now 
be  called)*  accepted  almost  unanimously  theSth  of  May, 
1738,  setded  for  ever,  as  was  supposed,  the  limits  of 
the  contending  powers,  the  pretensions  of  the  councils, 
and  those  of  the  general  assembly ;  reconciling,  Rous- 
seau himsdf  observed,  incompatible  extremes. 

1.  The  canseil'ghiimlf  consisting  of  about  1600 
citizens,  was  to  accept  or  refuse,  without  deliberation, 
aU  laws  and  grants  of  money  {»oposed  to  them  by  the 
council  called  the  deux  cerUs,  and  to  elect,  annually, 
the  four  syndics,  and  the  nine  members  of  the  infe- 
rior tribunal  called  Faudience  (six  judges,  one  prei- 

♦  The  families,  out  of  whom  the  elections  of  coansellors  of  state 
were  in  fact  always  made  disclaimed  the  appellations  of  patricians, 
yet  wc  do  not  know  what  other  could  be  given. 
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sident^  called  Imttenant^  and  two  ehM^lainsy  or  country 
judges); 

2.  The  council  called  the  deux  c^nts,  heretofore 
coB^osed  of  225  members,  was  increased  to  250, 
that  a  greater  number  of  persons  might  have  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  members  were  elected  by 
the  peiU  conseU,  whenever  reduced  by  deaths  to  about 
two  hundred  members,  which  happened  nearly  every 
seven  years.  The  deux  cents  deliberated  only  on  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  petit  conseU^  and  assembled 
ooice  a  month ;  they  had  the  right  of  pardon ;  were  su- 
.pneme  judges  in  certain  dvil  causes,  and  proposed  to 
the  conseU-gineral  the  candidates,  for  syndics  and 
judges  of  the  audience. 

3.  The  council  of  the  mxamte  deliberated  secretly 
on  political  affairs. 

4.  The  peiU  eomeil,  elected  by  the  deux  cents,  were 
the  executive  government,  the  court  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes,  and  high  criminal  court.  The  four  syndics, 
elected  by  the  people,  presided  in  this  executive 
council. 

Thus  the  government  consisted  of  councils,  which 
were  also  courts  of  justice,  electing  their  own  mem- 
bers reciprocally ;  but  the  people  had  the  check  of 
their  veto  on  all  laws,  and  elected  the  four  syndics, 
and  the  members  of  the  inferior  tribunal  out  of  a  list 
presented  by  the  councils.  They  might  reject  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  names  an  this  list,  and  this 
proved  the  occasion  of  the  next  revolution.     The  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  ooorts  c^  justice  continued  to  be 
secret,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  use  of  the 
torture  was  expressly  maintained,  although  applied  to 
condaoned  criminals  alcxie*!  The  compilation  of  a 
code  or  publication,  of  the  existing  laws,  was  pro- 
mised f. 

The  practice,  introduced  during  the  late  troul^s^  of 
theeituteos  assembling  by  companies,  and  thesenaming 
deputies  to  confer  with  the  magistrates,  was  abolished. 
Yet  it  seemed  a  valuable  approximation  to  an  elective 
r^res^itation  of  the  people,  which  alone  could  have 
neutralized  their  seditious  disposition,  and  given  vent 
to  thdur  turbulence,  through  an  appropriate  and  legiti- 
mate channel.  The  inestimable  property  o(  popular 
ekcHons  of  representatives,  somewhat  iike  that  of  the 
inclined  plane  in  mechanics,  along  which  bodies  de- 
scend, but  are  not  precipitated,  is  toattdtm  by  degrees, 
and  without  a  shock,  that  point  whidi  popular  murrec- 
tiona  hit  at  once  too  violently,  and  often  miss  altogether. 
Situated  as  the  G^nevans^  were,  it  might  not  be  their 
fault  altogether  if  they  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
civil  liberty  and  internal  peace.  When  the  whole  body 

*  The  torture  ceased*  in  fact,  at  Geneva  from  this  time,  but  conti- 
nued in  France  f\{(y  years  longer,  till  formally  abolished  under 
Louis  XVI. 

t  The  cplebrated  reformer  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church,  Cal- 
vin, bad  defined  the  punishment  applicable  to  crinnes  in  two  cases 
only,'  suicide  and  aduUery,  All  other  crimes  were  threatened  with 
thepeiitef  ksplus  sevireSf  which  left  judges  (the  executive  government) 
at  liberty  to  apply  any  punishment  they  pleased,  to  any  crimes. 
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politic  ia  cooped  up  between  four  walls,  where  the 
population  is  crowded  together,  the  interval  between 
civil  liberty  and  anarchy  is  very  narrow.  If  Great 
Britain  was  Glasgow  or  Manchester  all  over,  her  free- 
dom could  scarcely  be  maintained.  In  a  great  state, 
the  prejudices  incid^it  to  a  particular  class  of  men  are 
neutralized  by  those  of  another  class.  The  turbulence 
of  artificers  and  tradesmen  in  towns  is  corrected  by 
the  apathy  of  peasants ;  while  the  knowledge  and  en- 
terprise, generated  amidst  a  dense  population,  gra- 
dually rectify  the  indifference  and  narrow  views  of 
those  who  have  fewer  opportunities  for  an  interchange 
of  ideas. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


-BBlib  and  the  Omttt  So^k^Vlmemuomt  at  Qwt»%  ooiMefaitis 
bis  Pratecotioii— Foreign  Mediation — ^Arrogance  of  the  French  Plenipo- 
teotiarf— like  If  asistnrtet  gradually  yield. 

Tub  G^ievajis  lived  in  tolerali^le  comfort  during  four 
and  twenty  years,  on  the  stod:  of  political  union  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  mediators  in  1738;  and  a  salu- 
tary sense  of  shame  prevented  their  renewing  very 
soon  those  domestic  quarrels  whidi  had  been  a  scandal 
to  all  Europe,  at  a  time  when  nothing  of  the  sort  took 
place  any  where*. 

The  disputes  which  occasioned  the  revolution  of 
1768  at  Geneva,  connected  as  they  are  with  other  dis- 
putes and  other  revdutions  of  hi  greater  importance 
elsewhere,  deserve  some  attention ;  for  the  phenome- 

*  There  was,  in  1754,  an  amicable  settlement  of  old  standing 
differences  between  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  Geneva,  respecting 
boundaries.  Certain  districts  and  villages  were  ceded  on  both  sides, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  two  powers,  and  in  order  to  round  their 
territories.  It  is  not  nsnal,  on  these  occasions,  to  consult  the  indivi- 
duals concerned  in  these  exchanges  of  territory — an  injustice  per- 
haps unavoidable ;  but  a  clause  of  this  treaty  deserves  notice.  Liberty 
of  conscience  was  allowed  during  twenty-five  years  to  the  d'devant 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or  cinlevaiU  citizens  of  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  thus  transferred.  It  was  legal  for  them  to  retain  their 
belief  during  that  period,  and  illegal  after.  Their  conscience  was  to 
change  with  their  allegiance,  yet  was  allowed  by  special  favour  a  re» 
spite  of  five  and  twenty  years* 
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non  of  life  ia  not  less  admirable  in  a  fly  than  in  an 
elephant.  Emile  and  the  Cantrat  Social  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1762—1763.  The  parliament  of  Paris  con^ 
demned  the  first  of  these*  books  to  be  burnt^  and  or- 
dered the  Sieur  RomseaUy  whose  name  appeared  in  the 
title-page,  to  be  taken  wherever  found,  and  brou^t 
forthwith  to  the  conciergerie  du  pahis,  (the  court  of  the 
parliament,)  to  be  interrogated  and  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work ;  and,  in  case  he  could  not  be  founds 
to  be  cited  to  appear.  As  soon  as  this  measure  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  known  at  Geneva,  the  magm- 
fique  conseil,  following  so  high  a  precedent,  ordensd  the 
Emile  to  be  burnt,  as  temeraire^  tmpie^  et  tendant  ^  dL 
truire  la  religion  Chr^tienne,  et  tons  les  gouvememens  ; 
and  ordered  the  supposed  author,  the  Sieur  Jean  Jaques 
Rousseau,  to  be  taken  if  on  their  territory.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  citizens  petitioned  against  this;pro- 
ceeding.  The  magntifique  conseUi  they  saicl,  piay  bum 
the  book,  but  they  cannot  legally  issue  a  warrant  of 
arrest  (d^cret  de  prise  de  corps)  agfUnst  tl^e  supposed 
author ;  for,  having  neither  printed  nor  published  in 
Geneva,  he  has  not  committed  any  criminal  act  there, 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  it  in  two  difie^nt  places. 
As  to  the  alleged  im,piety,  our  constitittion,  they  con- 
tinned,  has  provided  that  he  who  dogmatises  against  re- 
ceived  doctrines^  shall  be  summoned  to  appear,  in  order 

*  It  was  found  that  the  Contrat  Social  was  not  so  much  read  as 
the  other  book,  and  they  ivere  afraid  of  increasing  its  celebrity  by 
the  burniAg. 
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to  cmtftr  with  the  oncimAf  and  mmiriers  df  the  consis- 
tory«  If  he  oonfonns  (se  range  J  ^  the  law  says,  ''  let 
him  be  Unrated  (tupporte)  without  scandal  or  disgrace, 
at  admcxudied  from  time  to  time  if  he  does  not ;  and 
in  case  he  persists,  and  is  obdurate,  let  the  c(»nmunion 
be  int»dicted  to  him.  The  civil  authority  is  then  to 
deal  with  him  as  the  case  may  require."  Nothing  of 
all  this  has  been  done.  The  friends  of  the  magistrates 
replied,  that  the  old  law  against  dogmatisers  could  only 
apply  to  those  who  taught  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  a 
schod,  and  not  to  publishers  of  books.  But  this  inter- 
pretation was  confiited  by  a  line  of  Boileau, 

*^  Dogmatiser  en  vers,  ct  rimer  par  chapitre." 

The  magistrates,  at  any  rate,  denied  there  could  be 
any  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  and  maintained 
it  did  not  belong  to  individuals  to  suggest  any,  or  dis- 
pute their  interpretaticm.  This  arrogant  nSgatioe  could 
not  fail  to  exasperate  the  representans,  (the  popular  or 
remonstrating  party  was  so  called,  and  their  adver- 
saries were  denominated  nSgatifsJ.  The  legislative 
right  of  the  peofde,  they  observed,  the  right  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  the  la¥^,  avails  them  litde,  if  ma- 
gistrates are  allowed  to  alter  or  explain  away  these 
laws  arbitrarily,  disregarding  all  representations  to 
the  contrary,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.  The  law  in  their  hands  is  in  fact 
any  thing  they  please.  Rousseau,  from  his  retreat  of 
Matter  Trovers,  answered  the  Letlres  dc  la  Campagne 
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by  the  Lettres  de  la  Montague,  and  the  furious  storm 
they  excited  might  have  satisfied  his  resentment ;  yet 
as  he  saw  the  personal  quarrel  was  fast  becoming  a 
general  question^  and  Jean  Jaques  was  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  he  turned  against  reprSsentans  as  well  as 
negatifs,  guilty  alike  of  not  attending  exclusively  to 
him. 

The  magistrates  had  employed  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  for  the  police  of  the  fishery  on  the  lake,  and 
their  interference  was  resented  as  an  encroachment ; 
but  a  much  more  serious  misapplication  of  the  military 
force  had  taken  place.  Detachments  of  the  garrison, 
employed  in  arresting  obnoxious  persons,  had  broken 
open  the  doors  of  houses  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and 
having,  in  one  of  these  cases,  mistaken  one  house  for 
another,  and  entered  it  forcibly,  all  the  amends  made 
to  the  injured  individual  was  a  declaration  that  he  was 
7iot  suspectedy  and  a  few  days*  imprisonment  of  the  Ser- 
jeant who  commanded  the  guard  * .  The  remonstrances 
made  on  the-oeeasion  drew  the  following  remarks  from 
the  magistrates :  ''  A  private  incident  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  public  representations."  And  again,  **When 
the  council  disapproves  of  representations  made  to 
them,  they  fall  of  course — a  fundamental  principle 
which  your  magistrates  have  sworn  to  maintain,  and 

*  An  edict,  of  17S69  declared  that  the  garrison  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  external  defence  exclusively,  forbidding  any  inter* 
ference  of  the  said  garrison,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  or  burghers. 
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which  they  wifl  maintain  as  long  as  they  retain  the 
sJtnatiop  oonfidedto  them.*' 

In  a  case  of  conflicting  powers  like  this,  the  Gene- 
nais»  by  the  ccnstitirtion  of  their  government,  were  re- 
duced to  the  altemaliye  c^  submitting  the  dispute  to 
the  catueU^gfyOrat,  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  1600 
perscHis,  or  to  the  councfl  of  state,  that  is,  to  the  par* 
ties  thanselves,  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  the  defendant. 
Hence  the  frequent  appeals  to  foreign  mediators.  They 
seCToed  not  to  have  be^i  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
that  happy  division  of  powers,  of  winch  England  fur- 
nished them  an  example ;  and  the  republics  of  Swit- 
zerland had  no  better  notions  on  the  subject  Rousseau 
said,  with  great  truth,  that  the  Genevans  had  always 
attaided  to  the  letter,  and  ne^ected  the  spirit,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  constitution.  They  thought 
more  of  their  ccmeU^iniral,  be  observed,  than  of  the 
individuals  axnposing  that  assembly :  while  contend- 
ing for  cm/ itttfAof%,  they  overlooked  personal  liberty*. 

The  popular  party  (the  reprisentans)  resorted  at  last 
to  the  only  means  of  constitutional  opposition  in  their 
power,  that  of  systematically  rejecting  every  candidate 
proposed  to  the  canseil-geniral :  there  was  no  election 

A.D.     for  two  years,  and  the  same  syndics  con- 

"«■     turned  in  .dace.    Cl«mgtag  p«ts  with  their 

*  Les  GeneTois  se  sont  toujoure  laiss^  squire  k  Tappareoce,  et 
ont  n^glig^  Tessentiel :  ils  se  sont  trop  occup^s  du  conseil-gen^ral,  et 
pat  assez  de  ses  membres :  il  falloit  moins  songer  k  Tautorit^  et  plus 
k  la  liberty. — Lettres  de  la  Montagne, 
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adversaries,  the  represcntans  thus  became  nigaiifs  in 
their  turn.  Yet  as  the  reglement  of  1738,  guaranteed 
by  the  arbitrating  powers,  expressly  said  there  should 
be  an  election  every  year,  this  state  of  things  affi>rded 
a  pretence  for  their  interference,  and  the  magistrates 
took  advantage  of  it.  Those  powers  sent  accordingly 
their  plenipotentiaries;  but  the  one  from  a.i>, 
France,  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteville,  very  ^^^• 
different  from  the  Count  de  Lautrec,  his  predecessor 
twenty-five  years  before,  took  every  opportunity  of 
exasperating  the  popular  party  by  his  haughtiness  and 
imdisguised  partiality.  He  began  by  a  d^aration, 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  upon  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  citizens,  in  a  respectfol  me- 
morial, observed,  that  this  was  prejudging  the  case» 
and  they  exposed  anew  their  grievances  ag^nst.  their 
magistiates. 

The  French  plenipotentiary  answered  angrily.  *'  I 
should  not  have  supposed  there  were  among  the  rtfr4- 
smtant  persons  capable  of  forgetting  themselves  to  that 
degree  (s'oublier  jusqu'i  ce  point),"  <§rc.— "  I  am  will-^ 
ing  to  believe  the  generality  were  not  aware  of  the 
indecency  and  the  temeriti/  of  their  conduct,"  ^c. — *'  I 
may  in  due  time,  after  consulting  my  court,  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  authors,"  Sfc. 

The  citizens  and  burghers  having  rejected,      ,7^6. 
in  conseil-gfeneral,  the  terms  proposed  by    *^^*^" 
their  magistrates  under  the  sanction  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, 1095  against  515,  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteville 
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left  the  town,  after  publishing  a  furious  declaration,  in 
which  the  epithets  of  indecent^  insolcftt,  daring,  and  scdi- 
tiaus,  applied  to  the  majority  of  the  conseiUg^neral, 
were  repeated  at  every  lin^,  and  he  ended  by  pro- 
noundng  an  interdiction  of  all  intercourse  between 
France  and  Geneva*. 

Our  republicans  presented,  a  few  months  after,  a 
humble  petUion  to  &e  French  resident,  Hennin,  entreat* 
ing  **  the  forgiveness  of  a  generous  minister,"  (M.  le 
Due  de  Choiseul,)  appealing  to ''  his  great  soul,"  and 
to  the  ^'  magnanimous  monarch ;"  concluding  with  this 
phrase, ''  en  vain  nous  reposerions  nous  sur  le  t^moig- 
nage  de  nos  ccmsdences^  il  &ut  bien  que  nous  ayons 
des  torts,"  &c.  But  the  generous  minister  expressed, 
in  his  answer,  mudh  wonder  that  the  petitioners  should 
venture  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  their  consciences, 
which  he  called  roundly  a  fatix  tSmoigriage,  and  mar- 
velled they  durst  hint  at  their  innocence,  which  would 
imply  that  his  majesty  can  be  wrong !  ''  It  is  not  by 
.words  alone  the  just  indignation  of  his  majesty  can 
be  softened !" 

The  sort  of  language  held  by  Buonaparte's  ministers 

*  Le  roi,  mon  maitre,  en  se  reservant  de  demander  satisfaction  de 
divers  actes  ind^cens,  insolens,  m^me  de  votre  part,  qui  se  sont  r^- 
pit^s  depuis  mon  arrivee,  avoit  c^d6  aux  sensations  de  bonte  et  d*af- 
fection  dont  il  a  toujours  honor^  cette  r^publique,  ^c.  Sa  majesty 
avoit  esp^r^,  Spc^^  que  vous  apporteriez  h,  la  discussion  de  vos  inter^ts 
vis-it-vis  de  ^on  ministre  plfeni potent! aire ;  la  modestie  et  la  confiance 
qui  vous  convenoit  ^  tant  de  titres,  Sfc,  Votrc  cotidaite  temeraire,  Sjrc,, 
vos  representntioHS  choquanten,  Sfc.^  vos  declarations  »editieuseS|  Sfc.  jrc. 
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to  dl  the  dependant  aatiohs  of  Euit^,  is  forcibly 
brought  to  the  reader's  mind  by  the  style  of  this  mi- 
nister of  a  most  legitimate  monarch.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that,  when  the  former  chose  to  be  arrogant, 
they  generally  aimed  higher  than  Geneva ;  and,  al* 
though  they  annihilated  the  little  republic,  th^y  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  insult  an  enemy  so  entirely 
defenceless. 

The  threats  of  the  mediating  powers  were  a.  d 
not  followed  by  any  coercive  measures,  and  ^'^' 
as  the  reprhentans  recovered  from  their  terror,  they 
began  to  take  a  more  decided  tone  with  their  magis- 
trates. The  whole  of  the  year  1767  passed  in  a 
sort  of  tranquil  anarchy,  the  magistrates  lowering,  and 
the  people  raising,  their  pretensions,  as  the  probabi- 
lities grew  less  of  military  interference  from  Mrithout 
Unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  for  an  object  of  no 
real  interest  to  themselves,  the  mediators  at  length 
advised  the  parties  to  settle  the  matter  among  them- 
selves, whidi  was,  in  fact,  leaving  the  magistrates  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people.  Of  their  mutual  proceedings 
there  is  an  interesting  diary ;  exhibiting,  amidst  a  good 
deal  of  childish  punctilio  and  false  pride,  pleasing 
symptoms  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledge, in  the  liberal  manner  of  treating  the  various  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  tone  of  mutual  regard,  poUteness,  and 
eveti  good  humour,  maintained  by  the  commissioMrs* 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people  to  confer 
with  each  other.     They  met  like  private  individuals, 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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as  cxflbual  negotiations  would  have  implied  a  new  power 
in  the  people,  which  the  magistrates  could  not  think  of 
admitting.  The  latter  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  canseil'gSneral,  new  modifications  of  the  rkglement^ 
nearer  and  nearer  the  pretensions  of  the  people ;  but, 
as  they  did  not  quite  come  up  to  them,  the  candidates^ 
proposed  for  syndics  and  other  offices,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  people,  continued  to  be  steadily  rejected, 
and  the  magistrates  saw  themselves  obliged,  at  last,  to 
yield  all  the  disputed  points.  Their  last  proposals 
were  accepted,  the  11th  of  March,  1768,  almost  unani- 
mously, 1204  voting  for  them,  and  23  against.  The 
people  reUnquished  the  doubtful  right  of  refiising  to 
elect,  and  received  as  a  compensation  the  prerogative 
called  re-election^  that  is,  the  power,  at  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  conaetl-general^  of  excluding  from  the 
executive  council  four  members. 

This  sort  of  ostracism  was  considered  as  balancing 
the  excess  of  the  negative  right  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  retain.  The  people  obtained,  likewise,  a 
very  important  definition  of  the  cases  in  which  official 
imprisonments  might  take  place. 

The  practice  of  appointing  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  on  this  as  well  as  on  preceding  oc- 
casions, brought  the  Genevans  again  very  near  the  in- 
stitution of  a  representative  body,  which,  with  the  in- 
depend^ioe  of  judges,  would  have  put  an  end  to  their 
endless  diss^isions,  and  to  their  disgraceful  appeals  to 
foreign  powers. 
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Several  mmibers  of  the  councils,  looking  npoa  the 
compromise  of  1768  as  the  result  of  violence,  and  tend- 
ing to  establish  a  pure  democracy,  left  the  town  in  dis- 
gust ;  and,  among  the  citizens  themselves,  many,  who 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  declined  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  conseU-gin^dl. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV- 

Natifi  the  occasion  of  fretli  DUturbaaces— Interference  of  France— Dae  de 
Clioiseul  and  Voltaire — ^A  Code — An  independent  and  supreme  Judge — Revo^ 
lution  of  1783— >France,Savoyy  and  Berne  besiege  Geneva — ^Tbe  Patriots  sub^ 
dued— Clariire — Patriotism  suspicious  when  a  Passion—* French  Revolution. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  iiumber  of  the  lower  class  of  Geneva 
were  strangers,  who  had  settled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trade :  they  were  subjected  to  restrictions  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  industry,  and  could  not  hold  real  pro- 
perty ;  their  children,  called  naiifs,  little  more  fevoured 
than  themselves,  being  treated  like  strangers  in  the 
place  which  gave  them  birth,  knew  no  country  they 
could  call  their  own.  Besides  natural  claims  to  a  more 
favourable  treatment,  they  pleaded  ancient  usages,  ar- 
bitrarily set  aside  at  the  Reformation,  by  a  proceeding 
scHuething  like  the  serratura  del  comigUo  at  Venice.  As 
long  as  the  dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
citizens  lasted,  each  party  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
natifs  to  his  side,  and  they  obtained,  in  1768,  some 
facilities  as  to  their  gradual  admission  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  burghers,  but  these  concessions  did  not 
satisfy  them.  Imprudent  imitators  of  the  citizens,  se- 
veral of  them  ventured  to  brave  the  authority  erf"  go- 
vernment, and  were  suspected  of  criminal  projects. 
The  citizens,  in  concert  with  the  magistrates,  took  up 
arms  suddenly,  the  1 5th  of  February,  1770  ;  some  of 
the  natifs  perished  in  the  tumult :  eight  of  them  were 
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exiled  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  by  iheconseH  giniral^ 
oomposed  of  the  same  men,  who  m  thdr  own  case  com: 
plained  so  much  of  ariftocratic  and  exclusive  privi? 
leges !  Afier  this  severe  Example,  some  further  conces* 
sions  were  made  to  th^xi ;  but  many  lefl  the  town,  and 
thought  of  forming  a  new  establishment  at  Verscox,  on 
the  territory  of  Fremce^,  about  a  league  distant  from 
Geneva. 

The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who  remembered  and  had 
not  forgiven  the  rejection  of  his  project  of  mediation,  is 
accused  of  having  encouraged  the  nat(fs,  through  the 
French  resident,  Herinin  t>  who  persuaded  him  they 
would  alone  people  his  colony  of  Ver^oix,  destined  to 
rival  Gemeva.  A  port  was  in  consequence  constructed, 
some  streets  laid  out,  and  a  few  houses  built  to  receive 
the  emigrating  Genevese.  Voltaire,  who  had  already 
lived  twelve  years  at  Femey,  near  Versoix  J,  was  em- 

*  The  natifst  treated  like  stran^rs  by  the  Genevans,  were  consi- 
dered like  Genevans  in  France,  where  they  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  trades ;  therefore,  they  often  lefl  their 
native  place  to  settle  there. 

t  Proofs  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  resident  and  the 
natifa  were  said  at  the  time  to  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter,  when  they  were  taken  and  banished.  The  former  declared , 
nevertheless,  the  pretensiona  of  the  natifs  chimerical  and  criminal 
after  their  failure,  and  extolled  publicly  the  patexpal  clenpency  which 
inflicted  only  the  punishment  of  exile* 

t  The  registers  of  the  council  state,  February  1,  1755,  "le  Sieur 
Voltaire  demande  et  obtient  bt  permission'  d'habitec  dans  le  t^rritoire 
de  la  ripublique,  pour  6tre  plus  k  poFtee  du  Sieur  Tronchin  son  mt- 
decin."  He  lived,  aux  Di&UceSy  a  country  house  close  to  Geneva  for 
several  years  before  his  purchase  of  Ferncy  on  Uie  Fren<;h  territory. 
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ployed  to  negotiate  with  the  most  considerable  of  the 
natjfs,  and  having  sent  for  them,  sympathized  in  feel* 
ing  tenns  in  the  hardships  they  experienced,  expatia- 
ting on  the  liberality  and  beneficent  views  of  the 
French  government :  "  Are  you  poor  ?"  he  said  at  last ; 
and  observing  their  embarrassment,^ — ''  Well !  are 
you  rich?" — "  No,  sir." — "  Then  sign  this  paper,  for 
it  will  make  you  so !"  The  paper  was  an  engagement 
to  setde  at  Versoix. 

Displeased  with  the  Genevese  of  both  parties,  who 
agreed  in  refusing  his  mediation,  he  sung  the  civil  war 
of  Geneva  in  a  licentious  poem,  in  bad  taste ;  one  half 
of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  grossest  abuse  of  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau*,  with  fiilsome  praise  of  the  Duke 

*  Dans  un  Tallon  fort  bien  uomme  Travers 
S'^l^ve  un  mont  vrai  s^jour  des  hivers. 
Son'  front  altier  se  perd  dans  les  nuages, 
Ses  fondemens  lont  au  creux  des  enfers. 
Au  pied  du  mont  sont  des  antres  sauvages. 
Da  Dieu  du  jour  ignores  k  jamais. 
C'est  de  Rousseau  le  digne  et  noir  palais ; 
Ul  se  tapit,  ce  sombre  6nergum^ne 
Get  ennemi  de  la  nature  bumaine : 
Petri  d'orgueil  et  d^vor6  de  fiel 
11  fuit  le  monde  et  craint  de  voir  le  del ; 
Et  cependant  sa  triste  el  vilaine  4me 
Du  Dieu  d'amour  a  ressenti  la  flamme. 
II  a  trouv6  pour  charmer  son  ennui 
Uue  beaute  digne  en  eifet  de  lui, 
C'^oit  Caron  amoureux  de  M6g^ie. 
Une  infemale  et  hideuse  sorci^re. 
Suit  en  tons  lieux  le  magot  ambulant, 
Comme  la  cbouette  est  jointe  au  Chat*fauant. 

L'infame 
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of  Choiseul  Michne  de  France — Ministre  heureux  et  de 
guerre  et  depaix;  and  of  the  chevalier  de  Beautteville*. 

L'in&me  vieille  avoit  pour  nom  Vachinei 
C'est  sa  Circ^,  sa  Didon,  son  Alcine. 
L'aversion  pour  la  terre  et  les  cieux 
Tient  lieu  d'amour  k  ce  couple  odieux. 
Si  quelquefois  dans  leurs  ardeurs  secretes 
Leurs  os  pointus  joignent  leurs  deux  squelettes, 
Dans  leurs  transports  ils  se  p&ment  soudain, 
Du  seul  plaisir  de  nuire  au  genre  humain. 
Notre  Eum^nide  avoit  alors  en  t^te 
De  dinger  la  foudre  et  la  temp^te 
Devers  G^n^ve,  &c.  &c. 
II  vous  soutient  et  le  pour  et  le  contre 
Avec  un  front  de  pudeur  d6pouill6 
Get  ^tourdi  souvent  a  barbouill6 
De  plats  romans,  de  fades  com6die8| 
Des  operas,  de  minces  melodies 
Puis  il  condamne  en  style  entortill6 
Les  operas,  les  romans,  les  spectacles. 
II  vous  dira  qu'il  n'est  point  de  miracles, 
Mais  qu'k  Venise  il  en  a  fait  jadis  I 
II  se  connoit  finement  en  Amis, 
II  les  embrasse  et  pour  jamais  les  quitte 
Uingratitude  est  son  premier  m6rite, 
Par  grandeur  d'&me,  il  hait  ses  bienfaiteurs ; 
Versez  sur  lui  les  plus  nobles  faveurs, 
II  frdmira  qu'un  homme  ait  la  puissance 
La  volont^t  la  coupable  impudence, 
De  Vavilir  en  lui  faisant  du  bien. 
II  tient  beaucoup  du  naturel  d'un  chien, 
II  jappe  et  fuit  et  mord  qui  Ic  caresse, 
Ce  qui  surtout  me  plait  et  mMnt^resse 
C'est  que  de  Secte  il  a  chang^  trois  fois, 
£n  peu  de  tems,  pour  faire  un  meilleur  choix. 

&c«  &c.  &c. 
*  II  nous  envoye  un  brave  chevalier 
Ange  de  paix  comme  vaillant  guerrier, 

Qu'il 
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WImi  the  Duke  of  ChouMsul  lost  fab  place,  Yersoix 
wai  forgotten^  and  with  it  the  proouseB  made  to  the 
fiat^M.    Voltaire  said  on  that  oocasioD ; 

A  Venoix  ooof  ayont  dei  rues, 
Bi«at  ooui  D'avoDs  point  de  maisons. 

As  fi>r  himself  he  continued  to  protect  these  exfles  to 
the  time  of  Ids  deatli,  and  made  great  pecuniary  sacri* 
fices  in  their  favour.  Ambitious  of  all  kinds  of  &me, 
and  wishing  to  unite  the  reputation  of  a  founder  of 
cities  to  that  of  a  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher,  he 
built  several  rows  of  houses,  forming  a  beginning  of  a 
town  for  the  exiles  at  Femey,  and  encouraged  their 
conunerce.    The  empress  of  Russia*,  eager  like  him- 

Qu'il  soil  bini!  Grace  k  son  caduc^e 

Par  le  plaisir  la  discorde  en  chass^e. 
The  remark  about  piaisir  alludes  to  the  acting  of  plays,  which  the 
council  had  been  induced  to  permit  out  of  deference  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

*  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  Catharine  from  the  banks  of  the 
Meva  to  Fcmey,  to  pay  homage  and  deliver  presents  to  the  Nestor  of 
poets,  and  returned  directly  to  St.  Petersburg  after  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission.  Like  the  Spaniard  of  old,  who  came  from  Cadiz  to 
see  Livy,  and  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  visit ;  Rome  and 
France  containing  nothing  worthy  of  attention  after  livy  and  Vol* 
taire!  The  latter  was  less  honoured  by  Joseph  II«  When  this  em- 
peror came  to  Geneva,  Voltaire  fully  expected  a  visit,  and  that  it 
would  take  place  tncoif.— he  had  nevertheless  assembled  a  laige  com- 
pany to  witness  his  triumph^  and  placed  himself  at  a  balcony  looking 
down  the  road  by  which  the  philosophic  emperor  was  coming ;  but 
the  latter  receiving  information  of  these  pi^parations  while  on  the 
road,  took  offence^  and  turning  his  hone  returned  to  Geneva.  Vol- 
taire received  another  mortitkalion,  tor  Joseph  called  on  the  great 
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self  for  public  aj^laase,  favoured  their  industry  in  h^ 
dominions. 

While  Voltaire  endeavoured  to  forward  the  views  of 
the  French  minister,  by  flattering  the  lower  class,  and 
fomenting  their  discontents,  be  confimied  the  higher, 
with  whom  alone  he  would  associate,  or  be  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  in  their  contempt  for  the  people,  and  en- 
couraged among  them  habits  little  suited  to  their  situa- 
tion as  citizens  of  a  small  republic ;  the  prosperity 
and  high  reputation  of  which  was  wholly  due  to  the 
solid  qualities,  simplicity,  and  morality,  oi  its  inbabi- 
tants. 

It  is  worthy  of  remade,  that  the  salary  of  the  magis- 
trates was  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  them 
and  the  peojde,  not  on  the  grwnds  that  it  often  is  else- 
where ;  for  here  the  people  insisted  on  paying  whajt 
the  magistrates  refused  to  receive.  The  following  de- 
claration is  on  record,  20th  February,  1768:  "  The 
council  of  state  rejects  the  proposal  made  by  the  re- 
pr^sentans  to  raise  to  three  thousand  francs  the  saUr 
ries  ci  the  Syndics,  and  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  those  of  the  counsellors,  as  tending  to  substi- 
tute sordid  views  to  those  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
disinterestedness,  and  love  of  country,  which.  a}one 
animated  the  magistrates." 

The  patricians  could  not  forget  the.  humiliation  of 

Haller  at  Berne,  staid  two  hours  tite'd'tite  witlf  him,  and  was  heard 
afterwards  to  exclaim  in  his  rapture,  speaking  of  him,  Ah  I  quel 
homme  !  quel  hommc  / 
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the  treaty  of  1768.  Such  was  their  resentment,  that 
when  the  citizens  in  conseil-general,  using  their  new 
privilege  of  electing  to  one  half  of  the  vacated  seats  in 
the  council  of  the  deux  cents^  chose  among  the  first 
families  of  the  republic,  some  of  the  latter  received  the 
intended  favour  with  disdain,  because  it  came  from  the 
peojie*. 

The  efforts  of  some  public-spirited  and  enlightened 
citizens,  such  as  de  Luc  among  the  represenlans,  and 
de  Saussure  among  the  mgat^s^  to  restore  cordiality, 
proved  inefiectual.  The  latter  intended  to  reform  the 
S3rstem  of  public  education  instituted  by  Calvin,  and 
introduce  it  in  the  study  of  modem  sciences ;  but  his 
project,  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  certain  dass, 
was  treated  with  derision  by  another,  as  having  mere 
popularity  for  its  object.  He  only  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  society  of  the  useful  arts,  the  object  of 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  name,  and  of 
whidbi  scxne  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  vdume 
of  this  work. 

The  compilation  of  the  code,  promised  at  every  new 
compromise  between  the  magistrates  and  the  peo{de, 
had  never  been  carried  into  executicm.  The  former 
declined  going  further  bade  than  the  act  of  mediation 
of  1738,  or  at  most  to  the  year  1707,  saying,  that  all 
before  was  obscure,  contradictory,  and  abrogated  in 

*  Mr.  Necker  was  then  named  to  the  deux  cents.     He  was  after- 
wards appointed  agent  of  his  government  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
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fact,  especially  the  worm-eaten  charter  and  antiquated 
documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
"At  that  rate,"  replied  the  reprhentans,  "we  shall 
have  to  set  aside  the  Bible,  for  it  is  very  old  !*' 
^  D  The  refusal  of  this  code  became  the  imme- 
^^®*-  diate  cause  of  the  next  revolution.  As  early 
as  1776,  the  reprisentans^  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
a  young  man  of  great  talents  (Du  Roveray),  again 
urged  the  promised  revision  and  publication  of  the 
code,  and  received  the  usual  answer.  At  last,  the 
canseil'giniral,  making  use  then  of  the  right  of  re-elec- 
tion granted  in  1768,  deprived  four  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council  of  their  seats ;  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  voting  against,  and  five  hundred  and  fiifty  for, 
them.  A  momentary  compromise  took  place,  and  a 
commission  of  revision  was  named :  but  the  two  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratic  party,  Desarts  and  Lullin,  had 
been  excluded  from  that  committee,  while  the  leader, 
Du  Roveray,  was  a  member  of  it.  This  was  enough 
to  occasion  the  interruption  of  the  work,  under  a 
charge  of  partiality,  after  two  years  of  unremitted  la- 
bour. In  the  code  under  preparation,  the  aristocracy 
saw  a  settled  design  of  finally  humbling  and  depress- 
ing the  old  families,  and  being  sure  of  the  protection 
of  Mr.  de  Vergennes,  they  rejected  the  project  in  the 
dmx  centSf  and  revoked  the  commission.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  reprisentam,  that  is,  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  became  extreme. 

Neither  side  understood  their  real  interests,  for  the 
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magistrates  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  code, 
as  long  as  the  application  of  it  was  left  to  themselves 
without  control ;  it  could  not  abridge  their  power  while 
they  were  judges.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a  code  of  laws,  had  better  have 
demanded  a  sole  and  supreme  judge  for  life,  wholly 
independent  of  the  councils  and  of  the  people,  unccn- 
nected  with  the  government,  incapable  of  ever  being 
any  thing  but  what  he  was,  and  sitting  in  an  open 
court     Although  this  judge  might  have  been  elected 
by  the  government,  although  he  had  belonged  to  the 
patrician  class,  and  been  sdected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  councils,  provided  he  had  not  been 
destitute,  we  shall  not  say  of  morality,  but  of  pride 
and  personal  ambition,  once  in  possession  of  his  irre- 
moveable  seat,  alone  answerable  for  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  the  law  itself  and  to  public  opi- 
nion, he  would  have  fdt  the  necessity  of  keeping  aloof 
from  all  parties,  feeling  greater  as  an  insulated  power 
than  as  a  fraction  of  any  other  power.     The  impartia- 
lity and  uniformity  of  his  decisions  would  have  been 
ensured  by  that  circumstance  alone.     Even  allowing 
for  some  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  for  some  errors 
of  judgment,  constitutional  questions  would  have  had 
an  infinitely  better  dmnce  of  being  decided  correctly 
and  satisfectorily  by  this  national  judge,   than  by 
kingly  arbitrators,   ignorant  of  republican  forms  rf 
government,  and  inimical  to  them. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  Mr.  de  Vergennes, 
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who  had  no  particular  predilection  for  civil  liberty,  and 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  institutions  best  calculated  to  secure  that  bless^ 
ing,  himself  proposed  to  the  Genevese,  in  1780,  to  give 
up  the  code,  and  make  the  places  of  judicature  inde- 
pendent. He  meant  independent  of  the  people ;  but 
if  the  people  had  proposed  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  judicial  power,  and  its  complete  separation  from 
the  other  powers,  the  arbitrator  and  the  aristocracy 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  their  consent, 
and  all  parties  would  have  found  their  advantage  in 
the  arrangement. 

The  same  minister,  who  had  sent  a  French  army  to 
learn  democracy  in  America,  and  assist  colonies  in 
insurrection  against  their  sovereign,  who  took  a  de- 
cided part  against  the  aristocracy  in  Sweden,  and 
&voured  the  danocrats  of  Holland,  chose  to  be  afraid 
of  the  bad  example  a  diminutive  republic  was  giving 
to  tlie  world.  "  Humanity  and  sound  policy"  he  wrote 
to  the  Swiss  diet,  the  2d  of  May,  1783,  "  require 
that  Geneva  may  no  longer  be  a  school  of  sedition, 
and  infect  other  countries  with  dangerous  doctrines." 

The  French  resident,  Hennin,  used  at  the  same 
time  an  argument  novel  in  dii^bmacy,  to  induce  the 
Gaievans  to  be  more  docile :  "  Gentlemen !  your 
political  quarrels  render  you  too  serious." 

It  appears  certain,  that  this  resident  carried  on 
secret  intrigues  with  the  natifs^  and  gave  money' 
through  an  influential  demagogue  of  the  name   of 
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j^0.  Canmaux.  These  proceediiigs  were  Cfjpalj 
'^^^'  denounoed  by  the  attam^-general,  Du  Rove- 
ray  ;  and  Mr.  de  Yergomes  compelled  the  executiYe 
council  to  dismiss  their  courageous  magistrate.  Mr* 
de  Maurepas  appeared  ashamed  of  the  part  his  go- 
▼enmrnt  was  made  to  act  in  this  affidr;  although 
coiiq>laining  of  the  restlessness  of  the  republicans,  he 
did  not  attach  so  much  iiiqx>rtance  to  their  dissensions 
as  his  odleagues  did.  **  On  {nretend/*  said  he,  plea- 
santly to  a  Genevan  patriot,  who  recorded  the  conver- 
sation at  the  time,  '*  on  pretend  que  yqus  troublez  le 
repos  de  notre  cour ; — Oui — ^-peu-prfes  comme  h  I'ex- 
tremit^  d*un  vaste  domaine,  le  bourdonnement  d'une 
ruche  interromproit  le  sommeil  du  maitre  du  (M- 
teau ! — Cioyez  iikh,  mes  en&ns,"  added  the  merry 
cid  statesman,  '^sacfaez  une  fois  garder  rincognito 
qui  vous  convioit,  et  ne  vous  obstinezpoint  k instruire 
I'universalit^  du  globe  de  vos  interminables  disputes.'* 
But  Mr.  de  Vergennes  went  on,  nevertheless,  pressing 
npon  Zurich  and  Bene  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
ference, which  had  not  even  be^i  openly  solicited  as 
yet  by  either  party,  and  drawing  up  of  his  own  accord 
the  basis  of  a  settlemait  c^  diflferences,  established 
the  rig^  of  his  government  to  putan  ^id  to  them^om- 
marily,  upon  "  Tinspection  srale  d'une  carte  de  gto- 
graphie,  et  I'habitude  contract^e  par  les  Rois  de 
France  de  £dre  le  bien  d'un  6tat  devout  depuis  long 
temps  k  leur  couronne !  U  y  a  une  fin  k  tout,"  heiur- 
ther  said ;  '*  et  lorsque  trois  puissances  ort  droit  de 
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mettre  la  paix  dans  un  petit  etat,  et  le  veulent,  la  paix 
sefait!!" 

The  aristocracy  has  been  accused  of  having  kept 
up  the  quarrel  on  purpose,  in  order  to  justify  an  appeal 
to  foreign  powers,  and  to  overcome  the  unwillingness 
of  Zurich  and  Berne,  who  did  not  partake  of  Mr.  de 
Vergennes'  zeal  in  the  cause.  It  were  to  litde  pur- 
pose that  the  private  virtues  of  the  members  of  the 
aristocracy  might  be  adduced  against  such  an  impu- 
tation; common  wisdom  and  common  morality  are 
scarcely  ever  found  to  influence  men's  motives  in  po- 
litical dissensions.  Perish  the  state  rather  than  our 
adversary  should  rule,  is  the  preponderating  feeling 
of  factions,  but  especially  of  the  weakest,  whatever 
their  patriotic  professions  may  be. 

The  real  cause  of  political  revolutions  lies  much 
oftener  in  the  wounded  vanity  of  individuals  than  in 
the  real  grievances  of  the  people ;  and  the  defects  of 
government,  however  great  they  may  really  be,  are 
generally  a  mere  pretence  in  those  who  begin  or  con- 
duct such  revolutions,  although  they  are  the  real  mo- 
tives of  those  who  side  with  them.  The  interference 
of  foreign  arbitrators,  particularly  of  those  who  are. 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  award, 
called  for  by  one  of  the  parties  only,  is  sure  to  exas- 
perate the  other  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveness ; 
a  pacification,  under  such  circumstances,  proves  gene- 
rally but  a  short  truce,  and  of  this  Geneva  presents  a 
striking  iUustraticm. 
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The  decisive  crisis  occurred  the  5th  Feb.  1781 :  a: 
private  quarrel  between  two  individuals  of  the  lower 
dass  collected  a  mob ;  in  the  tumult,  the  arsenal  was 
broken  opexx  by  four  young  men  among  the  negatifs, 
and  by  the  followers  of  Camuaux  C^atifsJ,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  insurrection  of  the  reprisentans  ;  but  these, 
whether  they  were  really  the  aggressors  or  not,  being 
the  most  numerous,  remained  masters  of  the  field,  one 
man  having  been  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 

At  the  news  of  these  hostilities,  two  of  the  mediat- 
ing powers,  Zurich  and  Berne,  sent  their  ministers  of 
peace.     One  of  them,  Steigner,  distinguished  in  the 
Bemese  senate  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  obtained 
almost  immediately  the  confidence  of  both  parties, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
their  diflferences,  when  the   French  minister  inter- 
'  fered.     He  insisted  that  the  pacificators  should  meet 
at  Soleure  instead  of  Geneva,  **  as  it  would  not  be- 
come the  king's  dignity  that  his  ambassador  should 
resort  to  a  town  where  legitimate  authority  was  at  an 
end."    The  Swiss  deputies  yielded  with  reluctance, 
but  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  next  made  by 
the  Vicomte  de  Polignac,  the  king's  envoy,  to  set 
aside,  as  a  preliminary,  the  rigtemefit  of  1 768,  c«  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  the  result  of  violence. — 
Ajfler  a  long  course  of  negotiations,  the  Vicomte  de 
Polignac  withdrew,  by  order  of  his  court.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  period  of  an  election  of  fifty  members 
of  the  deux  cents  had  arrived,  and  by  the  reglement  of 
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1 768,  one  half,  of  the  members  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  but  the  French  resident  declared,  that  the 
king  expected  the  election  shovild  be  suspended,  and 
complained  that  the  king  his  master  had  been  alluded 
to  disrespectfiilly  in  various  publications  and  speeches. 
Ik  ne  savent  pas,  said  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  resident,  cammeiU  on  doit  miler  It 
noffi  d^im  grand  roi  dans  leurs  petites  querdles!  The 
comeil-gSneral  rejected  this  imperious  prohibition,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election ;  but  the  executive  council 
declared  it  void,  the  riglement  of  1768  having  been 
extorted  by  violence.  The  natifs,  who  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  the  advantages  conceded  to  them  by  some 
articles  of  that  rbglement,  seemed  now  disposed  to  join 
the  rcpriscntansy  although  they  had  before  sided  with 
the  magistrates. 

A  furious  insurrection  burst  out,  in  which    j^gg. 
the  .magistrates  and  their  party  ran  great    ^p"*' 
personal  danger;  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded  * . 

No  compromise  could  now  be  e£(ected  with  any 
confidence,  since  the  last,  made  fourteen  years  before^ 
and  in  operation  ever  since,  had  just  been  declared 
compulsory,  and  not  binding :  aU  was  anarchy  and 
confusion.    The  popular  party,  in  possession  of  the 

*  A  lady,  eighty-two  years  old,  was  shot  dead,  when  looking  out 
of  her  window.  The  latter  incident,  circulated  in  foreign  news- 
papers, made  an  impression  very  unfavourable  to  the  popular  party. 

Vol.  11.  2  A 
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town,  and  whose  object  was  to  maintain  the  r^ement 
of  1768,  delennined  to  purge  the  oouncUs  of  those 
members  most  opposed  to  it,  appointing,  for  that  pur- 
pose,  in  anuuil^iniraU  a  committee  of  arfefy^  whidi 
expelled  about  one-fifth  of  the  m^nbers  of  the  two 
councils,  and  detained  twelve  of  th^n  as  hostages,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  their  fri^ids.  This  revolution,  the 
most  violent  Geneva  had  yet  experienced,  excited  um* 
versal  scandal.  Berne  was  the  first  to  express  her 
high  disapprobation ;  andto  that  canton  aoad  to  Zurich 
the  reprSsentang  addressed  an  apology  for  theiroonduct, 
fepiesenting  the  magistrates  as  aggressors,  and  con- 
t^iding,  that  as  the  pec^le  assmUed  in  ccmeiUg6n6ral 
were  the  sovereigns,  they  could  not  be  assimilated  to 
revolted  subjects.  Zuridi  declined  an  armed  inter- 
ference in  this  doubtfid  cause ;  but  Berne,  c(»sidering 
that  M.  de  Vergmnes  would  at  any  rate  send  troops 
to  reduce  Geneva,  and  being  infonned  the  court  oi 
Turin  was  to  join  in  the  measure,  thought  it  prudent 
to  take  the  field  likewise,  to  watoh  their  motions^  and 
prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  Switzerland.  Six  thousand  Frendi  havii^ 
crossed  the  Jura,  appeared  before  Geneva,  which  they 
invested  on  the  north  side,  while  twenty-two  ccxnpanies 
of  Piedmontese  approached  frcm  the  south.  A  body 
of  two  thousand  men  fix)m  Berne  joined  these  forces, 
forming  together  twelve  thousand.  The  people  of 
Geneva  appeared  determined  to  stand  a  siege,  and 
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worked  night  and  day  at  the  fortifications^  very  defi* 
cient  on  the  side  of  France,  unpaved  the  streets,  and 
erected  barricades. 

The  idle  and  the  curious  all  over  Europe,  to  whom 
America  had  ceased  to  furnish  amusement,  turned 
eiagerly  to  this  new  and  extraordinary  crusade,  in  which 
thfe  powers  engaged  were  so  disproportionate  to  eadi 
other,  attd  called  it  the  guerre  des  Nains  (a  pun  on  the 
name  d'Hennin.)  The  grand  Duke  of  Russia  (Paul), 
who  was  at  that  pmod  travelling  incog.,  defined  it  a 
kmp&st  tn  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  kingly  rejoiced  to 
see  that  an  example  was  about  to  be  made,  once  for 
all,  of  a  nest  of  rebels,  whose  reiterated  and  obstinate 
disobedience  appeared  to  them  a  scandal  not  to  be 
tolerated.  There  were,  however,  in  the  besieging 
army,  some  corps  lately  returned  from  America,  among 
whom  very  different  ideas  were  entertained,  whidi 
were  commHnicated  to  their  companions.  The  friends 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  already  very  niunerous  in 
Prance,  looked  with  horror  and  disgust  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  put  down  civil  liberty  by  violence ;  and  a 
French  general  officer  declined  the  command,  offered 
to  him,  of  the  farces  against  Geneva. 

The  French  erected  their  principal  batteries  at  the 

Di&ces,  Voltaire's  country-house,  and  precisely  the 

spot  whence,  describing  the  delightful  view  over 

Oeneva,  he  had  once  said  of  it,  le^  itats  tous  Sgaux,  et 

ks  kommes  tous  Jrhres.     His  countrymen  might  now 

contemplate  a  very  different  state  of  things,  and  the 
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change  was  partly  due  to  the  poet  himself— to  discon- 
t^its  encouraged  anu»g  a  certain  class  of  citizens,  and 
to  pride  nourished  in  another,  by  which  the  equality 
that  he  had  chosen  to  extol,  without  having  the  slight- 
est taste  for  it,  had  been  destroyed. 

Twelve  of  the  negates ^  detained  in  the  town  as  host- 
ages,  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  irregular 
violence,  or  premeditated  retaliation ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  was  threatened  with  destruction,  a 
quanti^  of  gunpowder  having  been  placed  there  to 
alann  the  aristocracy  on  the  safety  of  their  dwellings. 

The  besi^ers  conducted  their  op^^ons  with  the 
utmost  circumspection ;  unwilling  to  incur  the  odium 
of  having  struck  the  first  blow,  and  wishing  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  time  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  con- 
test, and  listen  to  the  terms  they  were  authorized  to 
offer.  The  threats,  rather  too  often  and  too  loudly  re- 
peated by  the  patriots,  of  burying  themselves  under 
the  ruins  of  their  walls,  and  the  mighty  preparations 
to  that  effect,  ended  in  a  quiet  surrender,  which  wotdd 
have  been  less  inglorious  if  it  had  been  made  sooner.  J 
The  terms,  apparently  moderate,  imposed  the  banish- 
ment, forty  leagues  from  Geneva,  of  twenty-one  indi- 
viduals by  name,  who  were  to  be  fiimished  with  pass- 
ports to  leave  the  town,  and  retire  which  way  they 
pleased,  unmolested. 

.  The  independence  of  the  republic  was  expressly  sti- 
pulated, and  its  occupation  was  not  to  be  protracted 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restora- 
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tion  of  peace.  On  these  conditions,  Geneva  opened 
its  gates.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  ^^^  ^^ 
s(^efy  had  previously  sculked  away  to  save  ^^®^* 
their  lives,  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  their  own 
friends,  the  populace,  always  ready  to  turn  against  the 
fallen.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  either  side, 
and  the  allied  troops  observed  the  strictest  discipline. 
The  Marquis  de  Saucourt,  general  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  King  of  France,  chose  to  make  a  trium- 
phant entry ;  but  the  Bernese  general,  Lentulus,  and 
the  Comte  de  Marmora,  who  commanded  the  Pied- 
montese,  avoided  all  ostentatious  display  of  supe- 
riority. The  latter  particularly  endeavoured,  on  all 
occasions,  by  his  humanity,  delicacy,  and  tenderness, 
to  the  vanquished,  to  obliterate  the  national  preju- 
dices existing  against  a  sovereign,  successor  to  the 
dukes  of  Savoy.  The  Genevans  received  their  mas- 
ters with  gloomy  reserve ;  some  left  their  country  in 
despair,  never  to  return ;  all  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
triumphant  party  of  their  former  magistrates  with 
even  more  jealousy  than  upon  the  enemy.  A  woman 
complaining  to  the  Prendi  general  of  some  injury  she 
had  received,  the  latter  pointed  to  the  syndics,  who 
were  then  near  him,  and  said,  "  My  good  lady,  here 
are  your  magistrates,  who  will  do  you  justice."  "  For- 
give me,  my  lord,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  never 
apply  to  servants  when  I  can  speak  to  the  master!" 

Preluding  on  the  key  which,  seven  years  later,  he 
was  to  strike  with  so  much  force  and  effect,  Mirabeau 
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on  this  occasioii  addressed  to  Mr.  de  Yerg^mies  an 
energetic  manorial,  fiiU  of  the  talents  which  he  aftw- 
waids  disfdayed  in  a  &r  greater  and  more  fateSil 
oauae: — "  Should  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  impose  a 
Q(xistitiition  purdy  aristocratical  on  those  r^ubli- 
cans»"  he  said«  *'  it  must  expect  to  be  for  ever,  im- 
pcMtuned  with  their  representations  and  damours :  an 
ant*s  hill  crushed  by  the  foot  of  an  elephant  cannot  be 
at  rest,  4rc.Sge. — It  is  a  vain  attempt,  to  pretend  recon- 
ciling parties  which  owe  th^  vidtence  to  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  this  yery  interference  excites,"  ^c. 
The  allies  and  the  aristocratic  party  now  formed  a 

to  assure  the  fiiture  dependence  of  the  people.  The 
election  of  half  the  deux  centf  ,  and  the  right  of  re-elec- 
tion, was  taken  away  fiom  them,  and  their  l^slative 
powers  otherwise  reduced.  The  ancient  prerogatire 
of  electing  the  syndics  and  inferior  judges  evstj  four 
years,  was  even  so  far  abridged,  that  .tiiese  i^agis- 
trates,  once  elected,  retained  their  places,  unless  re- 
jected at  the  end  of  four  yeara»  by  three^ourths  of  the 
votes ;  making  their  re-election  depend  on  the  mino- 
rity, and  a  very  small  one,  histead  of  the  msgorily  • 
the  right  of  voting  subsidies  was  restridted,  and  a 
number  of  new  and  permanent  taxes  imposed.  The 
only  stipulation  at  all  favourable  to.  the  peq^le  was 
the  associating  to  the  deax-cents  diirty^six  citiz^is, 
annually  dected,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  public 
grievances  to  that  council,  and  sitting  withth^Dnt  when 


thode  grievanoes  were  under  consideration.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  submitted  to  a  legal  censure, 
and  the  twdve  circles,  to  which  the  citizens  were  ac- 
customed to  resort,  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  cmh 
dUabtUes  polU^puSi  henceforth  forbidden.  The  militia 
was  suppressed  and  disanned ;  the  garrison  increased 
firom  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  men,  com^ 
manded  by  strangers,  and  lodged  in  barracks.  An 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  laws  was  iotposed  on  the 
dtizens ;  but,  as  the  Ccxnte  de  Yergennes  had  pro- 
mised not  to  dictate  to  them,  these  laws  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  canseU-ginSral,  purged,  howev^,  of  all 
suspected  members,  and  reduced  from  about  sixteen 
hundred  to  fiyis  hutndred  and  twenty-four  members : 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  latter  numba,  how- 
ever, refused  their  assent  The  result  of  this  garbled 
meeting,  whidi  received  by  the  courtesy  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  name  of  sauoerain  eonuU,  was  pro- 
daimed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  medals  were 
struck  on  this  occasion.  A  general  amnesty  passed 
the  next  day,  finxn  the  ben^  of  which  seven  indi- 
viduals were  excepted ;  the  noted  Claviere  was  one. 
We  motion  him  here  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
part  he  since  acted  in  the  French  revohitira,  as  be- 
cause his  history  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  woimded  vanity  in  political  opinions,  or,  at 
least,  on  the  choice  of  a  party. 

The  father  of  Claviere  was  a  stranger :  therefore, 
although  bom  in  Geneva,  and  a  burgher,  he  was  not  a* 
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citizen,  nor  digible  to  the  magistracy.  Being  rich, 
and  a  very  dever  man,  he  would  have  been  tolerated, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  hi^est  society,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  Ms  wife  had  been  bom  in  the  Rues 
JBoi^e^-— circumstances  of  a  decisive  nature  at  Geneva. 
Thus  exduded  from  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  of 
fashion,  Claviere  aspired,  at  least,  to  those  blessings 
for  his  children ;  but  his  efibrts  to  have  them  admitted, 
at  their  birth,  into  the  envied  sodety  *,  proved  unavail- 
ing. It  nearly  broke  his  wife's  heart,  and  made  him 
tum  patriot. 

Exiled  in  1782,  Claviere  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
French  revolution  found  him  there.  He  was  much 
connected  with  Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  and  perish- 
ed with  them,  although  not  on  the  scafibld,  but  by  his 
own  hand.  During  the  short  period  of  his  power,  he 
meditated  schemes  of  revenge  against  his  country ; 
and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  minister  of  war, 
Servan,  gave  the  following  cnrders  to  General  Montes- 
quieu, who  had  invaded  Savoy  f — ''  Although  you  treat 
with  Geneva  f  it  must  end,  as  if  you  had  taken  the  place, 
by  garrisoning  it"  Montesquieu  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  humanity  ;  but  if  he  had  obeyed  his 
secret  instructions,  the  aristocracy  of  Qe$ieoa  would  have 
been  swept  off  into  the  Rhone. 

*  See,  in  the  description  of  Geneva,  an  account  of  the  Societes 
du  Dimanche,  vol.  i. 

t  The  Marquis  de  Montesquieu  was  the  first  revolutionary  gene- 
ral who  made  conquests  for  the  republic,  and  the  first  proscribed. 
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Wounded  pride  or  wounded  vanity  has  made  more 
revolutions  than  tyranny.  The  influence  of  these 
feelings  may  be  traced  in  so  many  individuals^  not 
only  among  the  Genevan  patriots  but  attKHig  all  other 
countries,  as  to  warrant  the  general  asseition.  We 
must  hot  suppose  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  men 
of  little  minds — ^to  the  vain,  the  selfish,  and  the  pro. 
fligate — ^humanity  at  large  partakes  of  the  weakness : 
it  is  common  to  heroes  and  to  philosophers,  to  honour- 
able men  and  to  knaves,  and  perhaps  mare  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Although  a  celebrated  writer 
of  the  last  century  should  have  made  out  his  assertion 
of  Taxation  no  tyranny  in  the  case  of  America,  Ame- 
ricans would  still  have  found  tyranny  enough  in  the 
infliction  of  wounds  to  their  feelings  or  opinions,  and 
of  premeditated  neglect  or  humiliation,  to  justify  any 
revolution.  A  principle  of  action  so  universal  be- 
comes almost  legitimate ;  and  we  may  say  thelre  is  a 
morality  of  vanity,  which  it  is  a  point  of  duty,  as  well 
as  of  good  policy,  not  to  violate. 

In  the  first  violence  of  their  despair,  the  Genevan 
patriots  determined  to  emigrate.  The  United  States 
were  open  to  them ;  but  there  again  they  fancied  they 
should  feel  the  hated  influence  of  the  Comte  de  Ver 
gennes.  Lord  Shelbumei  in  Ebgland,  invited  them 
over ;  they  'were  offered  land  in  Derbyshire  by  Lord 
Mahon*,  who  had  lived  several  years  at  Geneva,  and 

*  Lord  Mahon,  who  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  wrote  to  resign  bis  title  and  privileges  there. 
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by  his  father,  Lord  Stanhope.  But  Irdand  appeared  I 
to  them  the  moBt  eligible  place ;  and  tfaey  were  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  that  island,  where  the  lord- 
lieuiraiant  and  several  Irish  nioibiemen  tpiomised  them 
protection.  A  dnnge  of  ministry  deranged .  these 
planS)  and  gave  time  for  prudential  oonsiderations  to 
overcome  resentment.  A  few  individuals  crossed  the 
Channel,  others  the  Ocean ;  but  the  idea  of  ^nigra- 
tion  en  mtuse^  either  to  Great  Britain  or  Germany, 
where  the  Elector  Palatine  and  other  sovereign  princes 
bad  made  liberal  offers,  was  abandoned. 

It  may  be  deemed  an  ungenerous  reflection,  although 
true,  we  believe,  that  patriots  oft«i  find,  in  their  sober 
moments,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  being  free, 
they.can  live  well  enough  without  freedom,  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  estate,  although  the  title-deeds  luip- 
pen  to  be  mislaid.  Hie  love  of  liberty,  wMdi^  like 
other  loves,  has  full  as  much  of  fioourj^in  it  as  of  ap- 
petite, is  £^t  to  yield  to  a  new  passion;  the  love  of 
power,  for  instance.  Some  of  the.  paitriots. exiled  in 
1782,  who  have  returned  to  Geneva  with  mended  for- 
tunes, more  experience,  and  a  share  c^  power,  won- 
der now,  in  perfiBCt  sincerity  of  hearty  at  what  they 
Wt  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  imable  to  discovtf  any 
traces  of  the  charms  of  their  former  mistress.  Admi- 
rable as  patriotism  is  v^en  a  virtue,  it  must  ever  be 
suspicious  when  a  passion. 

The  aristocracy,  who  dreaded  at  first  a  general  emi- 
gration, and  appeared  disposed  to  soothe  the  passions 
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of  the  multitude,  ridiculed  their  project  when,  ibej 
found  it  not  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Splent 
did  buildings  werd  erected  fi>r  barracks  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  an  elegant  theatre.  Hie  young 
men  of  the  aristocracy  endeavoured  to  hatucalize  at 
Geneva  the  pleasures  of  the  capital  of  France,  baniafai 
Galvinistic  severity,  and  realize  Hennin's  plan  oi 
making  the  Genevans  plus  gais.  But  the  middle  dass 
was  not  allured  by  these  novelties,  and  looked  upoa 
them  with  jealousy  and  disapprobation. 
-  The  last  notice  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  toc^  of  the 
Genevans  was  an  application  to  thedifferent  protestant 
ooQrts,jto  induce  them  to  offer  congratulations  to  the 
republic  on  the  Isqppy  restoration  of  peace  and  pros-^ 
p^ty ;  while  the  strictest  silence  was  otherwise  im- 
posed on  the  French  press  respecting  Geneva.    His 

1^87      death  was  considered  as  the  signal  of  a 
i«tii  Feb.  iiappy  deliverance  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.  ... 

However  triumphant  the  magistrates  might  have 
shown  th^a[iselv»s,itis  admitted  by  the  writers  on  the 
popular  side,  that  once  in  full  possession  of  the  object 
of  their  wishes,  they  used  it  with  gentleness ;  and  that 
their  administration  continued,  as  it  always  had  he^i, 
fadthfiil,  diligent,  and  economical.  They,  evea  sufieied 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  regulations  or  prohibit: 
tions  to  be  evaded.  The  circles,  for  instance;  were 
re-established  under  other  names! 

A  mild  sort  of  pedagogical  despotism,  descending 
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to  petty  r^ulations,  might  be  felt  by  those  who  wished 
to  pass  the  CtuicheU  (wicket-gates  of  the  town)  after 
sunset,  or  dance  later  than  midnight :  but  no  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  republic  of  Geneva  was,  in  fact, 
more  flourishing  than  the  one  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  reYoluti(»is  of  1782  and  1789.  In  the  grand 
question  of  their  political  point  of  honour,  the  victo* 
rious  party  felt  satisfied ;  but  it  was  precisely  there 
that  their  adversaries  remained  wounded ;  and  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  sincere  reconciliation  under  such 
circumstances.  The  conseil-gen^ral  was  scarcely  at- 
tended by  one-third  of  the  citizens ;  and  those  who 
did  attend  rejected,  by  great  majorities,  a  code  of  laws 
compiled  in  the  spirit  of  1782.  Candidates  for  the 
thirty-six  adjunct  members  of  the  deux-c&nts  could  with 
difficulty  be  obtained.  A  serious  riot  at  the  theatre, 
and  several  slighter  disturbances,  indicated  the  lurk- 
ing irritation  of  the  public  mind,  which  broke  out  into 
open  revolt  on  the  occasion  of  an  ill-timed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  assize  of  bread  regulated  by  government. 
It  vr^  confined  to  the  lower  class  and  to  strangers ; 
few  of  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  it.  One  of  the  by- 
standers having  been  killed  accidentally  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  employed  in  quelling  the  tumult, 
it  became  the  more  violent,  and  the  people,  entrenched 
behind  hay-carts,  threw  boiling  water  by  means  of  fire- 
engines  upon  the  troqps  sent  to  force  them.  The  com- 
manding officer,  Fatio*,  was  shot  through  the  head ; 

*  A  descendant  of  the  patriot  of  that  name,  shot  by  order  of  the 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  blood  shed,  and  all  attempts 
to  subdue  the  rioters  proved  unavailing.  Cotemporary 
writers,  on  the  popular  side,  affirm  that  the  citizens  re- 
mained inactive  spectators  of  this  scene,  and  that  the 
magistrates  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  them  for  assistance.      In  the  end,  deputies  were 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  citizens  to 
178JJ     coirfer  together.     They  met  with  disposi- 
^*^^'     tions  mutually  conciliating;  for  the  inter- 
vention of  mediating  powers  was  still  an  object  of 
dread  to  one  party,  while  the  other  had  but  faint 
hopes  of  (Staining  it.     A  regard  for  these  powers 
prevented  the  obnoxious  edict  of  1782  being  repealed ; 
but   several  amendments  restored,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  influence  the  people  had  lost.     The  exiled  were 
recalled,  the  publicity  of  criminal  trials— the  admis- 
sion, at  least,  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  the 
court — ^was  granted  ;  the  terms  of  admission  of  '  the 
nal^s  to  the  rank  of  citizens  were  regulated  to  their 
satisfaction :  finally,  the  assent  of  the  augustes  puis-  . 
sanies  garantes  to  an  arrangement  which  was,  in  fact, 
a  vidation  of  their  guarantee,  was  asked  for  form's 
sake.  But  their  attention  was  then  engaged  by  events 
of  a  far  more  general  importance,  forerunners  of  a 
mightier  revolution,  and  they  took  no  further  notice  of 
Geneva. 

magistrates  in  1 707.     The  destiny  of  that  family  was  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  both  parties. 
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,,89.  TiuB  revdittion  seems  to  have  been  ic^ 
Feb.  8.  iQ^ygd  ijy  ^jjg  restoiatioa  of  h^rmcAiy :  many 
among  the  aristocratic  party  were  satisfied  that  an -ex- 
cesmTG  and  improper  use  had  berai  made  of  victory  ia 
1782,  and  ^iprored  sincerely  of  tiie  ^H-eeeat  con^io- 
mise  between  opposite  fedings  and  opinions.  1%ex« 
had  not  been  since  1738  better  ihopes  of  penna- 
nent  tnmquillity,  and  universal  joy  seemed  to  pervade 
the  republic,  lliey  little  knew  how  near  they  were 
to  a  frif^itM  interruption. 

ThB  ceremony  of  tile  first  federation  at  Paris,  in 
1790,  {Huduced  a  riot  at  Geneva ;  the  lower  class  of 
inhabitants,  after  passing  a  day  of  festivity  and  drunk- 
enness aa  that  occasicm,  in  tl^  neighbouring  French 
c«iMnun£«,  returned  with  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in 
their  hats,  vociferating 'national  soi^,  andthreateniii^ 
vi(d^ioe  against  the  better  class  of  citizeis.  ITiey 
were  diecked  by  the  latt^ :  but  the  anniversary,  of 
tiut  day.  the  fdkvning  year,  broi^lit  on  anotb^  pa- 
roxysm  of  equahty ;  and  eadi  successive  revohiticKiary 
mov^nent  in  France  produced  a  responsive  agitsttioo 
al  Geneva,  till  at  last,  in  1793,  the  French  resident, 
Servan,  found  means  of  introducing  a  body  ofFrendi 
troops,  andr^nained  masters  t^the  town*<  A  trita^ 
nal  of  blood  was  established  the  Showing  year,  undo' 

*  These  trausactions  h&ve  becD  faiihrully  recorded  by  M.  D. 
Chauvet,  one  of  the  Genevao  patriots  exiled  ia  1783  by  the  Brislo- 
cratic  pally  ;  and  therefore  not  prejudiced  against  levcdutionary  prin- 
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the  guidance  of  another  resident  Soukm,  s^ai  by  the 
OmUtS  de  Salut  Public^  yAdch  passed  seven  lumdred 
condemnations,  ail:  acoompanied  with  confiacaticHUS^ 
and  shed  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  althou^ 
many  puidiased  their  lives.  Arbitrary  ccmtribu* 
tions,  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  on.tbe  supt 
posed  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  ruined  those  who 
escaped  death. 

Here,  as  in  France,  a  handful  of  assassins  werein^ 
conceivably  permitted  to  carry  on  this,  work  of  death 
and  spoliation  in  the  face-  of  a  whole'  people,  their 
victims,  whose  slightest  opposition  would  have  arrestid 
tiieirhand.  The  following  account  of  one  of  tfaose 
days  of  horror  (14  July,  1794)  was  given  to  us  by.  an 
eye-witness :  ''  The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  just 
condemned  seven  of  our  most  orespectable  citizens^ 
men:  who  stood  highest  in  our  esteemr-souie  of  them 
«^»ently  diati^uished.  The  judgments  of  this  txi- 
burial  ^ere  usually  submitted  to  a  tumultuous  asaem* 
bly  called  the  people,  and  hitherto  confirmed.  Oh  this 
occasion,  three  of  the  condemnations  were  nevemed ; 
buttheftanttccriesof  the  minority  awing  the  com^ 
passionate  ii^  silence,  the  victims  were  brought  out 
for  execution*  About  tharee  thousand  men  stood  under 
arms  on  the  spot,  most  of  whom  abhorred  the  deed ; 

but  they  had  been  kept  there  all  day,  and  felt  ex^ 

> 

ciples,  but  too  honest  and  enlightened  a  man  to  disguise  the  truth  on 
either  side.  Mr.  Chauvet  lived  twenty  years  in  England,  where  he 
is  still  remembered  and  highly  respected. 
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hansted  and  heart-broken :  the  tumult,  damour,  and 
obscurity — for  it  was  ni^t,  and  by  torcfa-lightr-Diade 
the  number  of  the  buoeurs  d&sang  appear  greats  than 
it  was  in  reality.  One  cxily  of  these  armed  citizens — 
his  name  should  be  recorded  before  the  gratitude  of 
his  cotenq>oraries  sleeps  in  the  graye~(Mr.  Masbou)* 
had  the  courage  to  step  forward^  exhorting,  in  the  most 
animated  terms,  his  companions  in  arms  to  follow 
him  and  rescue  innocent  men  about  to  be  butdiered 
under  their  eyes,  in  defiance  even  of  the  sol^sm  vote 
of  their  judges!  No  one  moved;  and  the  g^aerous 
man  had  to  defend  his  own  life  against  the  swords 
of  assassins  immediately  raised  against  him.  He 
escaped  with  difficulty."  We  ventured  to  speak 
to  that  gentleman  himself  on  this  honourable,  yet  ab- 
horred, circumstance  of  his  life.  He  told  us,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  platoon  had  fired  on  the  victims,  the 
whole  mass  of  people,  militia,  judges,  and  execu- 
tioners, dispersed,  in  confiision^— shame,  rf&mOTse, 
weariness,  cruelty  itself,  like  a  glutted  tiger,  longed 
for  rest:  all  fled  directly  to  their  hom^,  and  shut 
themselves  up !  Not  a  patrol  was  seen  about  the 
streets  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  terror  alone 
stood  sentry  on  the  fatal  spot.  An  uneasy,  feverish, 
frantic  impulse  led  him  back  again  to  that  spot.  All 
was  hushed*--his  footsteps  the  only  sound :  the  vie- 

*  The  same  feeling  induces  us  here  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
courageous  citizens  who  defended  the  victims  of  that  day  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  it  was  not  an  undertaking  of  less  danger  : 
they  were  three^  Gosse,  Prevost,  and  Moulton* 
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tims  lay  different  ways.  The  night  was  now  calm 
and  dear ;  and  through  the  shade  of  the  lofty  avenue 
of  the  bastion,  where  the  execution  had  taken  place, 
the  light  of  the  moon  showed  him  at  intervals  the 
marble  coimtenances  of  the  dead,  sleeping  in  peace ! 
One  of  those  victims  had  written  a  few  hasty  lines 
'with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper  to  his  wife  and 
children,  which  he  threw  at  random  among  the  crowd 
just  before  the  firing :  it  was  picked  up  and  delivered^ 
The  individual,  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
on  that  night,  killed  himself  eighteen  years  after  at 
Geneva. 
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«W  HklMy  «r  SnJlMriiad  miwmJ  fron  tlic  Deirth  of  ZiBi^^l«»-GMflC 
Change  in  Mumen  and  Morab— Political  Union  of  the  Cantons  weak* 
tnad    BeHgiont  Vavs  darii^  ike  a^le  of  tba  JSevcntaanai  Cent«i]r-«* 
Dmlli  of  L4Miit  XIV^-£Dd  of  religiooi  Controvert^,  I7I8— The  Aristo- 
cnicy  ftfeniftlMaed— Eiaggention  of  Trayellcra  respecting  Sf^itzerimd. 

j^  1)^        Wb  ha^e  intemipted  the  hifltory  of  Swit- 
^''    sedand  alt  the  death  of  2uii^^.    The 
peace  whidi  followed  the  battle  of  Cappel,  where  tiuit 
celebrated  refoimer  loBt  his  Ufe,  fixed,  with  some 
degree  of  permanency,  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  two  religions,  and  limited  the  action  of  their 
intderant  zeal,    We  need  not  be  astonished  at  the 
dogmatic  eagerness  and  violence  with  which  doubtfUl 
points  of  abstract  doctrine  were  at  that  time  pursued, 
when  we  see  the  same  exaggerated  importance  now 
giy^i  to  certain  legislative  hypotheses,  to  which  future 
generations  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  turn  their  thoughts. 
The  theories  of  those  times  apparently  concerned  our 
celestial,  as  those  of  this  day  our  earthly,  welfarei; 
but,  under  the  cover  of  both,  men  are  too  apt  to  con- 
tend for  the  mere  gratification  of  their  pride,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  genuine  patriotism  at  one  time,  as  much 
as  of  the  true  christian  spirit  at  another. 

The  great  change  operated  by  the  Reformation  in 
the  domestic  and  public  morality  of  the  Swiss^  opwed 
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tkeir^yes  tothe^ickednesjfoftbe  Irajic  ofiiiM.to  wiiioh 
they  had  been  addicted ;  for  it  was  thus  the  Bemesft 
deputies  characteril&ed  theif  meroenary  wars.  Mili- 
tary glory  lost  some  of  itt  attractioii  in  thei^  eyd% 
and  they  became  ashamed  of  th^  m^cenary  views 
with  which  its  lustre  had  so  €^9ten  been  sullied.  Ye$ 
we  see  them  still  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  many 
of  the  French  wars  umdec  Franeis  I.  (who  mv^er  paid^ 
but  called  them  hie  mnu  de  omurj,  and  again  under 
his  successors.  A  bottaiion  oi  six  tknisckad  ^wisa, 
aidosing  Charles  IX.  in  their  hollow  square^  cle* 
fended  him  against  Admiral  Ck^ligny  and  the  Priaoe 
de  Ooncjb^,  and  caxned  him  GsufeLy  from  Meaxix  to 
Paris.  But  it  is  not  ^oasr  object  to  ibilow  tke  detail  ai 
9mrs  30  longer  suDtiooad. 

The  d^BEBTenoe  of  religion  batwe^i  the  canbeaoLS  Jvld 
wifeftttnately  loosened  dae  bonds  of  their  political 
iiiiic»^^ill-will  and  jealousy  suooeeding  to  tljeir  an^ 
dient  cordiality  and  confidence  towards  eaoh  odier. 
8kch  was  the  influence  of  these  new  feelings,  that,  if 
tiie  power  of  Cbarles  V.  had  lasted  ouidi  longer,  wiA 
\A%  hatred  against  Protestantism,  it  is  not  improbaMe 
l^ait  one  half  of  Switaseriand  would  have  assisted  huBi 
in  destroying  the  other.  ^U^  caididic  ^^ntons  did 
mi  scruple  to  ocnmtenance  the  cla/iins  <yf  Sntonti^ 
PMlibeit, <luke  of  Savoy,  against  Serne,  for  t}ie  Pays 
de  Vaud  and  Chablay,  taken  from  Mm^  md  forced 
Berne  to  r^elinquish  the  ChiaJblay.  Geneva  was 
again  br4>ug^  into  immediate -oonbact  widi  Savoy, 

2  B  s 


<sa  aE  fidfli,  and  arjMrjtril  bam  its 


of  Sc  BfaiflbuluuitP  fifiited  ftr  a 
wtule  !het:vo  relrTJnm  fogdts  in  Switzeriand  into 
a  ccmnLca  fedisg  of  hcrrcr  aod  detotatioiL  Frendi 
^XeassBX^  wbo  eatxped  with  their  fifes  ficm  the 
txacherrjoA  rmcrd  c£  ibeir  own  caanSrjmen^  fijund  a 
nsad J  brjfspZkl'.Tj  in  all  parts  of  Switzedand,  as  w^ 
aftatOeaoerat;  acda  nSrwrnerX  of  irfannaiiity  did  not 
ac^sz::^.  ^  d^pnre  diese  fhg^iRes  of  an  asylam  in 
£reCa  hiBCA^  as,  uader  crrrnnwtaitnfsi  £tfalty  similar, 
ham  b^ssi  dcxe  in  our  own  time. 

Li  ±e  esatcn  of  Apppmei,  die  cathniir  magistrates 
kxT±s  tiirsed  cx3t  some  pniledatt  nnmstefs,  so  s^ous 


a  'xsrrsi  €t:^^.  betweai  die  two  oommiiiikiDS,  that 
ccisr  rartrr^  were  caBed  in  as  mediators,  Hi^ 
Tjsa:^  -^^e  of  a  DCrTel  expedient  to  restore  peace — ^a 
icn  '1  pcLrkai  drrorcement !  Hie  oountry  was  dir 
tMUsij:arjf  between  the  two  paities,  and  a  ri^er  mark- 
ed :be  bj-riaric^  The  catholics  passed  (m  one  side* 
and  the  prrxe^ants  on  the  other,  selling  or  exchanging 
leciprocaHj  their  fields  and  houses.  The  two  divi- 
aons  were  called  Bhodes  Interior  and  Rhodes  Exte- 
rior. It  was  dedded  they  should  eadi  name  their  own 
dqpitty  to  the  diet,  whose  two  votes  telling  only  as 
one,  they  lose  it  unless  they  agree.  The  people  have 
lived  in  good  harmony  ever  since. 

Two  sovereign  houses  had  survived  the  successive 
destruction  of  all  the  others  within  the  bounds  of 
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Switzerland — ^the  house  of  Neuchdtel  and  the  house  of 
Gruyere.  The  succession  of  the  former  became  an 
object  of  litigation  by  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
in  1551 ;  and  the  states  of  the  country  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Leonor  d'Orleans,  duke  de  Longueville,  and 
of  Jaques  de  Savoie,  duke  de  Nemours,  jointly,  being 
both  nephews  of  the  late  prince.  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  opposed 
the  claim  of  the  other,  and  appealed  from  the  decision 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  the  Bernese  were 
bound  by  their  co-burghership  to  protect  the  decision 
of  the  states,  and  it  was  evident  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  matter ;  yet 
Henry  II.  protector  of  Queen  Mary,  received  their  re- 
monstrances coldly.  They  prevailed  at  last ;  and,  as 
the  principality  could  not  be  divided,  they  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville.  The  same  case 
occurring  again  in  1707,  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line,  the  states  decided  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Prus*. 
sia  among  the  collateral  claimants.  The  representa- 
tive of  this  prince  made  oath,  in  his  name,  to  maintain 
the  constitution,  which,  although  far  from  popular,  has 
made  the  people  happy  and  prosperous.  Neuch4tel 
is  remarkable  for  the  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  their  general  mental  cultivation. 

The  Count  of  Gruyere  followed  a  different  policy, 
a;nd  with  different  results.  Rich  and  powerful  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  but  too  fond  of  splendour  and 
of  war,  they  engaged  in  all  the  disputes  of  their 
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nei^bours,  bdon^  to  the  BoUe  ft^temity  of  the 
CuiUere^  shone  in  fc^reign  senrioe,  ran  in  debt,  sueoeft^ 
sirely  alienated  to  their  subjects  tnost  of  their  feudtd 
rights,  and  finally  mortgaged  the  land  itaetfto  Bermi 
and  Fribourg«  The  last  of  the  fomily  was  dispose 
sessed  by  his  creditors,  and  ended  bis  days  in  poverty 
about  the  year  1570.  His  subjects,  who,  by  the  pay« 
ment  of  his  debts,  had  proposed  to  purchase  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  submitted  with  great  rduci- 
ance  to  the  cantoiis ;  but  all  resistance  pi?oved  unayail- 
ing,  and  they  were  in  time  reconciled  by  the  justio* 
tmd  mildness  of  their  i^w  masters. 

A.V,  P^s  ^«  obsdndng  the  dispositi(>&s  oi  ibt 
^^^'  catholic  and  prolestant  cantons  towaf ds  eadi 
other,  negotiated  utith  the  foltter,  and  made  a  treat; 
by  which  they  were  to  fhmish  troops,  and  his  holiness 
money,  lor  the  defence  of  ca&olicidm,  that  is^  to  kiiidle 
ii  ciyil  war  in  Switzerland,  The  King  of  Spain  went 
fiuther,  he  wanted  to  restote  the  hereditary  dottinioa 
of  his  ancestors  the  Dukes  of  Austria  over  Helvetia. 
Circumstances  did  not  pemiit  either  to  carry  their 
views  into  execution,  but  Gregory  XHI.,  successor  to 
Pius,  preached  a  holy  league  against  Geneva*  the  head 
quaxters  of  h^esy,  and  against  theproteiMtof  cantonft. 
Borromeo,  the  virtuous  arch^bishop  of  MilaH^  had 
founded  a  Swiss  seminary  to  ftunidh  missionaries  for 
Switzerland,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  persecute  tbe 
protestants  of  his  diocese  t  sb  difficult  ib  it  fot  the  beat 
of  men  to  tolerate  opposite  opinions  in  matters  of  fitith. 
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Among  tbe  Ghrisoiffi,  the  oathoBos  wetie  protected  by 
Austria  and  Spain;  the  protestants  by  France  and 
Switzerland ;  and  two  powerful  families,  the  8ali»  and 
Pianta,  were  at  tibe  head  c^  these  parties,  the  alternate 
triumplis  of  which  were  often  attended  with  bloodshed. 
The  pea|de  of  the  Valteline,  subjects  of  the  Grisons, 
and  zealous  catholics,  were  countenanced  as  such  by 
the  Spaniards ;  they  made  a  St.  Barthohmem  of  tl»s 
protestants,  and  not  only  escaped  the  punishment  the 
cantons  were  disposed  to  inflict,  but  made  themselves 
independent.  Fifteen  years  of  troubles,  cruelties,  and 
devastation,  were  the  consequence.  'Hte  Orisons, 
finding  means  at  last  to  exclude  foreign  influence,  re- 
gained some  sort  of  tranquillity,  and  with  it  th^  pro* 
testant  religion  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
country. 

The  whde  of  the  seventeenth  century  presents  a 
suceessicm  of  rdigious  wars  in  Switzerland,  attesided 
with  incredible  misery.  They  led  to  no  residt,  and 
Hbe  melanchdy  details  might  now  appear  uninter- 
esting*  An  event,  of  considerable  importance  to 
Swiss  independence,  awakened  public  attentioi  about 
&e  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis  XIV. 
had  imexpectedly  taken  possession  of  FVanche  Comt^ 
in  the  immecfiate  neighbourhood  of  Switzerland,  and 
buUt  a  fortress  (Huningue)  to  keep  B^le  in  check. 
A  coalition  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  having 
fonned  against  him,  and  their  armies  advancing 
towaards  the  Rhine,  the  Swiss  were  earnestly  solicited 
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to  take  an  active  part  in  a  war»  to  the  residt  of  whidl 
tbey  oould  not  be  indifferent.  They  inuthstQod  the 
temptation,  howev^,  and  maintained  a  strict  neur. 
trality,  although  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nant^ 
filled  the  Protestant  cantons  with  redentn^ent  as  well 
as  dread.  They  expressly  forbid  recruiting  for 
France,  but  the  Catholic  cantcHis  felt  no  such  reluct- 
ance,  and  there  were  altogether  thirty-two  thousand 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  war  for  the  succession  of  Spain,  which  again 
armed  aU  Europe,  exposed  the  Swiss  to  new  tempta- 
tions and  new  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  their  neur. 
trality,  between  power&l  competitors ;  but  the  latter 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  agree  that  the  territory  of 
the  confederate  republic  should  be  respected. 

Switzerland  was  no  sooner  reUeved  from  those 
apprehensions,  which  the  insatiable  ambition  and 
haughty  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not  fail  to  excite 
among  all  his  neighbours,  than  the  reciprocal  jea^ 
lousies  of  the  two  communions  resumed  their  usual 
influence.  The  small  district  of  Togg^iburgh  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  their  misunderstanding. 
That  district,  containing  at  most  fifty  thousand  souls^ 
had  been  sold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  by  the  heirs 
of  the  counts  of  Toggenburgh,  with  a  reservation  rf 
the  privileges  of  the  people ;  but  the  i^bbot  of  course 
favoured  the  Catholics,  while  Zurich  and  Appenzql, 
their  immediate  neighbours,  sided  with  the  Protest- 
ants, who  were  about  equal  in^number.     Sdiwytz  and 
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Gluris,  co-burghers  of  the  people  of  Toggenburgh,  in- 
terfered likawise  as  the  natural  umpires  between  them 
and  the  abbot ;  but  the  latter  declined  submitting  to 
tibeir  dedsioh,  depending  for  assistance  on  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  Zurich  and 
Beine  took  part  against  him,  and  appearing  before 
St.  Gall  with  35,000  men,  drove  away  the  abbot, 
who  could  only  muster  6000.  They  had,  however, 
to  encounter,  soon  after,  the  whole  forces  of  the 
C9.tholic  cantons,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
between  Swiss  and  Swiss.  Victory  declared  for  the 
Ptotestants  on  tlie  same  field  (Vilmergen,)  where  fifty: 
six  years  before  they  had  beaten  the  Catholics.  The 
p^ace  which  followed,  although  concluded  on  liberal 
terms,  secured  to  the  conquerors  some  advantages, 
objects  of  regret  for  the  other  party.  .Louis  XIV., 
who  preserved  still  the  tone  without  the  authority  of 
other  times,  intimated,  through  his  ambassador,  that 
as  a  c(»nmon  friend  he  catUd  not  permit  that  the  Hel- 
vetic'power  should  be  weakened  by  divisions,  ^-c. 
The  Protestant  cantons  understood  the  meaning  to  be, 
tlpat  if  they  persisted  in  withholding  any  portion  of 
tiie.  territory  they  had  taken  from  the  OathoUcs,  he 
would  compel  them  to  restore  it ;  but  the  hint  was 
disr^arded,  and  they  refiised  even  to  join  the  Catholic 
cantons  in  a  new  treaty  with  that  prinqe :  he,  therefore, 
^concluded  a  separate  (me  with  the  latter,  in  which 
4h#y  admitted  a  sort  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  great 
monarch  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  their  internal 
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dittenaceB.  The  Protestanl  cankxw,  wlio  had  not 
Mvn  been  eommAeA  oa  tbe  aubject,  lesraBd  Ibe  tnnft- 
action  wkh  equal  surprisie  and  iodignaticB,  and  il 
widened  the  breach  betweoi  the  two  parties.  Thioi;? 
weie  in  this  situation  lAeai  Louis  XIV.  died,  leaving 
sobjeets  tired  of  his  deefining  gbry,  enemies  who 
had  ceased  to  fear  hinMUid  not  one  firi^xl.  Butthecon* 
ciKatory  policy  of  the  regoit  socxi  healed  old  wounds, 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  general  alliance  widi  aU 
the  cantons,  efiected  in  ^e  fbUowing  reign  (ia 
1777,)  for  fifty  years:  it  was  to  have  lasted  to  Ae 
year  1827 ! 

Fanatidsm  had  cooled  every  where  in  Emofe, 
and  religious  eonkrav^rsy  was  no  longer  in  foshioa. 
Hus  change  fovoured  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
great  parties  wfaidi  divided  Switzerland,  smd  al* 
though  many  years  elapsed  before  disputes,  carried 
CO  so  long,  and  with  sudi  violence,  could  be  wholly 
forgotten,  yet  tiiey  never  went  the  length  ci  civil 
war,  and  blood  was  shed  for  the  bst  time  in  1719, 
in  the  mistaken  cause  of  religi<m ;  but  the  mbral 
severity  introduced  by  the  Refcwmatioft  oontimied  to 
prevail.  Stanyan,  a  British  minister  in  Switzerland, 
who  pnblighed  a  curious  boc^  on  that  countiy  in  the 
year  1714,  observes,  that  "  Tbe  consistory  (of  Berne) 
is  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  seculars;  the 
latter  more  numerous.  This  court  taked  cogmzanee 
of  matrimonial  causes,  adultery,  fornication,  and  other 
iKts  against  morals.    Adultery  was  formerly  puniriied 
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wilk  death  for  the  v^  first  ofifeooe;  w>wtheikMofAj 
is  made  capital,  but  the  culprit  is  dofimed  from  tbe 
very  fifst  of  his  office,  if  he  holds  any,  and  declared 
iiHsapable  of  serving  in  any  public  capacity." 
•  As  rdigious  disputes  lost  their  interest,  those  ocHOr 
oeming  pdiitical  rights  began  to  agitate  men's  imadA, 
not  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  but  with  more  foiee  than 

The  cantons  held  in  sovereignty^  jointly  or  se^ 
verally ,  various  districts  of  considerable  eiEtent^  ynst- 
chased  or  conquered  by  them  at  difierent  tiites.  The 
subjects  of  kingly  republics  generally  find  their  mu- 
ters  not  the  less  arbttraiily  indined  fbr  aUthdbr  abbto- 
rcDce  of  the  yoke  in  their  own  case.  Claris  quelled, 
witii  a  high  hand,  the  tevolt  of  the  Werden^-  a.i>. 
beig,  add  imposed  a  heavy  fine  as  a  pumsh^^  ^^^' 
menti 

The  people  of  the  valley  of  Livine,  on  tbe  doulk 
side  of  the  Alps,,  rebelled  against  the  ^.n. 
bailifis  sent  thrack  by  the  canton  6f  Uri,  just  ^?^^* 
as  the  latter  had  doi»  fi>ur  hniidred  years  before 
against  the  Austrian  beiUftv  ^itb  less  caaae,  pio- 
;bfMy»  but  wilb  very  diflmnt  success ;  for  they  lost 
llie  privileges  they  possessed  already,  and  their  lead- 
&tk  adxxKsd  for  dteir  temerrty  with  thetr  lives.  Our 
SrwisB  rq[>ubl]caBS,  dther  <)f  the  detnocratio  or  arislo- 
cratic  caatonst  d^oeajfeit  little  (if  the  rig)it  of  odmrs 
ndiile  iheir  own  ware  seeUred,  and  did  not,  in.  any 
instaoMf  thiak,  of  adniilting  dieir  subjects   to  a 
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cf  fi^tfeetHA.  kept  them  so,  witfaoul  sempfe. 
^-^  The  V'BfyUe  of  Xeodi^td  likewise  qoar- 

'^'"^  m^i^  vxa  tbeir  Pniggian  eo>^enior :  bal  the 
e  cf  Benr.,  in  rinue  of  die  oo^Hiodieiriiip  ex« 
i  Qse  tvo  tttfes,  itedded  in  feronr  of 
fte  g>»«iAjr^  aod  laiiutPBd  ifaeir  seniepce  by  an  armed 
frzoTKotal  tbe  expense  of  the  diflobedienL  Frede- 
lit  neadiiT  icnraied  his  pankn.  Upon  tiie  whole 
Swiaexiaiid  ctrored,  cbrin^  the  last  oentnry,  a  high 
degxe  of  p?oEpentj  and  happinesB.  It  afibfded  a 
krci^  rmagi*  of  those  antkpie  lonns  of  gofcnmient  of 
wfcach  fcBttorr  has  presemcd  the  remembianoe,  the 
patrkmU  of  Bomev  and  the  democncies  cf  Gieeoe. 
The  jffnT^airrtT,  oHxalitj,  and  smrwifal  industry  of 
the  wariike  yet  peanriM  Swiss,  weie  die  Aeme  of 
most  tzaveiLeis*  who  thoo^  they  saw  in  the  coontry 
cf  WiZisask  Teil  an  epitome  of  the  gddea  age  in  its 
parity.  Oben,  rooce  inrfined  to  cntidae  than  to 
adimie,  lepreseoled,  in  strong  ookuis,  the  pride  and 
tyiauuy  of  &e  aristocracies,  and  the  rud^iess,  igno- 
ranee,  and  anardnr,  of  the  demoaades,  as  well  as  the 
in^Kitent  and  disorgamgwi  state  of  the  heteroggieous 
federation.  ^  All  confidence  was  lost  at  the  refor- 
mation," says  Stanysm ;  '^  the  canUxis  became  jealous 
of  eadi  other,  and  the  Hdrelic  diet  met  only  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  subject  bailiwicks,  hdd  in 
common,  and  keej^  up  the  appearance  of  union  no 
kmger  existing,*'  4re,  *'  As  to  mutual  asfflstance,'* 
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he  says  again,  ''  the  protestauts  and  catholics  are  so 
little  cordial,  that  they  would  not  stir  a  step  one  for 
the  other :  all  the  cantons  would  like  to  see  the  power 
of  Berne  diminished."    A  medium  between  views  so 
opposite,  and  full  of  exaggerated  and  partial  colour- 
ing, Doight  have  fimushed  a  truer  picture.    Switzer- 
land had  lost,  in  point  of  poUtical  union  and  strength, 
by  the  reformation,  what  it  had  gained  as  to  private 
happiness  and  morality,  and  the  latter  had  probably 
been  secured  by  the  very  deficiency  oftheformer^ 
which  prevented  its  meddling  with  the  quarrels  of 
other  countries.    On  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
peace  Switzerland  enjoyed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, for  so  long  a  period,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ; 
for  we  find  among  the  Swiss  of  the  last  century  a 
multitude  of  estimable,  but  very  few  great,  men--*a  fact 
upon  which  there  is,  possibly,  fiill  as  much  cause  to 
amgratulate  as  to  condole  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


-Tbt  ievcn  old  ari0(otff«ttc  Om- 
ton»— Hm  Aixpld  damocimtic  Cantons— ^CoiTppt  ▲dmfoistnitiap  of  Jus- 
tice in  die  democntic  Caotona-— Hie  Grisoos— Hie  Tyroliaos. 


IRrb  deveral -States  tsmd  cantons  ferming  the  Hel- 
veflie  league  had  nesmlj  a  oommoii  origin  and  similar 
b^nmings;  but  various  drcmnstances,  and  cMeflj 
those  of  geogmphical  situation,  subsequently  deter- 
mined the  diflerences  observable  in  liieir  respective 
constitutions.  Hie  inhabitants  of  the  ptains  were 
naturally  induced  to  fortify  their  principal  residence 
wifli  walls  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  of  liberty, 
and  it  became  a  town.  "Those  of  the  mountains,  suft- 
dently -secure  by  their  position,  continued  to  live  in 
scattered  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  qpen  country ; 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  concerns  fell  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  townsmen  exclusively,  while,  in  the  Alpine 
regicms,  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  rule.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were 
disposed  to  admit  new  comers  to  a  participatioa  of 
power ;  and  the  families  of  the  first  founders,  therefore, 
retained  the  sovereignty,  although  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  gradually  prevailed  among  them ; 
more  espedaUy  in  the  town-cantons,  where  the  right 
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of  fiHittg  vacancies  m  the  council  finally  rested  with  a 
few.  Tim  vest  of  4lie  inhabiteiits,  in  or  oiiA  of  tlie 
eqiitai  estj,  being  merdy  subjecta  of  the  aristocracy* 

The  arbtocraitic  cantons,  serea  ifi  tiumber,  may  be 
{daced  in  tibe  ftdlawixig  ocder,  ^a^hich  nearly  is  tiiat  of 
thenr  Mapective  oonceatrattoii  of  power*  ScAeuM 
first,  Laoerne  and  Friboiu^  next,  Beme  eertainfy 
last  of  tioe  four,  aitfaoH^  a  oontrary  opinion  may  pM- 
:mi  ajnong  those  who  are  only  sli^ody  acquainted 
widi  SwJ^aeilaQd.  These  was  at  Berne  a  eystematley 
aad,  as  it  may  be  oalled,  a  constitutional,  oppositioB 
among  Ike  btu^h^s,  out  of  the  council,  which  had  a 
sahitary  influence  unknown  in  the  thvee  first  ariato* 
ci»eies«  At  J^irich,  Bade,  and  Schaflhansen,  there 
was  a  mixture 'Of  democracy. 

The  democratic  oantom  were  six :  Uid,  Underwal^ 
deal,  Scfaw3rtz,  Zug,  (comnunily  called  the  jGcmr  Wald* 
stetten),  Glaris,  luid  AppenzeU  to  which  nine  new 
draaocratic  cantons  bare  of  late  been  added ;  Vand^ 
Aigo^ie,  Ilnugone,  Tessin,  formed  from  aubject  pee»- 
vinoes,  or  dismembered  firom  old  cantons,  St.  Oall^ 
Qrisona,  Valais,  Nenehfttel,  O^ieva,  alhed  'formeiiy 
to  4ie  Hdivetac  league,  now  member  of  it.  Uste  dts* 
ti&cti(m  of  ariatoccatic  and  democmtic  eantons  is, 
howei^er,  oooqfwrative  only.  A  pure  denaocraoy  never 
existed,  In  &0t,  any  wheve ;  4>ut  h^re,  the  very  form 
and  letter  of  these  pretended  danocracies  weve  aritto^ 
cratie ;  for,  in  all  of  them,  the  descendants  of  4he 
first  ibundersjaf  liberty,  4he  bui^hcm  from  desomt  or 
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»r€ttsex  Tatf  acamsiy  fcmied  aoe  isdf  of  Ae 
pcpuisHtico,  and  in  same  id  tbe  caiaiiw  gbb 
T.  Oooe  a  jear,  on  a  stated  day  mtbe 
fprlag,  aiatfrttmai^  abore  riirtcwi  ycais  of  age,  met. 
ca  a  doL^ik,  or  izi  the  open  air.  Id  a  popnlatinn  of 
^jj/jO  xjl^  there  wesre  geoeraBj  3  or  4000  cf  tfaeae. 
Tike  ablegate populatioa  of  fire  of  ttede- 
cantooSy  dial  is,  all  but  Appenzid,  amomited, 
m  1796,  ID  %8,*»>  souk,  ooft  of  irindi  llieve  were 
scamij  2Cv»>  freemen  (bur^ias.)  Hie  latter  gqu 
remedy  besides,  Tarioiis  subject  dislikte,  fiimii^ 
putatkn  of  S37J[jfX}  souk,  maknig  ahqeeflny  tMeflty 
subjects  to  one  demociadc  king.  AH  Switzofandims 
in  bet,  aristocratic,  the  cantons  difibriqg  fiomeacfa 
other,  in  degrees  only.  In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic, 
(Fribcurg,)  serenty-one  fiunilies,  widi  their  collateral 
bnurhes,  say  altogether  12  or  1500  indiTiAials,  go- 
yemed,  exciusirdy,  a  population  of  73 JOOO  inhabitants, 
while,  in  the  most  donociatic,  the  proporticxi  of  the 
governed  to  the  governing  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
twoitj  to  one,  or  taking  only  the  male  population  as 
ten  is  to  one.  Men  aie  ahrstys  more  tenadous  of  their 
authority  over  those  nearly  thdr  equals,  than  over 
those  decidedly  their  inferiors.  Our  republicans  have 
accordingly  shewed  thraoselves  very  ready  to  repress 
any  attempt  at  resistance,  not  only  on  the  part  of  their 
own  subjects,  but  those  of  other  cantons.  When* 
in  1653,  the  peasants  of  the  aristocratic  cfuitons  re^ 
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volted,  the  democratic  cantons  were  the  first  to>  take  up 
arms  against  them.  A  great  degree  of  corruption  pM» 
vailed  in  the  administration  of  justice.  '^  It  is  tni-' 
doubted,"  said  Stanyan, ''  that  in  the  subject  districts^ 
especially  those  held.jdintly  by  several  of  the  dekno^ 
cratic  cantons,  justice  is  in  a  great  degree  venal,  and 
that  it  forms  the  main  source  of  emolument  to  the  bail^ 
ties.  All  those  crimes  jvhich  are  not  capital  are  punish^ 
ed  by  fines  which  are  their  perquisites  I  In  civil  cauflies; 
he  who  pays  best  carries  it!"  This  it  was  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  but  there  are  now  no  subject 
districts,  and  we  hope  the  revolution,  which  nwte 
them  independent^  c^ierated  a  referm  in  their  adtninis<» 
tiation  of  justice. 

The  fireemien  appear  in  their  general  assembly^ 
or  laqdsgemeind,  (in  iBame  of  the  cantons,  if  not 
in  all,)  with  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  their  chief 
magistrate  (in  Uri,  at  least)  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  leaning  on  his  sabre,  and  attended  by  his 
d&ers.  The  three  or  four  thousand  sovereigns  de^ 
cide,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two.  days,  on  all  matters 
of  state,  make  laws,  lay  taxes,  decide  on  war  or 
peace.  They  elect  magistrates,  that  is,  members  of 
one  or  more  councils,  who  execute  at  leisure  what 
has  been  decreed  in  the  landsgemeind,  and  act  as 
judges  civil  and  criminal.  Before  the  revolution,  all 
pkces  under  government  in  the  subject  districts  were 
notoriously  soW  at  so  much  a-head  for  the  three  w 
four  thousand  sovereigns^t  was  not  dear ;  three  or 
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four  shillings  steriing  to  eadi :  they  tfaemsehres  stipu- 
lating the  sum  preyioos  to  the  appointmrat.  The 
ridi  province,  now  canton,  of  Thui^via,  was,  beiMe 
the  reyohitioQ,  the  joint  property  of  the  eight  ddest 
cantons,  wfaidi  eadi  in  turn  s^it  a  baiSie  to  govera 
it.  Tliese  baillies  were  onlj  two  years  in  place,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  those  s^it  by  the  democratic 
cantons  paid  eadi  as  mudbi  as  10,000  florins  for  the 
appdntinent ;  therefore  the  Tfam^ovians  rejoiced 
when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  aristooratic  cantons  to 
send  them  a  master !  To  manage  a  landsgemdnd 
reqpiired  mudb  skill  of  a  particular  kind — a  mixture 
of  specious  eloquence,  jokes,  and  flattering  speeches, 
under  the  guise  of  blunt  frankness,  and  finmiess, 
wUhal,  to  dieck  the  enterprise  of  inferior  demagogues. 
The  leaders,  honouraUe  mm  yery  often  in  private 
life,  stooped  without  hesitation  to  the  meanest  tridcs 
to  answer  their  pditical  purpose.  The  most  rigorous 
system  of  monopoly  pervaded  every  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  democratic  cantons.  In  several 
of  them,  strangers  would  scarcely  have  been  aUowed 
to  reside  permanendy;  toleration,  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, or  opinions  different  fr(xn  those  established  for 
ages,  were  unknown,  and  improvement  of  any  sort 
was  nearly  at  a  stand.  Tliese  defects  were  tempered 
and  compensated  by  moral  qualities  equally  marked 
The  people  were  individually  honest,  frugal,  and 
simple :  their  patriotism  was  pure  love  of  their  coun- 
try, not  vanity;  they  did  not  pretend  this  beloved 
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oouBtry  was  superior  to  others,  but  preferred  it  on 
other  aecounts.  The  result  was  an  originality  which 
struck  and  interested  immediately,  although  a  state  <^ 
society  where  the  person  is  free,  but  the  mind  is 
cramped  and  enslaved,  and  where  ''  tout  ce  qui  de- 
passe  la  mesure  du  pays  n'est  qu'im  6tat  de  souf- 
fraDoe/'  cannot  long  please  those  who  were  bom 
there.  Such  were  the  outlines  of  those  celebrated 
democracies  of  Switzerland.  Nothing  but  their  very 
diminutive  size,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
interests,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the  iidiabltants, 
could  enable  their  political  organization  to  resist,  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  yearly  touch  of  3  or  4000 
rude  hands,  necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  a  few 
demagogues  *.  Anardiy  and  despotism  would  any 
irtiexe  else  have  been  the  early  tennination  of  such 
instituti(xis.  As  an  instance  of  the  singular  turn 
affidrs  took  sometimes  with  these  simple  people,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Schwytz  made,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
where,  possibly,  it  never  was  known. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  precise  idea  of  a  Swiss 
d^nocracy  in  its  purest  form,  we  shaU  here  introduce 
an  account  of  the  Orisons,  formerly  allies,  and  now 
members  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  where  the  ex- 
treme subdivision  of  the  sovereignty  allows  to  each  in* 

*  "  They  follow  willingly  the  advice  of  gentlemen,"  Stanyan 
says ;  "  but  in  case  of  ill  success  attending  it,  they  arc  apt  to  re- 
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dividual  the  most  direct  and  greatest  poecable  share  in 
the  goTemm^nt.  The  mwal,  not  less  than  the  political, 
results  of  sudi  a  constitution  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  drawn  our  information  principaUy 
from  the  woriL  of  an  intelligent  Swiss  writer,  long 
resident  in  the  country^. 

The  Orisons  occupy  that  very  elevated  region 
whence  the  Inn,  the  Adda,  and  the  Rhine,  draw  their 
first  waters.  It  was  the  high  Rhetia  of  the  Romans, 
who  established  their  power  there  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  successivdy  M- 
lowed  by  other  conquering  invaders,  the  Ostrogoths, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  High  ridges  of  moun- 
tains divide  the  country  into  deq[>  valleys,  the  in- 
habitants of  whidi  are  scaicely  less  separated  by  the 
varieties  of  language,  custom,  and  prejudice,  than  by 
these  insuperable  bulwarks.  Rooted  to  the  spot  of 
their  nativity,  thiey  marry  where  they  were  bom, 
and  strangers  never  settle  amongst  them.  By  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  with  them,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  original  language  of  anciest  Roine, 
and  to  have  preserved  it  amcHig  them  in  the  two 
dialects  now  spoken — the  Romaud,  or  Romaunsch, 
in  the  upper  valleys,  and  the  Ladin,  whidi  is  hxKre 
musical  and  polished,  in  the  Engadine.  In  the 
lower  valleys,  Italian  is  at  present  spoken,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  German  language  will,  at  no 

•  Mr.  Zschokke. 
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period,  supersede  all  the  others'^.  During 
the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  a  multitude  of  military 
chiefs  reared,  in  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Rheinthal, 
thosie  towers  and  castles  of  which  nameless  ruins  still 
adorn  the  awful  landscape.  Driven  to  resistance  by 
the  oppression  of  these  petty  tyrants,  the  people  formed 
local  associations  for  mutual  defence,  principally  known 
under  three  denominations,  the  league  caddh,  the 
league  of  the  ten  droitures,  and  the  grey  league,  from 
the  prevailing  tinge  of  their  mountains,  whence  the 
name  of  Orisons,  by  which  the  whole  country  had 
since  been  distinguished.  Thus  embodied,  they  united 
with  the  Swiss  against  the  princes  of  Austria,  and  the 
German  nobles  of  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol  were  engaged 
in  eight  sanguinary  battles  during  the  first  woo 
six  months  of  their  warfare,  and  although 
frequendy  beaten,  came  out  of  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  with  the  same  success  that  had  previously  at* 
tended  their  allies.  Their  independence  once  secured, 
they  returned  to  their  respective  valleys,  where  each 
small  knot  of  families  formed  an  insulated  common- 
wealth, having  its  own  jurisdiction  and  government, 
under  a  president  called  Curig.     Of  these  primary 

*  Livy  informs  us,  that  during  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy, 
five  centuries  before  our  era,  great  emigrations  took  place  from  Tus- 
cany, into  the  fastnesses  and  deserts  of  the  Alps.  There  exists  a  tra- 
dition, that  the  principal  leader  of  this  colony  was  called  Rhetus, 
i^hence  the  name  of  Rhetia,  and  that  their  language  was  the  Romand, 
or  Rotoaunsch.  The  emigration  to  the  Engadine  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  later,  when  Hannijbal  invaded  Italy. 
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realllis,  several  united  fixmed  a  sdhmse 
(quater,  or  slice)  und^  an  ammann  aixl  counciL  The 
ivfmnsmn  presided  over  the  landsgem^nde  (land-meet- 
ing,) in  wfaidi  the  citizens  exercised  their  soverdgnly 
ftcfOi  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  even  fourteen,  and  repre- 
salted  his  scfanize  in  the  g^ieral  assembly  of  the  lea- 
gues. In  case  <^  any  diflfer^ioe  between  two  sdmizes  a 
third  was  called  upon  to  decide,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
high  jurisdiction  (hocfageridit,)  which  was  composed 
of  agreaternumber  of  scfanizes,  directed  by  a  landam- 
man  podesta  or  landvogt,  a  third  {ami  of  r^Hiblic, 
completely  ind^)endi»it ;  then  came  at  last  the  diet  of 
the  three  leagues,  or  representative  assembly.  Bun- 
destag, composed  of  deputies  of  the  hodigericfats  and 
of  the  sdmizes.  There  were  twenty-six  hocfagerichts, 
and  forty-nine  sdmizes,  but  the  number  of  smaller  in- 
dependent communities  is  unknown  to  us.  Eadi  of 
these  fractional  republics  rCToained  perfectly  indepen- 
dent in  all  things  whididid  not  relate  to  peace  or  war, 
foreign  alliances,  or  constitutional  questions.  Eadi 
had  its  own  judges,  fr(xn  whose  decisions  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  high  jurisdiction.  All  public  fiinctionaries 
were  liable,  once  a  year,  to  dismission,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  (grabeau,)  nor  could  any  mcmey  be  raised 
but  by  consent  of  the  people.  Liberty,  or  at  least 
the  principle  of  self-government,  could  not  be  carried 
farther ;  but  this  system  of  perfect  equality  was  soot 
disturbed  by  the  preponderance  of  particular  families- 
Amid  the  endless  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  dissen- 
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siQii8»  which  divided  the  country  vaodex  vaxious  pre- 
tences, religious  or  political,  the  two  great  houses  of 
Salis  and  Planta  gradually  became  pre-eminent ;  and 
the  Salis  at  length  prevailing,  after  a  long  struggle, 
over  their  only  rivals,  ruled  alone,  with  an  influence 
indirectly  absolute.  Three  subject  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps,  Valtelina,  Chiavenna,  and  Boromeo,  became 
the  prey  of  this  sovereign  family  and  sovereign  peo- 
ple. The  office  of  governor,  or  bailijQT,  of  these  dis- 
tricts being  always  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  each  of  the  forty-nine  schnizes  in 
turn ;  it  often  happened  that  more  was  paid  for  the 
office  than  the  whole  revenue  to  the  state,  and  the  in- 
cumbent indemnified  himself  by  selling  justice.  At 
times,  a  number  of  individuals  united  their  interests, 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  office  one  after  the  other,  in 
which  case  the  prior  bailifi^  was  bound  in  honour  to 
spare  his  successor  a  reasonable  number  of  lawsuits, 
expressly  protracted  for  his  advantage ;  the  amount  of 
costs  often  surpassing  one  hundred,  and  even  one 
thousand  fdd,  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  I 
The  syndics,  magistrates  specially  appointed  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  subjects  against  the  baili£&, 
and  affi)rd  redress,  were  often  themselves  partners  in 
these-guilty  practices,  and  justice  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected any  where.  The  family  of  Salis  had  their  fiill 
share  of  administrative  plunder :  a  lease  of  the  tolls, 
being  the  principal  source  of  public  revenue,  had 
passed  into  their  hands  about  the  beginning  of  the 


last  century,  as  an  indeionificatian  for  losses  incuned 
in  foreign  embassies  and  otherwise,  and  the  cent  paid 
by  them  was  so  inadequate  to  the  real  proceeds,  that 
many  attempts  had  be^i  made  to  bring  them  to  an 
account,  but  always  in  vain,  even  when  their  competi- 
tors outbid  them  four  times  over.  All  the  regiments 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  Genoa,  France,  and  Holland, 
as  well  as  various  companies  in  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
belonged  to  them,  or  to  those  families  by  whom  they 
were  supported.  The  charg6  d'affaires  in  France 
was  usually  a  Sails :  many  other  individuals  of  the 
name  enjoyed  pensions  fix)m  foreign  princes,  and  the 
&mily  had  their  own  archives,  and  their  own  treasu* 
ry.  Such  a  system  of  government  might  assuredly 
have  been  expected  any  where  rather  than  in  the 
Xlps,  and  among  the  subjects  of  a  pure  democracy ; 
so  difierent  often  are  things  iii  practice  from  what 
they  axe  in  theory. 

We  will  now  state  a  few  facts  concerning  the  rural 
economy  and  state  of  manners.  The  pastures,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains,  are  generally  let  out  to 
Italian  shepherds  from  Bergamo  and  the  Milanese, 
who  bring  their  numerous  flocks  thither  in  summer, 
and  who,  as  well  as  the  native  shepherds,  alone  with 
their  do^,  lead  a  hard  and  solitary  life,  which,  how- 
ever monotonous,  becomes  agreeable  to  them  from 
habit.  Their  character,  although  rude  in  the  highest 
degree,  is  deemed  honest  and  true.  The  higher 
region  of  the  mountains  is  visited  only  by  chamois: 
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htultersv  generally  Tyrdese,  who  are  often  fugitiviQ 
ftnd  proscribed  criminals,  and  find  impunity  in  the 
indolence  of  the  natiyes,  and  in  the  superstitious 
belief,  whidi  represents  them  as  invulnerable,  and 
even  in  a  league  with  the  devil.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  shepherds  as  well  as  hunters  abandon  the 
heights,  where  the  marmot  alone  remains  ;  and,  like 
that  animal,  the  men  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  secured  against  the 
WHid  by  heavy  stones  laid  upon  them.  An  enormous 
stove>  built  with  stones,  fills  half  the  hou^e,  and  the 
fimily  Uve  round  and  over  it ;  the  stable  is  generally 
under  the  same  roof;  and  the  cellar,  dug  but  a 
few  feet  under  ground,  (the  winter-snows  burying  it 
otherwise  sufiiciently  deep,)  contains  the  stock  of 
dieese,  milk,  and  butter,  which  form  their  principal 
food.  Eadi  family  manufactures  its  own  clothing; 
the  same  hands  spin,  and  dye,  weave,  cut,  and  sewj 
being  tributary  to  forei^  countries  only  for  a  little 
gold  and  silver  lace,  in  which  their  women  indulge. 
The  latter  wear  their  hair  in  tresses,  collected  on  the 
crown  of  their  head,  and  fastened  with  a  long  broach 
in  the  form  of  a  spoon,  like  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Neither  men  nor  woSmen  can 
be  deemed  handsome ;  they  have  heavy  shoulders, 
and. large  muscles  and  chest,  with  sharp  features  and 
a  bronze  skin.  A  confident  gait  biarks  their  con- 
sciousness of  strength;  and  the  women  are  rather 
distinguished  by  an  air  of  more  audacity,  and  by 
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their  activity  in  domestic  concerns ;  whilst  in  wirtter, 
the  men  give  themselves  up  to  indolence  of  body  and 
mind,  which  is  expressed  in  the  leaden  fixedness  of 
their  looks,  and  in  the  tardiness  of  their  answers  to 
the  simplest  questions. 

The  vivacity,  activity,  and  intelligence,  remarkable 
in  the  people  of  the  high  Engadine,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  valleys  of  the  Loclc  and  the  Chaux^Je- 
fands  in  the  Jura,  show  that  these  defects  of  tbe 
Orisons  are  not  owing  to  the  climate  or  mountainous 
situation,  but  to  their  solitary  habits  precluding  all 
interchange  of  thought,  and  to  the  monotony  and  list- 
lessness  of  a  shepherd-life. 

Many  years  of  sudi  a  life  are  required  to  combine 
a  very  few  ideas;  thence  the  respect  for  old  age 
observable  among  them.  The  dass  of  proprietors 
entertain  a  great  prejudice  against  trade  and  the 
medianic  arts,  and  indeed  against  any  sedentary 
occupation,  as  mean,  servile,  and  contrary  to  liberty. 
They  had  besides,  before  the  revolution,  acquired  the 
habit  of  depending  for  advancement  in  life  on  places, 
military  commissions,  and  public  appointments,  in  the 
subject-districts.  Bodily  strength,  and  the  qualities 
essential  to  a  good  fighter,  were  held  in  much  esti- 
mation: those  who  could  boast  of  them  generally 
wearing  a  large  pebble  mounted  in  a  heavy  ring,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  heads  with  a  blow  of  the 
fist :  they  were  also  distinguished  by  a  cock's  feather 
in  their  hat;  and  revenge  for  every  imagined  injury 
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was  a  duty  religiously  fulfilled.  The  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  childhood  were  thus  joined  with  the 
ungovernable  and  vicious  propensities  of  a  matuier 
age,  unchecked  by  any  cultivation  of  mind,  or  by  any 
qualities  that  in  tibie  least  resemble  the  shepherds  of 
Gesner  and  Theocritus.  The  introduction  of  some 
branches  of  industry,  less  solitary  and  more  active 
tiian  the  attendance  on  sheep  and  cows,  and  requiring 
some  exercise  of  intelligence,  could  alone  raise  such  a 
people  to  the  level  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, such  as  those  of  the  Engadine,  their  neighbours, 
and  so  recently  their  subjects ;  and  of  whom  there 
were  lately,  at  least,  a  thousand  pursuing  various 
trades  in  the  state  of  Venice  alone.  All  Europe 
4ndeed  is  supplied  from  the  Engadine  with  pastry- 
cooks, confectioners,  and  venders  of  images,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Orisons,  are  every  where  to  be 
seen,  carrying  on  a  board  upon  their  heads  those  little 
plaster-coloured  figures  which  ornament  the  rooms  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people.  These  indastrious,  and 
generally  successfiil,  adventurers,  always  return  to 
enrich  their  own  coimtry  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labours :  hence,  no  part  of  the  Alps  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Engadine  in  point  of  comfort :  their  villages 
have  the  appearance  of  towns ;  good  roads  and  bridges 
render  the  worst  part  of  the  country  accessible ;  fields 
and  gardens  in  high  cultivation,  and  neat  houses  de- 
monstrate the  ample  means  of  tiie  proprietors.  Gentler 
manners,  and  minds  more  improved,  complete  the 
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oontrast  between  them  and  the  Orisons,  whom»  it  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  remark,  they  have  always  sup- 
plied with  clergymen  and  schodhruasters. 

The  Tyrolese,  who  occupy  the  same  chain  of  moun* 
tains  towards  the  north-east,  resemble  ^e  people  o£ 
the  Engadine.     Although  neither  their  soil  nor  cli- 
mate are  favourable  to  agriculture,  gardens  and  cul- 
tivated fields  are  seen  on  perilous  declivities,  inac- 
cessible to  cattle  and  the  plough,  and  where  manure, 
and  often  the  soil  itself,  are  carried  up  by  hand. 
Their  domestic  manu&ctures  are  numerous  and  va- 
ried, and  their  obscure  but  honest  industry,  like  that 
of  their  neighbours,  lays  Europe  under  contribution. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  both  they  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Engadine  lived  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, the  former  being  subjects  of  Austria,  the  latter 
of  those  very  Grisons  so  much  their  inferiors,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  absolute  power  is  still  more  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences  to  those  who  exert,  than 
to  those  against  whom  it  is  exerted. 

Although  the  Rhine,  at  times  overflowing  the  most 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  encumbers  their  fields 
with  sand  and  stcxies,  yet  the  industry  of  their  neigh- 
bours would  soon  have  removed  such  difficulties; 
whilst  so  great  is  the  mismanagonent  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  that  even  fiiel  is  becoming  scarce,  owing 
to  the  dilapidation  of  the  forests ;  and  the  people,  in 
many  places,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning 
dry  COW' dung. 
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The  frequent  remonstrances  of  the  Valteline  and 
Chiavenna,  respecting  their  numerous  grievances, 
had  always  been  in  vain ;  and  they  had  just  expe- 
rienced a  fresh  denial  of  justice,  when  the  Frendi 
revolution  burst  forth,  exciting  all  their  feelings  in 
ita  favour,  wUlst  the  Salis  party  as  naturally  de* 
clared  against  it.  Hitherto,  from  a  spirit  of  opposi-^ 
tion  to  France,  by  whom  the  Salis  party  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  supported,  the  Austrian  court 
had  countenanced  the  discontented  provinces ;  but 
now  a  change  took  place,  and  the  Salis  party  apply- 
ing themselves,  not  without  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, to  supplant  their  opponents,  and  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Austria,  actually  abetted  the  seizure 
of  Lemonville,  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  who, 
paiSsing  through  the  Grisons,  was  purposely  misled  into 
the  Milanese  territory,  and  mkde  prisoner.  The  Salis 
took  care  that  their  secret  agency,  in  this  somewliaA 
treacherous  afiair,  should  not  remain  unknown,  whilst 
the  complaints  of  the  other  party  marked  ttieir  grow- 
ing attachment  for  republican  France.  The  progress 
of  the  new  opinions  was  further  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  the  people,  in  which  various 
reforms  were  proposed,  some  individuals  banished, 
foreign  orders  prohibited,  and  tides  of  nobility  abor 
lished.  A  scarcity  of  grain,  in  1 794,  threatened  the 
Salis  party  with  popular  discontents,  but  they  found 
means  to  weather  the  storm. 

At  length,  Buonaparte  being  victorious  in  Italy, 
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the  provinces  of  Valteline,  Ghiaveima,  and  Boromeo 
imagined  that  the  time  was  come  for  obtaining  their 
independence,  and  Buonaparte  at  iGrst  oflfered  his 
mediation ;  but  whilst  the  patriots  among  their  sore- 
reigns  of  the  Orisons  were  urging,  and  the  Salis  party 
opposing,  its  aooeptance,  he  decided  their  fate  by  iii- 
coiporating  them  with  his  Cisalpine  republic.  Nor 
did  the  Frendi  rulers  stop  here ;  their  next  idea  was 
to  unite  the  Orisons  themselves  with  the  republic  of 
Switzerland ;  a  proposition  which  at  first  rallied  aD 
parties  against  them,  but  of  which  the  Austrians,  tak- 
ing advantage  to  occupy  the  country,  and  the  anti- 
Oallican  party  to  persecute  the  patriots,  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  treated  by  the  French  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try; sixty-one  individuals  being  sent  prisoners  to 
France,  not  to  be  released  till  the  Helvetic  constitu- 
tion was  accepted.  A  provisional  government,  or 
rather,  as  in  Switzerland,  a  systematic  organization 
of  plunder,  had  been  established  by  the  French ;  but 
the  exactions  of  cme  of  their  commissaries  at  Dissentis 
occasioned  an  insurrecticm,  in  which  he  and  about  one 
hundred  of  his  countrymen  were  killed,  and  the  whcde 
French  force  driven  back  twelve  leagues  to  Cpire,  by 
the  peasants,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could 
find.  The  Austrians  re-entered  the  country  in  May, 
seized  seventy-eight  citizens,  and  sent  them  to  In- 
spruck  as  hostages  for  those  detained  in  France ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  French  were  again 
completely  masters,  and  the  Orisons  had  to  submit  to 
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the  Helvetic  oonstitutioni  and  to  all  the  other  consti- 
tutions which  they  chose  to  establish  in  succession. 

At  the  general  peace  in  1814,  the  Orisons  put  in 
their  claim  to  their  ancient  provinces  of  Valtiline, 
Boromeo,  and  Chiavenna,  which  were,  however,  given 
to  Austria  by  the  powers  in  congress  at  Vienna. 
This  measure  might  be  morally  justified  by  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Grisons  to  admit  their  former  subjects  to 
an  equal  participation  of  political  rights ;  yet,  as  that 
congress  professed  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland upon  the  most  solid  and  permanent  basis,  it 
seems  obvious  that  these  avenues  to  the  Splugen  and 
other  Alpine  passes  should  have  been  restored  to  her 
keeping. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

4 

CoMtUntkni  of  fi6ni»--U]iioii  of  tbe  Cwtonc  weakened  by  the  0ifin«nc6  of 

Reli^on. 

Among  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  Beme  stands  pre- 
eminent,  affording  the  purest  model  of  that  spe- 
cies of  government  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
repubKc.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth were,  as  has  been  already  shown,  nobles* 
of  the  vicinity ;  seeking,  by  their  union,  the  protec- 
tion of  numbers  against  other  nobles,  principally 
the  coimts  of  Kibourg,  more  powerfiil  than  them- 
selves, and  choosing  the  humble  station  of  burghers 
of  a  town  for  the  sake  of  personal  independence.  Any 
freeman,  however,  any  man  who  could  not  be  proved 
within  a  year  to  be  a  serf,  was  received  a  burgher  as 

*  There  are  only  six  families  remaining  of  these  burghers  of 
noble  origin;  the  d'Erlachs,  who  alone  were  among  tbe  early 
founders,  de  Diesbachs,  de  Mulinens,  de  Wattevilles,  de  Bonstettens, 
and  de  Loutemaus.  Some  other  families  are  allowed  to  be  very 
ancient,  such  as  the  Hallwyls,  whose  origin  is  such,  that  they  might 
have  disdained  to  be  ranked  with  any  at  Beme ;  their  family  seat  is 
in  the  Argovie,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  took  part  in  the  revo« 
lution  on  the  popular  side.  In  the  families  above  mentioned,  six 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  council  by  the  side  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  republic,  and  have  precedence  before  all  other  members,  vbich 
is  the  extent  of  their  advantages. 
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madily  as  any  baxon»  provided  he  appeared  able  and 
willing  to  wield  a  sword,  and  could  provide  a  house 
for  himself  The  great  mixture  of  noble  blood  among 
the  early  population  of  Berne,  and  the  chivalrous 
habits  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  impressed  upon  the 
eoarser  valour  of  the  rest  a  certain  elevaticm  and 
dignity  which  became  the  national  characteristic,  and 
can  be  traced  through  the  five  or  six  centuries  of  ex- 
istence of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  what  the  original  constitution  of 
Berne  might  exactly  have  been ;  a  rude  association, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  strongest  and  the  ablest  ruled : 
eqpoal  rights  among  unequal  men  are  not  those  of 
nature.  Hie  people,  or  rather  the  heads  of  families, 
elected  yearly  their  magistrates,  an  avoyer,  and  four 
bannerets,  military  chiefs,  rarely  from  among  the 
nobles,  of  the  four  trades  of  the  town  *  who  chose  six- 
teen assistants  or  counsellors ;  and  their  legal  de- 
cisions were  liable  to  an  appeal  to  the  Aulic  council 
(X  the  empire.  Early  documents,  still  extant,  were 
made  out  in  the  name  of  the  avoyer,  the  coun- 
cils, and  all  the  citizens  of  Berne :  such  expressions  as 
cotnmune  consilium^  univerm  cimbus,  universi  burgenm, 
occur  frequently  in  them.  We  may  safely  conclude, 
that  the  mode  of  government  was  for  several  centuries 
democratical -j".     The  freedom  of  election  did  not,  hoW'» 

*  The  bakers,  smiths,  tanners,  and  butchers. 

t  The  town  of  Berne,  says  Muller,  was  distinguished  in  the  fif^* 
teenth  century  by  the  general  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  people 
Vol.  IL  9  0 
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erer,  pteveat  the  dioice  frcxn  falliog  generally  oa 
the  nobles,  and  the  more  oonsideraUe  citizens:  the 
aame  names  recur  frequently  in  the  magistracy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  peo][Ae  attached  mudi  im- 
pcfftaoce  to  legislative  rights  and  legislative  {uncti<»as, 
fi)r  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  a  fine  on  those  who 
dectined servii]^  in  a  public  capacity;  and  the  ge- 
nonl  assemblies  fidling  into  disuse,  a  council,  de- 
yyi^matofi  the  9were^  cauncUy  the  grand  councU^  or 
the  two  hmdred^  was  instituted;  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
public  docummt  as  early  as  the  year  1294*.  The 
members,  at  one  time  more  than  three  hundred,  were 
cfaos^i  by  the  bann^els,  and  the  sixteen  from  among 
the  generality  of  the  burghers ;  but,  in  time,  thdbr 
choice  fell  always  upcxi  certain  &milies,  the  number 
of  which  varied  a  good  deal ;  and  this  concentration 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Reformaticxi^  when 
dburcfa  lands  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, public  ^n][Aoyments,  or  at  least  places  of  bai- 
liffii,  became  valuable.  During  the  heroic  period  of 
Switzerland,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^ 

had  in  their  magistrates,  and  the  consdousness  in  every  individual 
that  he  might  aspire  to  any  office  in  the  state ;  a  circumstance  90 
^isive,  that  the  fieel^igfi  of  magnanimity  and  pnde  sttU  observsble 
in  the  Turkish  nation,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  its  institutions, 
may  be  traced  to  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  to  men  of  the 
most^^hscnre  ranks  of  rimg  to  die  highest  dignities. 

*The  constitution  of  Cologne  seems  to  have  been  thv  model  of 
4MMe  of  the  Swiss  towns,  and  Cologne  itself  imitated,  those  erf  ihe 
U^wns  in  Lombardy. 
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the  nmnber  of  burghers  was  at  one  time  evm  tbiiiy 

thousmid;  hut  the  councils  passed  a  law,  in  16I9» 

excluding  the  country  bui^^ers  (Ausbiirgers)  fioai 

any  share  in  the  government ;  and  in  the  years  l€3^i. 

1643,  and  1669,  new  measures  were  taken  to  secure 

permaoiently  the  retgning  families  (reg^mfii^'fdhigi^ 

biirg^g),  m  diey  are  caUed  at  Berne.    In  1684,, 

tb^ir  names  were  recorded  in  chaneery ;  the  number 

<^  these  familiea  was  then  about  one  hundred  an^ 

fifty ;  but  it  increased  after  that  period ;  and,  in  the 

year  1782,  it  was  fixed  permasneolly  at  two  hundred 

and  thirty-six.    Hie  government  wa3  then  composed 

(we  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  wM^ 

it  is  now),  of  several  councils,  of  rather  c^  one  (^ 

sovereign  council,  or  the  two  hundred),  and  dPbranchea 

0S  that  council:  iBt,  The  seixate,  which  is  a.  s^li^on 

<^  tifwty-five  counseUors,  i»resided  by  the  avoyer, 

to  whom  the  exeeuttve  and  judicial  departments  bo^ 

bng:  2d,  The  9$erja  cmmitt6c,  a)QqpK)6ed  of  a  smaJktf 

sdection  of  fi^ve  or  six  qouns^ocs,  pr^ided  likewise 

by.  the  avoyers:   and  3d,  The  sixtew*  chosen  by 

kls  from  amcni^  the  bafiiffs  or  e^vemors  of  distriflii^ 

vdio  had  served  thdor  time ;  their  ftmctioiie  were  of 

less  importanoeu    Besides  the  mcwt  anrnniff^G  above* 

nentioned^  there  weoe  t&e  iwa  amnrtt  comadlar^^,  being 

tbS'tiro  youngest  members  of  die  tea  huiidr€d  ;  whose 

ftmliaBS  weie  to  overhxA:  the  poodbuat  of  the  mem-, 

beie  of  gDweymneat  firam  the  hi|^M«t  to  the  low9frt, 

and  lafiMrm  against  any  .tieq[>a8e  or  abuses.    I^ieir 

8  D  « 
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fancrimw  haTe  heea  oompared  to  those  of  the  Roman 
tribunes ;  ^vfaile  those  of  the  secret  committee  were  the 
reverse,  i)eing  employed  in  watdiing  the  people.  No 
great  degree  of  activity  or  oonsci^itious  zeal  would 
mturally  be  expeoted  on  the  part  of  this  censorship 
of  magistrates  against  their  brethren :  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  trust  reposed  in  item  by  individuals,  denounc- 
ing powerful  BQ^nbers  of  the  govemm^it,  against 
whom  they  did  not  choose  to  appear,  never  was  be- 
trayed ;  and  that  they  always  brought  forward  tjie 
complaints  fid&fuDy,  the  council  generally  paying 
great  attention  to  their  communications. 

Smoe  the  year  1787,  whenever  patrician  fisunilies 
to  the  number  of  five  had  become  extinct,  they  were 
replaced  by  three  femilies  of  the  (German  dominions, 
and  two  ftcxn  the  Romand  or  Ti^fs  de  Vuud.  The 
sovereign  council  was  recruited  out  of  the  whole  body 
of  burghers  apparently,  but  in  &ct  out  of  sevaity^six 
fiunilies,  who  stood,  by  a  sort  of  prescrqitive  right,  at 
the  head  among  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  fami- 
lies of  burghers ;  and  even  among  these  there  were 
only  twenty  families  decidecfly  paramount,  and  thef 
fifiy-six  others  formed  a  sort  of  opposition,  not  without 
utility  in  the  state,  as  we  shall  see,  afterwards. 

Vacancies  in  the  council,  by  death  or  otherwise^ 
Vrere  not  filled  tmtil  there  w&re  mdre  than  eij^ty , 
which  happened  every  eight  or  ten  years.  19ie  fac- 
tion took  place  on  the  Monday  after  Easter,  out  of  a 
list  of  all  the' burghers  aboVe  tw^itynine  years'  of 
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age»  submitted  to  the  electors,  who  were  forty-five  in 
number;  viz. r the  two  avoyers,  (first  magistrates  for 
life,  or  at  least,  always  re-elected,  and  alternating 
every  year  in  their  functions,)  the  members  of  the 
council  of  sixteen,  the  members  of  the  senate^  and  two 
more  public  officers.  These  ejectors  gave  generally 
to  the  mass  of  new  governing  burghers  one  or  two 
places  in  the  sovereign  council ;  choosing  among  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  class  of  professional  or 
even  tradesmen,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Berne.  The  privileged  famiUes  furnished 
the  remainder ;  first,  however,  each  of  the  electord^ 
designating  a  near  relation,  son,  or  son-in-law,  who 
never  was  rejected.  In  1796,  the  sovereign  council 
had  twenty 4wo  Steigners,  fifl:een  Watte villes,  fourteen 
Jenners,  twelve  Tschamers,  eleven  Qraffeprieds,  ten 
Sinners,  nine  Fischers,  eight  Diesbachs,  eight  Mays, 
seven  Wagners,  six  Frischings,  six  d'Erlachs,  six 
Efiinguers,  six  Stettlers,  six  Thormanns,  five  Sturlers, 
five  Bonstettens,  five  Mirchbergs,  five  Herberts,  five^ 
Tavels,  five  Mullinens,  and  five  Manuels,  ^c.  SfC. ; 
twenty-three  families  thus  bringing  in  one  hundred 
and«eighty-two  members  of  their  own  names,  besides 
those  who  might  be  otherwise  connected  with  them. 
This  election,  the  sole  object  of  ambition  in  a  small 
community,  of  course  excited  the.  greatest  fennent 
during  the  whole  preceding  winter ;  every  candidate 
regularly  performing  his  toumies,  or  visits,  to  the 
electors;  the  heads  of* families  proposing  mutually 
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their  friends  to  each  other,  and  agreeing  upon  ike 
terms  of  mutual  support.  But  it  was  especially  from 
the  holy  Thursday  (the  day  on  which  the  sixteen  were 
appointed  by  lot)  to  the  Monday  following,  that  the 
greatest  aodvity  was  displayed  among  the  negotiators  ; 
and  somehow  there  ^was  not  an  unmarried  young 
lady  in  the  families  of  the  electors,  whatever  her  per- 
sonal qualities,  who  did  not  all  at  once  become  the  ob- 
ject of  a  grande  fosnan^  and  did  not  all  actually  go  off 
before  the  end  of  that  eventM  week.  The  people  at 
large  were  mere  spectators  of  this  high  game  played 
over  their  heads  by  their  rulers,  and  to  all  appearance 
at  their  expense.  The  magnificent  and  sovereign  lards 
selected  from  their  own  casts  all  the  public  officers  in 
the  different  departments ;  they  made  laws  and  ex* 
ecuted  them ;  they  sate  on  the  bench  as  judges,  and 
pleaded  at  the  bar  as  advocates ;  in  short,  united  in  their 
own  persons  all  functions  and  all  powers.  In  theory^ 
these  might  well  be  deemed  the  elements  c^  a  most 
detestable  state  of  things ;  i»  practice,  it  was  a  go- 
vernment under  whidi  a  permanent  peace  of  two  cen- 
turies, and  the  strictest  ecx}nomy  and  fidelity^  had 
made  it  unnecessary  to  raise  any  money  fix>m  the 
people,  except  tithes^  which,  besictes  the  very  mode* 
rate  salary  of  the  clergy,  siqjported  public  sdiools. 
Other  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  puUic  lands  and 
forests,  the  moderate  net  proceeds  of  subject  district^i 
and  prindpally  the  interest  an  money  lent  out,  actually 
exceeded  the  wants  of  government.    Hie  right  df 
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taxation  was  untried,  and  remained  a  dead  letter. 
This  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the  current  expenses 
placed  the  government  in  a  predicamait  of  which  there 
is  not  another  example — that  of  paying  the  people, 
instead  of  being  paid  by  them ;  it  actually  laid  out 
every  year  more  money  than  was  raised  by  taxes. 

The  diief  magistrate  of  the  state  (avoyer)  received 
about  400/.  sterhng  annually ;  a  senator  (being  also  a 
diief  judge)  less  than  160/.  sterling.  The  members 
of  the  sovereign  council  served  without  emolument, 
and  attended  to  their  duty  in  the  different  departments 
cf  state,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  throughout 
the  year.  Their  only  chance  of  remuneration  was 
their  appointment  as  baUlis,  with  an  income  averaging 
at  most  600/.  sterling  a-year,  of  which  they  might 
save  half  during  the  six  years  of  their  administration. 
This,  with  commissions  in  foreign  service,  formed  the 
narrow  foundation  of  patrician  fortunes. 

It  was  a  government  under  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  speedy,  and  certainly  incorrupt- 
ible, in  the  highest  tribunal  at  least  (the  senate),  being 
the  court  of  appeal,  to  the  revision  of  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  provincial  judges  appointed  by  the  inha- 
bitants were  carried.  General  chaiges  of  partiality 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  numerous  revolu- 
tionary writers  of  our  own  time,  but  we  have  seen  very 
few  cases  clearly  made  out.  Giriminal  trials,  although 
not  absolutely  public,  were  not  secret ;  the  depositions 
were  taken  out  of  court,  but  witnesses  were  confronted 
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^rith  the  prisoner.  The  rack  remained  in  the  code  i 
but  had  not  bemi  inflicted  since  the  middle  of  the  labt 
cmtury*.  Itwtusa  govemm^it,  in  short,  uluieri/diicfa, 
since  its  foundation,  history  records  only  two  instances 
of  popular  insurrection  from  political  motives :  viz.,  in 
the  years  1384  and  1631  f,  between  a  defenceless 
magistracy,  commanding  a  standing  force  of  three 
hundred  regulars,  and  a  warlike  peq>le,  among  whom 
every  man  from  the  age  of  sixteen  was  provided  with 


*  The  ca|Mtal  condemuations  in  the  canton  of  Berne  during  the 
last  seventeen  years,  on  a  population  of  350,000  souls,  were  as 
follow : 


IffEK 

WOMEN 

Premeditated  murders 

9 

1 

Infanticides      ... 

4 

1 

2 

Incendiaries     .    •     - 

1 

1 

Homicides       -     -     - 

5 

0 

Robberies  with  violence 

9 

0 

25  4 

The  crimes  were  mostly  personal  violence,  and  comparatively  few 
robberies. 

t  The  insurrection  which  cost  Henri  his  life,  in  IT^il*  ^vas  not  a 
popular  insurrection,  but  a  struggle  between  two  aristocratic  factions. 
A  Bernese  peasant  of  the  Emmethal,  urged  by  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  join  them,  answered  bluntly,  that  he  liked  masters  already 
fatf  better  than  lean  ones  who  wanted  fattening.  Henri  himself  ob*' 
tained  some  celebrity  by  a  pun  made  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  executioner,  frightened  at  the  idea  of  performing 
his  office  on  a  member  of  the  sovereign  council,  missing  his  neck, 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  Henri,  turning  to  him*  said  in  thtt 
fiernese  patois  (the  merit  of  a  pun  evaporates  in  a  translation),  '*  You 
execute  as  your  masters  decree!"  and  replacing  himself  very  coolly, 
waited  for  a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  bloW. 
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anus,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  than.  The  meaiiMt 
peasant  might  at  all  times  find  access  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, present  his  petition,  and  state  his  grievaooes. 

With  this  outline  of  things  before  him,  it  becomes  a 

prudent  observer  not  to  admit  lightly  the  accusations 

of  tyranny  bestowed  in  our  days  upon  the  oligarchy 

of  Berne.     There  never  was  an  arbitrary  government 

^^  guilty  of  fewer  acts  of  oppression ;  none  ever  enjoyed 

^  to  so  high  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  at 

large.     It  was  literally  a  government  de  confance  ;  in 

which  none  of  the  constitutional  precautions  against 

e  misrule  had  been  taken,  nor  any  check  introduced, 

simply  because  confidence  never  was  betrayed,  and 

no  danger  apprehended. 

The  finances  were  administered  with  exemplary 
regularity  and  economy,  like  those  of  a  well-ordered 
family.  A  committee  of  finance  received  the  yearly 
account  of  the  collectors,  and  made  out  an  a^r^ate 
statement,  submitted  to  the  sovereign  council,. where 
any  member  might  make  objections,  and  institute  in-r 
quiries.  There  were  very  few  instances  of  peculation, 
exactions,  or  breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  inferior 
i^ents ;  none  ever  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
government.  We  have  on  this  point  the  honourable 
testimony  of  a  determined,;  active,  and  open  enemy  of 
Berne  (Colonel  Laharpe,)  who  declared  to  us,  that  Lc 
gouoermment  de  Bertie  est  le  plus  integre  qui  existe. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  when  the  means 
of  rendering  money  profitable  were  unknown,  and 
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vAien  a  public  hoard  was  deemed  a  good  pcditical 
measure,  the  economical  statesmen  of  Berne  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  locking  up,  in  the  vaults  of  their  state- 
house,  whatever  they  could  spare  at  the  end  of  each 
year.    The  four  bannerets  and  the  treasurer  had  each 
a  key  to  difierent  locks ;  every  sum  brought  in,  or 
taken  out,  was  carefully  recorded,  and  the  document 
filed,  but  not  entered  in  an  account  book.    To  know 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  deposited  in  the  vaults 
would,  therefore,  have  required  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  separate  documents ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  known  at  Berne  until  a  French  army  came,  and 
assisted  in  the  reckoning. 

The  fortunes  of  patrician  families  were  very  nuxle- 
rate ;  scarcely  three  reached  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  very  few  one  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  a  year.    Many  Bernese  farmei^ 
might  be  found  richer  than  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  who 
were  themselves  farmers  of  their  own  estates,  and 
divided  their  time  between  the  affiiirs  of  the  public 
and  those  of  their  fiunilies.  In  order  to  provide  against 
unforeseen  accidents,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing a  family  purse,  often  enriched  by  legades,  und 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  pounds  sterling,  from  two 
to  five  generally,  laid  out  at  interest,  finom  which  any 
decayed  member  of  the  fiunily  received  assistance. 
This  system  was  even  followed  by  the  govemm»it  so 
&r  as  even  to  discourage  industry. 
Switzerland  i^  not  a  fruitful  country ;  the  extent  of 
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arable  land  is  very  limited,  the  seasons  variable ;  crops 
are  upon  tbe  whole  more  liable  to  failures  than  in  most 
other  countries,  and  in  conunc»i  times  it  scarcely  raises 
food  sufikdeht  for  its  oirai  consumption.  A  scarcity  of 
com,  in  particular,  was  often  felt,  absolutely  requiring 
supplies  from  foreign  countries  once  in  twenty  years : 
a  Seunine  might  have  been  the  result  of  restrictions  on 
exportation  of  grain  severely  enforced  by  her  neigh* 
hours.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  government  of 
Berne  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  public 
granaries  in  various  parts  of  the  canton ;  they  were 
administered  with  great  care  and  integrity,  and  were 
often  sufficient  to  assist  the  other  cantons.  Their  uti« 
lity  and  necessity  appeared  so  obvious,  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
revolution  of  1798,  during  which  their  granaries  were 
dilapidated  and  neglected,  at  the  very  period  of  a 
fidlure  of  crops  and  prohibition  of  trade,  was  an  imme* 
diate  &mine ;  yet  the  difficulties  fell  far  short  of  such 
an  extremity.  A  still  worse  year  recurred  soon  afta 
(1802)  without  worse  consequences ;  the  evil  working 
its  own  remedy,  without  any  assistance  on  tl^e  part  of 
government.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certaiUi  that  in  a 
country  so  peculiarly  situated,  public  granaries  are  not 
very  proper,  or  a  duty  on  importation,  operating  as  a 
bounty  to  com  growers. 

The  government  of  Berne  did  not  encourage  commerce 
and  manufiictures,  nor,  indeed,  arts  or  sciences ;  and  the 
Only  brandi  of  industry  at  all  flourishing  was  husbandry. 


U9     i  /  »sipnv^%  or  me  «:b»ciy  or 


h  Ml*  iU  prur:ip*€£  aad  in  poctioe  a 
ycnooeDly  aft»kr  ^y,  in-^eed,  b.2t  kindL  It  oertaiiity 
Mgbt  be  deemed  bduiid-lKmd  in  sooie  leqieots ;  and 
from  Ujie  fji^em  of  a  treaaue,  hoarded  for  four  or  five 
(Dentuhes,  we  niigfal  judge  of  its  geo^al  prinriplea 

Tbe  patndaiiA  ha^e  been  accused  of  a  fixed  design 
of  keeping  6awn  all  otfa^  classes  of  society.  Rich 
■M^chaoU  izii^  easily  have  outdone  them  in  point  of 
exp^xi»e;  artii^  or  men  of  letters  mig|it  have  edipsed 
the  taste  and  aocxxiq^famaits  of  their  ezceUencies: 
neitber  dangar  was  to  be  apprehended  finom  the  lidi 
fanner,  who,  howevCT  respectable,  was  not  a  ge&- 

In  point  of  faA^  there  was  no  middle  dass  at  B^me: 
they  were  all  magnifique$  et  mmermnM  seigneurij  at 
sub)$tantial  peasaats ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  may 
be  said  of  all  Switzerland 

Public  establishmmts  of  education  bore  no  sort  <^ 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  institutions.  Country, 
schools  were  too  few,  ill  paid,  and  very  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  and  the  {nrotestant  part  of  Germany : 
the  colleges  or  academies  of  Berne  and  L^inatme,. 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Refimnation  he  the  educa- 
tion of  clergymen,  were  properly  a^tninaries  of  scho-: 
lastic  theobgy. 

The  condition  of  the  sul]jects  of  Bemewas  scarcely 
different  from  that  of  the  Beme^^e  themselves  of  the. 
plebeian  class ;  and  those  of  the  Pays-'de-Vaud,  among. 
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whom  the  revolution  began,  enjoyed  privileges  de- 
nied to  the  othets.  The  advocates  of  emancipation 
in  the  Pays-de-Vaud  set  forth^  that  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  that  province  had  assemblies,  or  States-general, 
the  safeguard  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  which  never  were  called  together  under  the 
government  of  Berne. 

Without  entering  at  all  on  the  defence  made  to  this 
charge  by  the  Bernese,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
right  of  nations  to  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  institutions 
neoessary  for  its  maintenance,  rests  upon  a  broader 
base  than  mere  precedents,  which  we  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  undervalue.  The  adherence  to  forms  and 
established  customs  and  precedents  is  useful  alike  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  that  of  power,  checking 
rash  innovations  on  one  hand,  and  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments  on  the  other:  yet  as  ancient  cust(»ns  and  prece- 
dents had  their  beginning,  so  must  new  ones  be  suf- 
fered to  have  theirs,  when  called  for  by  public  opi- 
nioa,  long  and  generally  established.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  know  whether  the  Pays-de^ 
Vaud  had  States-general  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
lost  them  in  the  sixteenth — ^they  were  such  as  woald 
not  have  been  deemed  worth  having  in  our  days — as 
to  ascertain  whether,  after  three  centuries  of  an  admi- 
nistration mild  and  beneficent,  but  absolute,  public 
opinion  did  not  really,  demand  some  concessions  to 
the  subjects  in  the  way  of  self-government ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  did. 
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''  Tbey  lay  (Berne)  scarce  any  tftxes  upon  th^ 
•ubjectet  who  are  certainly  the  most  free  and  cesy  of 
aay  of  the  world,"  said  Stanym,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1714*.  ''  But  for  what  I  can  obsenre,"  he  adds, 
**  the  subjects  think  no  mildness  in  the  goY^nunent 
caa  make  them  amends  finr  the  hardships  ctf  being  ex- 
duded  finam  their  share  of  it." 

GiblxHi'g  Essay  on  the  Govemmrat  c^  Beme^  writ- 
ton  in  his  youth,  when  residing  in  the  Pays-de-Foud, 
is  another  evidence  in  the  case,  showing,  by  the  very 
ezagg^ation  of  its  tone,  what  public  opinion  wa« 
nearly  half  a  cmtury  be£>re  the  revdution.  Hieo- 
reiical  cpjMressioQ,  if  not  an  injustim,  is^  at  any  rate, 
a  fiuilt  im  eaonnky  to  material  (qpfHression :  it  is  to 
^  M  aa  important  that  the  peo|de  shouki  think 
th^  are  wdl  used,  as  that  they  reafly  be  so^-JVem 
de /Mvie  jofe  emt  Amia,  says  the  organ  of  Divine  wisdom 
iladil  When  the  state  of  civilization  is  so  £ur  ad- 
vanced that  mcaral  ^oyment  becomes  one  of  tlie 
niBcessaries  of  life,  and  the  humiliarirwi  attached,  not 
to  legal  restraiirts,  but  to  l^al  exclusion,  ha:6ditary 
and  irrevocable,  wd^  iqpon  men  vrith  more  fince 
llian  physical  evil,  no  dvil  institutions  are  «afe  wliidi 
Qfverlook  this  disposition,  and  wound  this  feeling. 
The  foundations  of  society,  undenmned  by  deg^ees^ 
may  stilt  show  a  fidr  fece  above-ground ;  but  die 
least  shake  wiU  pull  down  the  hoSow  stmcture.    Ob^- 

^  Staoymn  was  a  Britisli  minister  in  Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of 
Ae  last  centary. 
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di&ace,  in  the  most  fayourable  hypothesis,  becomes 
mere  resignation ;  it  is  only  lent  provisionally,  and. 
without  an  appearance  of  rebellion,  the  peace  qC 
society  hangs  on  a  thread.  It  is  not  material  iQter-* 
ests^  nor  a  rivality  of  power  necessarily  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  which  ei^cite  the  most  general  dis^^ 
cont^ts,  or  kindle  the  most  deadly  hatred,  but  the 
violation  of  Ssivourite  doctrines  and  {^ruiciples;  an4 
the  feeling  may  operate  on  a  whdb  people  at  gnoQ 
with  a  degree  of  force  amounting  to  fanaticism. 
Mere  vulgar  ambition  may  be  checked  or  bribed^ 
but  there  is  no  possible  compromise  with  martyrs  { 
nor  is  it  necessary  the  object  should  be  ve^  impor^ 
tant  to  create  this  enthusiastic  devotedness^.  How- 
ever interested  and  selfish  men  in  general  may  be^ 
this  disposition  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly.  Th9 
school  of  Buonaparte,  in  France,  believes  in  no  prin- 
ciples amoi^  men,  and  some  of  the  disciples  of  that 
sdiool  boast  of  it  openly :  yet  their  master  was  him? 
self  the  dupe  of  this  exaggeration ;  and  while  rely* 
ing  oa  his  usual  agents,  fear  and  interest,  it  was 
popular  enthusiasm  and  principles  which  dethrcmed 
him.    Civil  liberty  is  the  end  of  political  institutions ; 

*  For  instance,  their  excellencies  of  Berne  had  the  privilege  of 
shooting  snipes  (jgrives)  in  the  vineyards  of  their  subjects  of  the 
Pa^^th-k^audf  viiikt  the  propri«tom  thanadies  were  exduded 
from  the  sport  without  special  petmissioo^  It  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  how  many  of  the  latter  were  converted  to  revolutionary 
principles  from  the  feeling  nourished  by  this  apparently  trifling 
gmvjttoty-aitlieugh  Ihey  had  mudi  to  apprehend  from  a  revolutioii. 
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yet  does  the  attainmait  of  that  end  excite  less  en- 
thusiasm than  the  attainment  of  the  means,  as  the 
miser  sacrifices  all  his  life,  present  enjoyment  to  the 
abstract  and  indefinite  power  of  enjoying  in  future. 

Mudi  has  been  said  of  the  large  sums  drawn  away 
firom  the  Pays-de-Vaud  by  Beme ;  the  complaint  is 
as  old  as  Gibbon's  time  (1 756),  and  probably  much 
older ;  the  fact  was,  that  the  government  collected,  in 
money  and  produce,  arising  from  the  old  church 
tithes,  which  had  not  ceased  to  be  collected  at  the 
Reformation,  firom  salt-works,  and  fi*om  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  real  property  (lands  and  rents),  nearly 
one  miUicHi  and  a  half  of  livres,  Swiss  mcMiey,  of 
which  six  hundred  thousand  (24,000/.  sterling)  went 
to  Beme;  viz.,  about  four  hundred  thousand  net  re- 
venue to  the  government,  and  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  shape  of  annual  savings  made  by  the  bail- 
lies  and  other  officers  of  government,  all  Bemese 
men;  the  rest,  say  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
livers,  was  spent  in  the  country.  Some  party  writers 
carry  their  estimation  of  the  net  reveiwe  of  the 
Pays-de-Vaud  much  higher. 

The  enemies  of  the  Bemese  government  give,  as 
a  proof  of  its  inherent  defects,  the  superior  industry, 
wealth,  and  mental  cultivation,  of  the  people  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  although  evidently  a  part  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
detached  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  placed  iinder 
the  dominion  of  ^  foreign  prince  (the  King  of  Prussia), 
who,  without  doing  much  for  his  diminutive  and  far- 
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distant  principality,  had  not  at  least  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  doing  for  themselves,  or  checked 
the  natural  tendency,  to  improvement.  They  pro- 
duce Geneva  as  a  still  stronger  instance  of  superi- 
ority in  a  people  of  similar  origin,  and  living  alnM)St 
under  the  same  roof.  We  imagine  the  friends  of 
Berne  must  plead  guilty  here,  and  admit  there 
was  really  something  of  a  torpid  nature  in  the  Ber- 
nese institutions  ;  a  certain  want  of  proper  excite- 
ments. Their  subjects  were,  in  truth,  so  well  off, 
and  felt  so  comfortable,  that  they  were  apt  to  go  to 
sleep. 

We  have  heard  well-informed  Bernese  ascribe  the 
most  salutary  influence  to  the  sudden  admission  of 
about  eighty  new  members  into  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil every  eight  or  ten  years.  These  new  members 
were  generally  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  eager 
to  signalize  themselves  by  .the  correction  of  abuses, 
which  their  long  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment* had  accustomed  them  to  investigate 
with  no  partial  eye.      Many  improvements  in  the 

laws  and  administration  took  their  date,  it  is  said, 
from  these  elections,  which   kept   up    a   due    de- 
gree  of  zeal  and  emulation  among  the  counsellors  of 
state. 
The  gradual  recruiting  of  a  few  new  members 

*  The  age  required  is  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  opportunities 

for  election  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  only  once  in  eight  or  ten 
years. 

Vol.  II,  «  B 
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crveiy  year  wouHl  not  have  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose; their  activity  being  Icat  in  the  inq^racticsMe 
mass  of  tlie  old  ones.    In  a  homogeneous  aristocracy 
fike  tfais»  or  in  a  government  like  that  of  Great  Bn- 
tain,  vfith  a  considerable  mixture  ci  aristocracy,  the 
means  of  popular  geneiation  ai^  veiy  valuable ;  the 
suddenness  and  strength  of  their  action  need  not  be 
feafed  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  gov^timent 
possesses  abundant  means  of  sdf-preservation,  and 
&e  renewal  en  masse  of  the  national  councils  is  very 
proper  there:  at  Berne,  from  other  considersktions, 
the  renewal  in  large  portions  at  one  time  is  quite 
sufficient.      Of  all  governm^OLts,  that  in  which  the 
sovereignty  resides  in  a  limited  number  of  individuate 
is  the  most  difiScuh  to  be  maintained :  their  pow^r  is 
deficient  in  that  unity,  pYoEnptness,  and  energy  whidi 
appertain  to  a  monlirchy,  and  has  none  of  the  wdght 
and  popularity  of  democracies ;  at  ^be  same  time  it 
is  apt  to  excite  more  jealousy  than  either  of  the  two 
other  fonns  of  government    A  learned  Bernese  (W. 
Stalker)  observes,  that  the  separation  between  the 
reigning  caste  and  the  subjectcaste  is  fatal  to  both: 
the  one  is  sure  of  being  admitted  to  all  public  em- 
ployments, and  the  other  sure  of  being  excluded ; 
and  the  result  is  paralyzing  equally  to  the  faculties 
of  aU.    The  magistrates,  however,  conscious  of  the 
himiiliation  they  inflict,  endeavour  not  to  increase  it 
by  any  invidious  display  of  magnificence  and  power, 
and  Bffedy  generally,  plainness  and  simplicity ; .  they 


try  to  effq^QM'  ih»n  t»re4itwy  pr«B0gatiye8.  ^*  Ji'Mprijt 
de  J3|KKi«r»tiQa,"  jfayp  MQ«t«»qvi»u,  **  est  ,<jp  /qjn'op 
iBppf^  yertu  .d»n8  i'jpiis^Qreti?."  Wh^n  i^aced  b«r 
twe^xi  the  king  imA  tiie  people  in  fi  jnixe^  mooarcby, 
tiaie  m^n  of  hi^h  ))^»  ra))k>  aAQi  fgituae,  oompo^ing 
this  constitutional  aristocracy,  will  b^  Jealous  o(  ih^ 
«{dmdaitf  of  the  cxoim,  wd  iaol^aed  to  oppose  the 
exGcsfidife  xx^oeittmtion  Gi  power.  Having  much  Jlp 
ioae  by  a  subvj^sion  of  ftm  ecrtf^l^shed  order  of 
socieity,  lihey  will  be  on  ikfaeir  guaxd  agmnat  any  at- 
temfxt  on  ilbe  pact  of  tljie  multitiKie  to  dubvert  it,  and 
Jihus  bdd  >the  scales  even  between  exLtr^tnes.  A 
happy  concurreiice  of  drciHnstanoeg  produced  this 
fare  cnmbyiation  in  England ;  impexfect  at  firat;  dark 
And  rude  as  the  age  in  whidi  it  originated.  In  S  witr 
^seitemd,  a  eortxxf  patriarobal  government  was  the  ire- 
AMlt  of  .QttK|r  wcumstaoQes.  J^atriarohs  like  to  t» 
fibejsed  by  their  .flbildren ;  but  they  take  good  care  of 
thffi9>  and  no  cme  oan  my  1h»t  ^Uio^e  of  B^sne,  for 
ioglanoej  .ace  xw^  adnuraUiy  weU  M,  dbthed,  and 
MigeA.  Tkmfi  we  «QUd  bemfitfts,  not  to  be  sligh^ 
i9)MM¥lwed£:)r.|h9.48J(e,of  jW  e;x|)ierinwnt ;  yet  9Qine 
iQodifieatMMs  w^tre  ifodoubUtdly  caUed  /S»3  mmp  con* 
fifmwm)^h9Com&.nf^  aepring  spirit 

^jD^mi  times. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  mass  of  written  docu* 
ments^  by  which  the  early  history  of  the  French  or 
Romand  part  of  Switzerland  is  elucidated  or  obscured, 
may  perhaps  be  one  hundred  times  greater  th^n  thftt 
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found  in  the  German  part  of  the  country:  whidi 
-se^ns  to  indicate  an  earlier  state  of  civilization,  or  a 
^fiference  of  manners,  and  perhaps  both ;  justice  in 
the  Remand  country  being  administered  principally 
on  written  documents,  in  the  German  part  principally 
on  oral  evidence. 

This  difference  is  still  observable  in  modem  times 
between  southern  and  northern  nations  of  the  Roman 
and  Teutonic  origin ;  it  pervades  the  counting-house 
and  the  cabinet,  afiairs  of  state,  law,  and  commerce  *. 

We  have  seen  what  the  respective  constitutions  of 
the  Swiss  republics  were,  loosely  connected  by  a 
federal  compact,  (the  Eidgenossenchait,  or  sworq  as- 
sociaticm,)  which  had  for  its  object  originally  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  municipal  firanchises  Jonly, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria ; 
for  they  did  not  aim  at  absolute  independence  at 
£rst.  In  process  of  time,  it  became  a  permanent 
aUiance,  offensive  and  defensive ;  and  the  diet,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  all  the  cantons,  met  annually 
to  concert  joint  measures,  without  interfering  witii 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  cantons,  except  in  cases 
of  popular  insurrection,  or  of  disputes  between  some 
of  the  cantons,  of  which  the  diet  were  constituted 
judges,  and  their  decision  carried  into  effect  by  the 

■.  *  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  letter-book  of  a  French  merchant 
18  filled  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  that  an  English  merchant  requires, 
although  the  comparative  extent  of  their  transactions  should  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio. 
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confederates.  The  cantons  were  precluded  from  con- 
tracting individually  any  foreign  alliance,  without  the 
consent  of  the  diet ;  but  retained  their  liberty  entire, 
in  any  thing  which  did  not  directly  concern  the  safety 
of  the  confederation.  They  might  even  forbid  im- 
portation or  exportation  to  and  from  one  another ;  but 
could  not  refuse  free  passage  through  their  respective 
territories,  nor  give  shelter  and  protection  to  con- 
demned criminals. 

.  The  Reformation  occasioned  many  violations  of 
the  federal  compact,  and  impaired  materially  the 
union  of  the  cantons. 

At  last,  the  diet  met  only  for  the  transaction  of 
business  relating  to  the  administration  of  subject: 
provinces  (bailliewicks),  held  jointly  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  between  the  cantops.  The  diet  never 
ventured  on  any  undertaking  of  public  utility,  amelio- 
ration, or  reform,  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years;  there  is  not  a  useful  law  or  a  great  public 
work  which  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  The  general 
confederation  was  always  loose  and  incomplete,  evep 
for  its  essential  object,  mutual  defence  and  foreign  re- 
lations. The  Helvetic  body  was  the  very  reverse  of 
one  and  indivisible ;  and  the  Swiss  themselves,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  very  small  country,  were  always  as 
much  strangers  to  one  another  as  those  of  a  great  engi- 
pire  might  have  been. 


4te 
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Switmlaiid— Systematic  Plunder— Taking  of  Geneva. 

Such  ireus  Siritterland  iftiien  the  Fretfch  i^tdtititih 
burst  out,  and  none  of  the  yarioud  descriptionis  Of 
people  formhig  Ite  population,  telther  «Ubject«  or  ^ve- 
reigiis,  appeared  diispbs^  to  imitate  &eir  heighboi^. 
Swiss  liberty  was  at  first  a  theme  of  Mgh  j[^f  aii^^  khd 
admiration  among  the  Ft^nch  republican^  thm^^Ves, 
by  wboto,  however,  little  more  was  bioWn  of  Bffil- 
iserland  tbaii  ttfe  story  df  WaHam  T^.    This  ikv^^- 
able  disposition  did  mk  fast.    As  earl^  as  the  ^ear 
1790,  the  SWisd  tfoWp^  in  Prtiicie  (elereh  reginients), 
hmahiing  iminfiicted  by  the  spirit  of  ini^bciMinatJenl 
WMch  pervaded  the  maj  at  that  time,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  and  dislike.    Seine  iSwiss  tetikHers,  cff 
Ihe  tegimerit  of  Chftteati-vieuJL,  sent  to  Hhe  g^eys  by 
a  sentence  cS  their  own  oouiairyinen  far  hai^ng  ^bcJcA 
•giafty  of  seditious  practices,  ind  having  plundeted  iSbk 
military  thest,  weite  fiberaited  by  dte  tiew  anlhoriti^, 
admitted  at  the  b^  of  ^e  nactional  asisemWy,  and 
Vbert  recdved  the  hdribute  of  tJte  ^sitlii^ 
victims  of  tyranny.    The  Swiss  te^nieht  tiff  lEht^'k 
was  disarmed  at  Aix,  insulted  and  plundered ;  and 
at  last  came  the  too  well  known  catastrophe  of  the 
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10th  of  August,  1792.  'Hie  SwiB9>  m  gUitr4  at  th^ 
Tuilleries,  assailed  pncT  overpowered  by  a  frantic 
iiiultituda»  were  savagely  put  to  death ;  upwards  of 
sevm  hundred  dead  bodies  c^  officers  aad  soldiers, 
stripped  naked,  lay  exposed  about  the  gardens  and  in 
Ihe  streets,  abandoned  for  two  successive  days  to  th$ 
deiisicm  and  insults  of  the  populace !  Some  more  of 
the  soldiers  thrown  into  jvison  were  soon  aft^  ior 
volved  in  the  massacre  of  September.  A  small  num* 
hfs[  escaped  to  their  own  country,  where  a  multitud9 
pf  j^imiUes  mourned  the  loss  of  near  rdatives ;  and  all 
the  other  Swiss  regiments  in  France  returned  h(»ne 
without  their  pay.  In  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  oen- 
Jtury  the  whole  nation  would  have  risen  in  arms  for 
hffif  these  provocations ;  Init  times  were  greatly 
<^ai^ed,  and  a  d^daratjion  of  neutrality  was  iqill  the 
QDh^nies  <^  France  could  obtain  of  Switzerland. 

The  Pays-de-Vaud  was  from  its  language,  proxi- 
mity to  F^aiooe,  isnd  staite  of  subjecticxi  to  Berne,  a 
.&ir  geld  for  the  aea}  of  revolutionary  missionaries. 
The  anniversary  cf  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  had  been 
.cetebcated  there  two  successive  years  by  a  number  lof 
patriots.  This  was  noticed  at  Berne,  and  resented  as 
an  act  of  incijpii^it  rebellicm,  not  with  sufficient  severity 
to  intimidate,  but  with  quite  enough  .to  increase^  the 
growing  disaffection.  Meantime  a  French  ai?a;iy  occu- 
pied the  bishopric  of  Basle,  conveniently  situated  fi^r 
&eix  military  (^rations  against  Austria ;  and  another 
iWWy  (ixwAding  Savoy,  threatened  Geneva.    Qenwal 
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Montesquieu  lost  the  command  of  it,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  and  saved  his  life  only  by  a  timely  flight,  for 
having  presumed  to  spare  the  little  republic ;  but  an 
agent  dfthe  revolutionary  government,  called  Soulavec, 
sent  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  did  the  work  the  general 
had  dedined ;  a  multitude  of  citizens  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and,  in  imitation  of  France,  tribunals  of  terror 
Were  organized.  After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  the 
Genevese  breathed  again ;  their  envoy  had  a  public 
audience,  and  at  one  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the 
convention  their  flag  was  placed  by  the  side  of  that  rf 
the  United  States. 

In  Switzerland  the  new  principles  were  making  a 
slow  but  sensible  progress,  and  some  reluctant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  difierent  governments  fer  from  stop- 
ping it,  served  only  to  show  the  weakness  of  those 
who  granted  them*  The  abandonment  of  feudal  rights, 
and  emancipation  of  subjects,  together  with  a  more 
liberal  admission  of  citizens  to  the  magistracy,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  stopped  the  growing  ferment, 
depriving  the  rulers  of  France  of  all  pretence  for  their 
meditated  invasion,  or  at  all  events  rendering  its  suc- 
cess much  more  doubtful ;  but,  instead  of  adopting 
bold  and  generous  measures,  the  Swiss  oligardis  erf" 
the  democratic  cantons,  as  well  as  the  others,  disputed 
with  their  subjects,  temporized  with  France,  and  did 
nothing  effectual  to  dispel  the  rising  storm. 

The  government  of  Berne  sent  two  deputies  to  Paris, 
who  neglected  to  make  use,  in  their  negotiation  wifli 
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the  directoirc,  of  the  only  argument  to  which  they  would 
listen,  and  rejected  the  advances  of  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen, then  an  exile  in  Paris,  who  proved  afterwards 
a  very  dangerous  enemy*. 

*  The  history  of  a  private  iDdividual,  Frederic  Cesar  la  Harpe, 
who  was  preceptor  of  Alexander,,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland  at  the  period,  now  under  consideration, 
will  probably  be  deemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  room  in-  a 
note. 

This  gentleman*  bora  m  17^4,  at  Rolle,  a  small  town  of  the  Pays*- 
de-Vaud,  of  a  respectable  family,  received  his  first  education  from  a 
well-informed  father,  and  pursued  his  studies  with,  great  success  at 
the  seminary  of  Heldenstein  in  the  Orisons,  and,  subsequently,  at  Ge- 
neva. He  early  evinced  an  enthusiastic  but  rash  disposition,  a  feel* 
ing  and  acute  mind ;  brought  up  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  hated 
its  forms.  Unfitted. as  he  seemed  to  be-  for  such  a  career,  his  ad- 
vancement in  it  had,  nevertheless,  been  satisfactory,  and  he  had 
reached  the  highest,  rank  to  which  he  could  pretend,  that  of  avocat  d 
la  ckomhre  supreme  des  appellations  Ramandes  ;  for  there  was  between 
a  gentleman  subject  to.  Berne  and  the  meanest  tradesman,  who  was  a 
burgher  of  the  sovereign  city,  an  immense  distance,  which  the  follow- 
ing apparently  slight  incident  made  him  feel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disgust  him  for  ever  with  his  situation,  and  what  he  deemed  the  chef 
Ueu  de  la  tyrannie.  With  his  usual  warmth  he  had  undertaken  a 
cause  offensive  to  the  tribunal,  and  received  from  one  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  he  was  otherwise  in  habits  of  friendship,  a  rebuke  which 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  '*  Que  signifient  ces  innovations  et  ces 
d^sordres  }  nous  ne  voulons  point  de  cet  esprit  Genevois  dans  notre 
Pays-de-Vaud.  Savez  vous  bien  que  vous  n'^tes  que  nos  sujets!" 
The  young  lawyer  indignantly  rejecting  the  qualification  of  '<  sub- 
jects," an  explanation  ensued,  in  which  the  magistrate,  who  loved 
him  personally,  tried  to  soothe  the  irritation  he  had  excited,  but  La 
Harpe  abandoned  his  profession  and  his  country.  He  was  at  Home» 
travelling  with  a  Russian  nobleman,  when  he  received,  through  the 
^aron  de  Grimm,  an  invitation  to  St.  Petersburgh,  repaired  in  1782 
to  that  capital  of  the  north,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  gavemor 
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of  tiie  young  princes  as  secretary,  akhoQ^  with  the  lank  of  colonel, 
which  he  had  held  at  home.  In  tihese  circumstances  a  plan  of  eda- 
catioD  for  the  yoong  princes,  drawn  up  by  him,  having  attracted  the 
aitflion  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  mothar  oi  their  iatiier,  she  de- 
aired  to  see  Colonel  La  Haipe,  and  ultimately  inkmsted  to  him  the 
coDecBtieB  of  his  own  plan*  As  preceptor,  he  conducted  himself, 
duriqgtwelre  yeais,  with  great  aeal and  independence;  severe,  and 
yet  beloved  by  his  pupils,  by  him  at  least  who  at  present  occupies  the 
liuotte.  Among  other  anecdotes  of  tins  illustrious  education,  it  is 
ceported  dbat  tha  inexorable  gov|mor  gave  more  than  once  what  is 
vnlgariy  called  a  coli^  pig  to  his  imperial  pnpils,  to  overcome  their 
«BWillia|^Mss  Co  rise  eariy  ;  and  that  Catherine,  to  whom  compiaintB 
mere  made  oa  the  sublet,  only  langbed  at  the  rigorous  expedient- 
«  Oh  that  I  Buiy  become  an  emperor!^  said  once  tiie  exasperated 
aonof  Paal  to  La  Harpe ;  ^*  I  will  march  an  army  into  Switserland 
le  teach  your  republicans  better  manners."  **  You  have  heard  of 
Ae  ossuaiy  of  Morat,"  was  the  reply ;  **  the  expedition  of  your  im- 
fwrial  bigness  will  only  ser^e  to  replenish  the  wasted  stores  of  that 
glorious  repositoiy  with  Muscovite  instead  of  Burgundian  relics.*' 
But  La  HaqM^s  warmth  of  heart  more  than  made  up  for  his  severity, 
«od  he  communioaled  to  his  pupils  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  and 
above  aH  for  civil  liberty ;  they  read  together,  wjdi  deJigfat,  Plutarch 
and  Tacitus;  English  history,  Locke,  Algernon  Sidney,  Gibbon, 
Mably,  Rousseau,  Duclos,  ^c.  I^e  jealousy  his  successes  at  the 
Rttsrian  court  excited  was  gradually  dissipated  by  bis  entare  disin- 
<terestedness,  which  aimed  at  no  |)ersonal  favours  or  ndvancement ; 
but  neither  distance  nor  change  of  circumstances  had  -effaced  irem 
his  acnory  either  die  Uto^an  dreams  or  heartfelt  resentmeots  of  bis 
youth.  As  soon  as  the  French  revolution  was  announced,  he  saw  in 
it  the  means  of  emancipation  for  the  Pays-de^Vaud,  and  published 
snaay  essays,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  first  revolutionary 
xymptoffls  in  that  country,  partieularly  those  of  July,  1791  • 

The  government  of  Berne  complained  to  a  Hussian  minister,  then 
^  Cobkntat,  of  ibe^countenance  given  by  his  sovereign -to  an  incendiary ; 
tha  kMar,  called  «o  account  by  Catherine^  too'k  upon  himself  to  pto- 
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Fonnio.  llie  transieiil  refK»e  whidi  il  giave  ib  B»o^ 
wa8  fatal  to   Swtt2BeilaQd )   her   neskrality,   wid(ih 

pose,  on  the  part  of  his  oppressed  fellow-citiseos.  i^  reference  to  her 
philosophical  majesty  herself ;  soliciting,  as  the  nighest  favovnr,  that 
Ihe  would  condescend  to  he  imipm.  b^wees  theai  Aod  Beme^  Cathe- 
l&ne  thought  the  clients  of  sneh  an  adt^ate  could  biH  be  ni  Ihe  wroa^ 
and  the  Swiss  patriot  was  only  desired  to  write  oomoie. 

Tlie  enemies  of  M.  La  Hai'pe  in  Russia  obliged  htm  at  last  to  give 
in  bis  resignation  in  1793.  The  empress  desired  to  see  him  once  more, 
and  he  found  her  convinced  that  the  French  revolution  had  consumed 
itself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  coalition ;  but  in  a  con- 
versation which  lasted  two  hours  he  placed  the  question  in  a  new  and 
wholly  different  point  of  view.  Some  days  After  this,  the  Russian 
army  iii  Poland,  which  wu  to  have  joined  that  of  the  allies,  having 
received  counter  orders,  Uie  coincidence  between  this  change  of 
measures,  and  the  conversation,  was  remarked,  And  did  not  diaiinish 
the  ill-will  borne  to  him.  M.  La  Harpe  left  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  very  little  richer  than  when  he  came  to  it,  and  returned  lo 
Geneva,  his  own  country  being  interdicted  to  him.  He  applied  from 
Geneva  for  leave  to  visit  his  father,  then  very  old,  and  on  his  death* 
bed  at  Nion,  ofiering  to  perform  the  journey,  \mder  a  guard,  at  his  own 
expense.  The  hard  and  ii\jadicious  denial  oftfak  requestconfirmed  tte 
hatred  of  a  dangerous  enemy,  wht>  migbt  havie  been  ooociliBled .  Fnm 
this  time  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  he  nevelr  ceased  to  exdCe  the 
svljecta  of  Berne  by  his  writings,  in  which  the  -^evances  were  outrage^ 
ously  exaggerated,  and  to  suggest  specious  ptretenc^  lor  France  to  med- 
dle with  ^e  internal  concerns  of  Switaerlaod,  careless  of  invdving  his 
country  with  a  power  in  whose  views  no  confidence  could  be  placed. 
When  the  consequence  of  the  invasion  became  m«iifest^  he  bitterly 
lamented  it,  and  is  known  to  have  carriei  his  opposition  to  ti»e  op- 
pressive  measures  of  the  French  generals  and  oommissafies  to  soch 
a  length,  as  to  urge  to  the  Helvetic  directory,  of  which  he  wns  a 
member,  the  necessity  of  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  a  prock- 
oution  authorinng  individuals  to  repel  oppression,  and  oppose  fot«e 
to  force  at  aU  risks.  We  are  incHned  to  admit,  on  the  testimony  elf 
fiersons  well  acquaidt^  with  M.  La  Harpe,  and  nt  variailce  With 
him  on  many  points,  that  his  motives  wete  always  purct  and  tbAt  bt 
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ooveied  forty  leagues  oi  frontiers,  without  the  expense 
of  fortresses  und  garrisons,  might  suit  the  policy  x)f 
other  times  ;  but  a  system  of  defence  was  foreign  to 
the  plans  of  revolutionary  France,  and  her  rulers 
wanted  to  make  Switzerland  subservient  to  their 
ftrture  inroads  across  the  Rhine  into  Oermany,  and 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy.     The  French  minister  in 

was  not  actuated  by  private  revenge  or  personal  ambition ;  but  reaUy 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  certain  Utopian  schemes,  founded 
on  the  models  of  antiquity.  Baffled  on  all  sides,  he  retired  to  a 
private  station  in  his  native  town,  declaring  that  three  centuries  of 
servitude  had  unfitted  his  countrymen  for  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Paul  I.  had  withdrawn  the  small  pension  allowed  him  by  Catherine, 
after  twelve  years  of  unrewarded  services.  It  is  now  restored,  but, 
as  is  believed,  without  any  addition. 

When  an  excessive  abuse  of  power  roused  at  last  the  vanquished 
nations  of  Europe,  and  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  victors,  M. 
La  Harpe  was  seen  in  the  camp  of  his  imperial  pupil,  enjoying  his 
intimacy  without  ostentation  or  personal  views,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  him  in  the  principles  of  liberality  upon  which 
he  acted  when  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  the  hand  of  Providence, 
made  him  the  arbiter  of  nations.  There  seems  to  be  such  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  an  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  a 
disciple  of  equality,  that  the  apparent  union  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
interesting ;  it  might  warrant,  besides,  hopes  of  high  benefit  to  man- 
kind if  a  self-controlled  absolute  power,  like  perpetual  motion  in  me- 
chanics/ were  a  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  at  all  worth  trying. 
Frederic  and  Napoleon  would  have  been  patriots — no!  not  patriots, 
but  jacobins — if  they  had  not  been  absolute  roonarchs :  seated  on  a 
constitutional  throne,  they  would  have  been  able  rulers.  The 
character  of  men  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  pupil  of  the  Swiss  philosopher  once 
said  of  himself  to  Madame  de  Stael,  that  he  was  tm  keureux  accidetU ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  accidents  to  last,  and  tyranny  is  forced 
on  an  absolute  prince,  as  the  use  of  bolts  and  bars  on  the  keeper  6f 
a  gaol. 
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Switeerland  (M.  Barthelemy)  coDtributed,  without  iiw 
tending  it,  to  the  ruin  of  that  country,  by  the  confi<^ 
dence  and  security  which  his  personal  character  in- 
spired :  he  is  known  to  have  opposed,  as  long  as  he 
could  do  it,  the  meditated  invasion ;  and  although 
Camot  was  sensible  of  the  facilities  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland  might  oflfer  for  penetrating  into  Austria, 
he  was  ashamed  of  advising  it.  The  directory,  how- 
ever, was  superior  to  such  scruples :  their  expedition 
to  Egypt,  then  in  contemplation,  made  ready  money 
convenient,  and  the  treasure  of  Berne  was  supposed 
to  be  immense:  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  the 
possession  of  this  treasure  Was  one  of  the  motives^ 
and  the  most  immediate  cause,  of  attack.  A  gentler 
man  of  patrician  rank  at  Berne,  M.  de  Bonstetten, 
had  heard  his  father,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  re» 
public,  say,  that,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coffers, 
the  sum  of  money  in  them  might  be  estimated  at  ten 
miUions  of  livres;  this  estimation  has  been  found 
since  greatly  under  the  truth,  but  public  report  had 
gone  even  beyond  it.  This  gentleman,  being  at  Mi* 
Ian  in  1797,  was  interrogated  by  General  Buonaparte 
respecting  the  amount  of  the  treasure  of  Berne,  and 
there  was  something  less  direct  in  the  .questions 
addressed  to  him  than  was  usual  with  that  bold  and 
pertinacious  inquirer;  a  circumstance  which  struck 
him  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  which  he  had  good  rear 
son  afterwards  to  remember.  Unwilling  to  excite 
unhallowed  desires  in  the  conqueror's  breast,  or  to 
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bf  idiling  the  ftot  ahote  stated  (hw  flier's  eetiiqa* 
taon  at  Um  BiiViaBia),  in  osder  to  ftvoid  aayii^  wlia^i^ 

Tbe  fonatf  wrimgador  of  Fcanee  hafi  be^  re- 
caftad*  «Dd  a  nev  /one,  better  auitod  to  tlie  pm^o^e? 
cf  tke  Diieoftoiy,  sast  jua  hia  pboa,  M^e^ 
cf  Reufad,  vko  aigoaliaed  jUa  arrival  Jby  ^routiiH?  ui^ 
flulla  to  the  loataUisbad  gDvermneot,  aod  9Asret  inr 
tfiguea  Willi  ieaifing  demagoguaa.  <jhreait  eflforte  wei)^ 
made  to  iaflame  the  Pays-de-Yaiid  io  pprticul^ :  its 
peaaaatry  could  vitfa  giwt  difficulty  be  p^rsaaded 
that  Mc8dB9ttrs  de  Benm  irare  tyrants ;  but  the  task 
waa  anudi  eaaier  with  the  lakldle  i^  higher  x^fjiKB  of 
aodety,  adboae  &eli]|ga  were.oftcio  InnQU^t  intQ  qoUi- 
aioa  with  the  pmilegwaiidtheipiidegf  tliose  S(»!e« 
reigna.  The  Fiancb  IMreetory,  by  a  .deoc^  of  the 
SBth  DaoeBDber,  1797,  deobiriMil  aU  gog^  |)»^n^ 
daiming  thek  natural  xi^tfs  against  the  gqvenm??9t§ 
of  Berae  and  Fiihoaig  to  be  under  ;the  specif  pff^ 
teetion  of  the  great  MpuUic ;  and  aaveral  towna  n^e 
indted  to  plant  ihe  tiae  <)f  4ibefty ,  Berae  w>Yf  s^m 
the  danger,  but  was  divided  03  to  the  iDesms  of  ^j^^ 
ing  it :  a  party  in  >her'Coiaieils  iriffe  diapoaed  to  he^ 
lieve,  notwithstanding  the  Teorat  Me  of  Y&mo  md 
0f  Geneva,  that.ooncassioiis  might  Goodliate  Fraooe; 
anothw  party  maintained,  that,  if  orac^sioBa  weDe  to 
be  made,  it  should  be  to  ^mv  subjciQis,  mi  HQtto 
ihe  enemy ;  a  third  was  fof  reaistawe  at  a^y  haswrd» 
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and  could  aot  foeliew  tte  heroic  time  of  Switsterland 
wiioiiy  gone  by,  and  ihe  spirit  of  Hmv  fateh&en 
passed  into  the  raiaks  of  the  enemy. 

Hie  measure  cxf  the  r^iewal  of  the  soleimi  oalii 
of  the  confederation,  it  was  conodved,  might  be 
the  means  of  restoring  some  sort  of  union  and  pubUe 
spirit,  and  a  general  diet  was  called  together  at  Axssm. 
early  in  1798  for  that  express  purpose;  a  poor  de^ 
pendence  and  vain  ceremony :  the  very  pi^eaence  of 
the  minister,  Mengaud  toderated  at  the  diet,  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  French  armies  might  per 
netrate  the  country  with  safety.  Demonstrations  cC 
firmness  one  day,  and  of  non-resistance  €he  ne&t,  to 
the  dictates  of  revolutionary  France,  of  amity  or  of 
htttred  to  its  rulers,  according  as  one  party  or^the 
Cither  gained  the  ascendency,  made  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  government  too  manifest.  The  miil- 
titude  of  French  emigrants,  who,  by  their  shortsighted 
and  partial  views  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  own 
country,  had  so  much  contributed  etc  mislead  the  o^m- 
bers  of  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  weieihe  €fst  victims 
of  the  errors  they  had  occasioned;  protected  often 
with  imprud^t  publicity,  'they  were  at  other  ^times 
cruelly  repulsed.  Hie  want  of  an  acoredited  minister 
at  Paris,  left  the  Swiss  in  ignorance  of  the  true  estate 
of  things  there,  while  &e  Frmch,  on  the  contrary, 
received  accurate  information  of  all  their  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  Basle,  Zurich,  Scheif- 
hausen,  Soleure,    and  Fribourg  proclaimed  liberty 
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and  equality  with  more  or  less  sucoess  ;  but,  in  gene^ 
rai  tbe  magistrates  were  obliged  to  give  way.  This  ex- 
ample was,  of  course,  followed  in  the  subject  districts ; 
they  all  obtained  from  their  respective  sovereigns  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  independence.  Amidst 
this  general  subversion  of  the  estabUshed  order  of 
things,  and  bold  substitution  of  natural  for  political 
rights,  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  people  of  Gaster^ 
aubjects  of  Sdiwytz  and  Glaris,  insisted  on  reimburs- 
ing these  cantons  for  the  money  they  had  paid  for  the 
purdiase  of  their  country  three  centuries  before ;  and 
the  subjects  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  offered  him  like- 
wise an  equitable  compensation. 

The  democratic  cantons  being  apparently  safe  fix)m 
the  revoluticxiary  torrent,  particularly  after  they  had 
given  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  emancipation  of 
their  subject  districts,  showed  no  great  zeal  in  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  the  other  cantons,  whose  religion, 
no  less  than  their  political  institutions,  wealth,  and 
comparative  luxury,  bad  long  been  objects  of  secret 
jealousy  and  dislike. 

A  Swiss  demagogue  at  Paxis  (Ochs  of  Basle) 
assisted  Reubel  and  Merlin  in  framing  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Switzerland,  a  dose  imitation  of  the  one 
which  was  supposed  to  make  the  glory  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France.  The  sketch  vms  sent  to  Menguad, 
and  profusely  distributed  by  him  in  the  Frendx,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps. 
l%e  general  assembly  of  the  Pays-de*Vaud  adopted  it 
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at  once.  General  Brune  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  French  forces  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  the  ,79^, 
population  of  which  was  yet  very  feur  from  •^*"' 
unanimous,  several  districts  in  the  Jura,  and  particu- 
larly St.  Croix»  having  shown  a  decided  aversion  to 
the  new  principles ;  and  the  forced  loan  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  livres  imposed  as  a  preliminary  of 
fraternization  upon  a  people  hitherto  unaccustomed  to 
taxation,  with  the  requisition  of  fifteen  thousand  daily 
rations  and  clothing  for  the  whole  division,  cooled  the 
zeal  of  many  patriots.  Another  division  of  the 
French  army  penetrated  by  the  Erguel  and  Mun- 
stenthal. 

The  Bernese  government  had  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing an  insurrection  organized  by  Menguad  at  Arrau ; 
but  its  measures  of  defence,  distracted  by  a  double 
attack,  internal  as  well  as  external,  were  necessarily 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  Towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary they  called  a  deputation  from  all  the  tovms  aod  com- 
munes to  revise  the  constitution ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1798,  they  decreed  that  a  popular  representor 
tion  was  to  be  henceforth  the  base  of  the  government, 
and  that  all  the  citizens  were  eligible  to  places  under 
that  government :  but  a  peaceful  adjustment  was  not 
what  the  French  minister  wanted — ^anarchy  and  ccmfu- 
sion  suited  the  plan  of  invasion  better ;  therefore  he 
wrote  as  follows,  *'  La  majest6  de  la  Republique 
Frani^aise  ne  se  laissera  point  avilir  par  des  tergiversa- 
tions, Sfc.  le  Directoire  demande  une  demission  abso- 
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loe de lainagistiatiiie  oili^,  et  dn oooseil de ga^re, 
d  Ift  crdatioQ  iiiiin6diaie  d*iiii  gouveraeinent  d6iiK>- 
cntique,**  4rc.  And  in  a  seoood  official  note  he  used 
tbe  Mowing  expiessioDs :  *^  Une  poign6e  de  magis- 
tiats  avides,  sans  Ames  ei  sans  homeur,  vendus  anx 
cnnemis  de  la  France."  ^  J'affinne  qu'il  est  bux  que 
la  B^pnbfiqiie  Fran^aise  Tenifle  se  m6leT  des  affidres 
de  la  Suisse."  And  in  the  same  breath  he  declared 
wsar^  if  tiie  revutuiion  was  not  made  **  volontairement 
ct  pfomptement  !**  General  Bnme  iv'rote  in  the  same 
language,  and  added^  **  Je  marcfaerai  cootre  Berne 
josqua  ce  qu'on  y ait  accept^  la  nourelle  constitution 
Helretique  :**  idiicfa  constituticm  had  be^i  made  at 
ftoris,  without  eren  the  form  of  mnnnltfTig  those  for 
whom  il  was  mtended. 

Hie  excess  of  inscrfence  and  injustice  of  Ae&e  pro- 
ceedings excited  the  hi^iest  resentment  among  afl 
dasses  of  peo[fe.     Genial  Bnme  was  sensible  he 
liad  gone  too  far,  and  endeavoured  to  cairn  the  irrita- 
tion bj  amicaUe  ccnfersices  between  commissaries 
neat  to  Payeme.     Hean^diile  the  minister,  Mengaud, 
omtinued  his  secret  n^otiations  with  the  disaffected, 
and  General  Scfaau^iburg  approadied  with  the  ahny 
of  the  Rhine.     Berne  had  twenty  thousand  militia 
mid^  the  orders  ci  General  d'Erlach,  a  body  of  two 
thousand  volunteers  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  and  one 
liundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  their  sole  cavalry.    Those 
of  the  other  cantons,  who  had  not  already  submitted  to 
the  constituticm  imposed  by  France,  sent  five  thcHisand 
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men  to  assist  Berne,  but  with  ittstmctions  to  act  only 
defensively :  in  short,  Berne  could  only  depend  on  its 
own  diminutive  army  against  the  united  forces  of  tb€ 
enemy,  amounting  to  about  forty-five  thousand  men  j 
yet  the  French  minister,  not  satisfied  with  this  dispro^ 
portion,  continued  his  disorganizing  pt*actices.  At  hk 
suggestion  Basle  offered  its  mediation ;  about  the  aiC* 
ceptance  of  which  a  difference  of  opinion  took  pktcei 
as  might  be  expected,  still  further  distracting  the  me9^ 
sures  of  defence,  while  Brune  and  Sdiauenburg  were 
approadring  by  two  different  roads.  A  small  majority 
of  the  council  voted  their  own  abdicaticm,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  a  new  constitution,  and  this  was  signified  td 
Brune ;  but  he  had  another  object  in  view,  and  re- 
quired, besides,  that  the  army  should  be  immediately 
disbanded,  and  Berne  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  party,  who  called  themselves  patriots,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  presence  of  a  republican  army  withkl 
their  walls,  would  prove  highly  conducive  to  a  liberal 
constitution,  and  many  of  the  timid  found  ^is  species 
of  patriotism  very  convenient.  Brune's  constitutioil 
was  accepted  one  day — resistance,  at  any  risk,  voted 
the  next :  the  commander-in^^hief,  d*&lach,  catrifed 
generally,  a;bout  him,  contrary  orders,  which  succeeded 
eadb  other  so  rapidly,  us  scarcely  to  admit  of  his 
knowing  which  was  the  last.  Hand-bills,  distributed 
by  unknown  hands  among  the  troops,  threw  out  dark 
hints  against  their  officers  as  being  sold  to  the  enemy  > 

and  the  unaccovmtable  changes  of  measures  and  delays 
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in  ooming  to  action  gave  weight  to  such  aocusatioiB^ 
Many  of  the  men  went  hcxne  in  disgust,  particularly 
when  they  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Tillages  and 
scattered  dwellings,  which  made  them  uneasy  about 
their  families.  D'Erlach,  with  eighty  of  his  officers, 
most  of  th^n  members  of  the  sovereign  council,  came 
the  25th  of  February  in  a  body  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  lay  down  their  commii^sions  unless  they 
were  allowed  to  lead  the  troops  to  the  enemy. 
The  latter  was  granted  by  acclamation ;  but  General 
Brune,  informed  by  his  adherents  of  what  had  taken 
place,  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  notify  the 
receipt  of  new  powers  to  n^otiate ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion, strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  military 
members,  again  suspended  the  order  for  acting  offen- 
sively. Brune  and  Schauenburg,  having  effected 
their  junction,  put  an  end  to  the  perplexity  by  attack- 
ing an  avofit  poste  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  March 
between  Buren  and  Soleure.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  surprised  by  eight  thousand  men,  did  not 
abandon  the  ground  till  they  had  lost  their  commander 
and  four  hundred  men.  Soleure  and  Fribourg  were 
attacked  and  carried  at  the  same  time,  and  the  country 
laid  waste.  The  Swiss  militia,  fiuious  at  being  kept 
inactive  spectators  of  these  ravages,  rose  against  their 
officers,  and  kiUed  the  colonels  Stetler  and  Ryhiner. 
D'Erlach  restored  some  degree  of  order,  and  concen- 
trated his  forces  at  the  tStes  de  pont  of  Neueneck  and 
of  Guemine  and  at  Laupen.     These  positions  were 
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forced  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  March ;  but 
the  Bernese,  led  by  GraflFenried,  returned  at  day- 
break, and  drove  back  the  French  several  leagues,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  men  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon :  they,  themselves  left  eight  hundred 
dead  on  the  field.     A  movement  of  Schauenburg  to 
turn  the  Bernese  brought  them  back  from  the  pursuit: 
they  made  a  stand  at  Fraubrunnen  and  maintained  a 
sanguinary    engagement.     Another    corps    occupied 
that  part  of  the  road  to  Soleure  called  Grauboltz 
(dark  wood,)  and  kept  that  position  two  hours  and  a 
half,  mowed  down  by  the  flying  artillery  of  the  French, 
to  which  they  had  none  to  oppose,  nor  any  cavalry : 
dislodged  at  last,  they  formed  again  a  second  time — 
a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time — almost  at  the  gates 
of  Berne.    This  was  the  last  eflFort  in  its  defence. 
The  town,  incapable  of  standing  a  siege,  surrendered 
on  a  sort  of  verbal  capitulation,  General  Brune  having 
passed  his  word  that  persons  and  property  should  be 
respected.     "  C*est   une  chose  admirable,"    wrote 
Schauenburg  in  his  official  report,  "  que  des  troupes 
qui  n'ont  pas  fait  la  guerre  depuis  deux  sidcles  aient 
pu  soutenir  cinq  combats  successifs,  et  &tre  k  peine 
chass6es  d'un  poste  qu'elles  ne  tentassent  d'entre- 
neprdre  un  autre,  et  de  s'y  maintenir." 

The  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  divided  Berne 
at  this  disastrous  period,  were  the  treasurer,  Frishing, 
the  eloquent  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  avoyer, 
Staiger,  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  a  Roman 
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Bomtor  in  courage^  in  integrity,  and  in  prejudices  of 
caste,  with  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manner  and  eLeva* 
tion  of  mind.  He  would  have  o(»nmanded  a  coQStaiit 
majority  in  the  sovereign  council,  but  for  the  abseiice 
of  so  many  members  of  his  party  on  military  duty. 
Frishing  advised  remaining  on  the  ddisnsive  and 
negotiating — Staiger  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  ardour  of  the  troops,  and  attack  the  Fr^abch  before 
they  had  effected  a  junction.  On  the  eve  of  the 
memorable  5th  of  March,  Staigw,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-two,  and  of  a  feeble  constitution,  re« 
paired  to  the  Une  where  he  hoped  to  find  ^  glorious 
tenninalion  to  his  long  and  honourable  career.  He 
was  seen  exposing  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  during 
the  whole  of  that  day,  encouraging  the  men  by  his 
voice  and  presence.  This  last  avoyer  €i  Beine  sat  a 
long  while  upon  the  trunk  oiooi^  of  the  trees,  forming 
an  abattU  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  position^ 
where  the  enemy  poured  vdleys  of  grape-shot.  A 
tumbril,  which  blew  up  near  him,  threw  him  dowii, 
but  not  wounded,  and,  being  assisted  by  two  scldieraj 
he  kept  up  with  the  troqps,  wh^i  at  las(  they  fdyi 
back. 

The  militia,  astonished  at  the  k)ss  of  Qcrqe,  whic^ 
they  thought  impossible  without  tre^ery,  vente4 
their  rage  upon  those  they  sujqposed  h^  betrayed 
th^n.  Two  adjutant-genefa)8,  Qfc^saz  apd  de  G^ 
moens,  fell  undef  their  hands ;  but  t)|@  most  ^trpcipus 
of  the  excesses  which  marked  t)i)s  &tal  ds^y,  was  the 
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Bawder  of  d'Erlach  himself,  their  geaeraj-in -chief : 
he  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Oberland,  a 
90untry  inaccessible  to  the  French  artillery  and  ca- 
yalryu  where  ample  resources  of  arms  and  money  hadj 
been  provided,  and  where  an  effectual  stand  might 
yet  be  ixiade,  wh^n  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  the 
retreating  parties,  and  killed,  with  circumstances  of 
savage  brutality.  His  aid-de-carap  fell  by  his  side, 
pierced  with  seventeen  bayonet  wounds* 

The  venerable  avoyer,  Staiger,  who  followed  the 
99me  road,  had  Mien  asleep,  exhausted  with  fatigue^ 
by  the  road^side^  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  and 
was  not  noticed  *f.  "  We  had  been  shown  letters  of 
General  d'Erlach  to  the  French,'*  said  the  deluded 
wretches,  th^  day  after  the  commission  of  their  crimes, 
"  in  which  l?e  engaged  1|o  betray  u^  !" 

^^cept  a  fevic  wa;tQh9&  and  purses,  laid  under  contrir 
bution  ia  the  streets  on  the  first  entrance  of  the  troops, 
the  citizens  of  Beruje  were  effectually  protected  from 
outrage,  and  a  good  discipline  maintained  in  t^e.town ; 
but  the  sunounding  cpuntry  was,  for  some  days,  aban- 
doned to  the  licentiousness  pf  the  soldiery,  and  i;nany 
revolting  instances  of  brutality  ^d  violence  took  place, 
for  whldi  the  exasperated  inhabitants  retalia,ted  whpn 

*  When  the  bears,  usually  kept  in  the  fosses  of  Berne,  were  sent 
to  Paris  (the  same  probably  now  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,)  as  a 
trophy,  the  names  of  Statger  and  another  magistrate  were  inscribed 
on  the  cages,  thus  made  to  traverse  Switzerland  with  the  national  Sag 
planted  over  the  waggons. 
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they  could.  It  was  observed,  with  surprise,  that  the 
divisions  drawn  from  the  army  of  Italy  were  more 
rarely  guilty  of  excesses  than  those  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  general  the  men  behaved  better  than 
the  officers. 

The  treasures  of  Berne,  Zuridi,  Lucerne,  Soleur^, 
and  Fribourg,  became  the  first  objects  of  attention,  and 
were  placed  imder  sequestration.  A  public  function* 
ary,  whose  significant  name,  (Commissary  Rapinat,) 
gave  him  a  reputation,  perhaps,  above  his  compara- 
tive merits,  was  appointed  to  administer  the  plunder 
of  Switzerland ;  but  other  commissaries,  Le  Carlier 
and  Rouhiere,  preceded  him  in  the  office,  and  all  were 
only  subordinate  agents.  Three  millions  of  Frendi 
francs  were  sent  to  General  Buonaparte,  for  the  use  c^ 
what  was  called  the  army  of  England,  but  which  was 
in  fact  the  army  of  Egypt* ;  upwards  of  two  millions 
served  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  towards  clothing  and  refitting  them  ;  and  800,000 
French  francs  were  paid  to  the  general  for  secret  ser- 
vices. These  were  the  only  sums  (about  six  miUions,) 
which  appear  to  have  been  accounted  for ;  yet  the  spe- 
cie actually  found  in  the  cojOTers  of  Berne,  or  in  the 
Oberland,  amounted,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  the 
best  authorities,  to  nearly  fifi;een  millions  of  French 

*  The  specie  hoarded  in  the  coffers  of  Berne,  since  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  Italian  wars,  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Nile,  having  been  on  board  the  French  fleet,  destroyed  at  Aboukir, 
and  it  is  as  useful  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other. 
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francs,  besides  com  and  wine  in  the  public  magazines, 
and  40,000  stand  of  arms  in  the  arsenal.  Such  was 
the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors,  that  the  antique  armour 
and  weapons,  preserved  in  the  arsenal  as  historical 
curiosities,  were  broken  up,  and  sold  by  weight  as  old 
iron.  The  personal  contribution  of  two  millions,  paid 
by  the  patrician  families,  and  the  specie  found  in  the 
treasuries  of  Zurich,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  form  a 
large  sum,  exclusive  of  the  fifteen  millions  above-men- 
tioned. Mallet  du  Pan  estimates  the  total  of  the 
plunder  of  Switzerland  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  French  francs — a  sum,  no  doubt,  greatly 
exaggerated — and  names  a  number  of  persons  who 
shared  in  the  booty  ;  but,  animated  as  he  obviously 
is,  by  party  spirit,  his  evidence  cannot  be  implicitly 
admitted.  Even  the  property  of  French  citizens  was 
not  spared ;  a  sum  of  250,000  francs,  which  belonged 
to  the  French  company  of  the  salt-works  of  the  Jura» 
being  found  at  Zurich,  deposited  in  the  public  trea- 
sury, was  confiscated  with  the  national  property  by 
Rapinat,  without  the  possibility  of  redress.  The 
chargS  d'affaires,  Mengaud,  another  relation  of  Reubel, 
had  the  letters  of  English  travellers  opened  at  the  post 
offices,  and  claimed  the  amount  of  credits  or  bills  of 
exchange  found  in  them.  The  efiects  of  the  emigrated 
French,  who  had  died  in  Switzerland,  were  confiscated. 
The  very  medical  stores,  fiimished  to  the  French  army, 
(under  General  Massena,)  by  merchants  of  Basle, 
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rraiained  unpaid  fi^r,  and  the  debt  is  now  liquida^ 
by  the  king's  goverom^it. 

Hie  ^K>iinous  contribution  of  sisiteen  milliop^  had 
been  ioQqposed*  i3^ot  o^  the  cantons,  but  expressly  on 
the  members  of  tbi&  la^t  aristocratic  govenuoients  and 
their  families,  elev^  magis^ates  of  Beme^  and  five 
of  Soleure,  being  sent  away  as  hostages  to  the  citad^ 
of  Strasbourg,  200  miles  from  their  families,  several 
at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  seventy.    Part  of 
this  contribution  was  dis^iaiged  by  bringing  in  their 
old  plate ;  but  the  impossibility  of  levying  the  whole 
sum  on  a  few  families,  in.  an  exhausted  country,  led  to 
a  compromise  (27th  April,  1798,)  between  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affidra,  and  the  ddieg^^t^  of  Berne, 
(Messrs.  Luthard  and  Stapfer,)  by  wWk  the  contri- 
bution was  reduoadl  to  two  millions  of  francs.     Berne 
was  by  this  treaty  aHowed  to  dispose,  for  its  ow];Luse« 
of  the  kurge  sums  this  parsimoiupii^  government  had, 
in  addition  to  the  hoard  in  specie  already  mentioned^ 
iliTe9ted  in  the  funds  of  Epgliand,  I>ez%«^ark,  Aui^ia^ 
and  almost  every  sovereign  state  of  Genn^y.  Thoa? 
in  Fnmce,  to  the  amount  of  2,236,1^  &^cs,  were  of 
course  lost ;  those  in  England,  axnounting^o  dOO,QQQi. 
sterling,  were,  fortunately,  QHt  of  r^a^.      The  r^- 
main^,  dispersed  in  Qerm£^[\y,^  oould  b^  be  madj^ 
easily  available.    The  late,  gov^fmnent  pf  Berne  l^ul 
conveyed  away  this  prqperty  to  a  ge«;ijtleman,  a,s  \yeH 
known  for  his  skill  in  business,  a^.  for  \^  probity,  }^v. 
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Jentier,  tben  their  oommi^Bij  of  war.  General  Bmne 
s^nt  him  and  bis  papers  suddenly  to  Paris  under  guard. 
There  Mr.  Jenner  succeeded  in  getting  into  favour  wit^ 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  depairtniend 
and  the  property  in  foreign  countries  wa,s  vested  Vf. 
him.  The  financial  part  of  the  treaty  he  9IS0  was  tb^ 
means  of  carrying  into  etkf^L  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  property  of  B^ne  wa?  thua  s^ved ;  but  the 
means  which  procured  the  treaty  are  characteristic  of  a 
period  when  the  most  shameless  corruption  had  auo^ 
oeeded  to  the  pure  fanaticism  and  thirst  of  blood  of 
the  first  years,  of  the  reYolution. 

After  this  arrangement,  the  French  minister  for 
foateign  affairs  wrote  to  his  commissary  in  Switzerland, 
that ''  Le  direcloire  ay  ait  youlu  donner  aux  caj^dnis 
Helvetiques  rSgin^rh^  la  preuve,  qu'il  n'a  jamais 
voulu  6tre  que  le^r  (i&^(ifea4r,  et  que  s'i)  est  in^yitebte 
qu'ils  payent  les  fruits  d'une  guerre  qu'ils  oqt 
provoquhj  il  n'en  sera  pas  moins  empress6  d'adoucir 
pour  eux  autant  que  possible  le  poids  de  cette  contri- 
bution, ^c.  Sfc.  n  m'est  prfescrit  de  vous  inviter  d 
procurer  au  dtoyen  Jenner  les  facilit^s  qui  lui  seront 
utiles  dans  les  operations  int^ressantes  dont  il  est 
charg^e."  The  French  authorities  at  Berne,  finding 
their  further  schemes  of  plunder  thus  anticipated,would 
not  at  first  comply  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  complain- 
ing that  the  ''  bonne  foi  du  gouvemement  avait  6t6 
surprise ;"  but  the  latter  had  his  reasons,  and  main- 
tained the  treaty. 


4M  CHARACTCR  OF  ItAPINAT. 

Citixen  Rapinat  was  a  oountry  attorney,  coarse  and 
Tolgar,  and  a  hard  drinker.  *'  Bfoi !  Je  suis  Rapinat," 
he  used  to  say  significantly :  '*  yous  ^itendez  !*'  but 
tins  bhmdering  frankness  of  a  mflBan  had  something 
in  it  less  ofiensiye  than  the  fiur  phrases  of  the  Fr^ich 
minister.  Rapinat,  was  the  brolher4n-law  of  Reu- 
bd,  whose  peraonal  rancour  against  Beme  is  aoooimted 
ftr  in  the  foDowing  manner.  There  is  an  dd  custom 
at  B^ne,  whidi  subjects  a  lawyer,  who  brings  a  fri- 
Tokxis  or  vexatious  suit  befiire  the  higher  court,  and 
loses  it,  to  impriscmnmit  for  tw^tity-four  hours.  Reu- 
bd,  originally  an  attmney  at  Besan^oo,  pleading  at 
Beme  for  some  Jews  of  his  town,  had  been  put  in 
mind  fiom  the  beodi  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty ;  and,  although  it  was  not  ^iforced,  res^it- 
ment  for  this  threat  rankled  neverthdess  in  his 
mind,  and  the  sovereign  avoiged  the  quarrel  of  the 
attom^. 
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Constitution  unitaire— Tlie  democratic  Cantons  compelled,  by  the  most  cniel 
Treatment,  to  submit  to  it— Switzerland  the  seat  of  War  for  two  Years— 
Campaifpi  of  Massena  aad  Sawanow«-PoUcy  of  Buonaparte  rcaptctiag 
Switzerland. 


A  DETACHMENT  of  the  Preuch  army  in  Switzerland 
took  Geneva  by  surprise,  the  15th  April,  1798,  in  de- 
fiance of  positive  assurances*  recently  made,  and  it 
was  arbitrarily  annexed  to  France.  The  intrigues, 
promises,  and  severities,  long  tried  by  the  directory, 
had  proved  unavailing  to  obtain  of  the  Qevenese  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  They  read, 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation  in  the  French 
papers,  soon  afler  it  had  been  thus  torn  from  them, 
glowing  expressions  of  their  own  joy  and  exultation 
at  an  event  which  caused  the  despair  of  all  parties. 
Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  French  JoumaUsts,  or 
rather  such  was  their  confidence  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  that  passages  like  the  following  were 
inserted  every  day  in  their  papers  respecting  a  pro- 
testant  country.     "  The  priests  of  Berne  grant  indul- 

*  <'  Je  vous  assure,"  said  the  French  minister,  Adet,  to  the  Gene- 
vans, **  que  la  republique  Fran^aise  ne  fera  jamais  rien  de  contraire  k 
voire  independence.  Cette  parole  que  je  vous  donne,  la  republique 
Fran9aisela  tiendra.  Les  tyrants  seuls  ont  la  prerogative  d*toe  par- 
jures." 


u$  coxsnTunon  unitaire. 

gencc  pUmert  Cdt  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman!" 
'*  Hie  Bernese  have  recourse  \oproce$mns,  and  carry 
about  an  image  of  the  Virgin^  which  they  hope  will 
save  their  town." 

The  political   regeneration   of  Switzerland  went 
hand  in  hand  mth  the  plunder  of  its  wealth,  and  the 
project  of  a  federal  republic  in  tiiree  independent 
parts,  under  the  whimsical  appellations  ofRhodanique^ 
He/oefjftie,  and  TcUyan,  sent  by  General  Brune  to  the 
Frendi  directory,  was  adopted  by  them ;  and,  eleven 
days  after  the  reduction  of  Berne,  that  general  pub- 
lished the  constitution  ci  one  of  these  republics,  the 
Rhodamque.       This  constitution   lasted    only  seven 
days;  for  the  same  military  lawgiver,  having  ac* 
quired,  as  he  said  himself,  a  more  lively  sense  of 
the  charms  of  republican  unity,  published,  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  another  constitution,  called  17m- 
taire,  embracing  aU  Switzerland,  divided  into  nine- 
teen cantons.    The  preamble   of  this    constitution 
states  gravely,  "  That  the  two  bases  of  public  good 
are  individual  safety  and  knowledge,  and  that  learmng 
is  better  than  house  and  land,  (the  words  les  lumiires  sont 
prifirables  d  topulence    cannot    be   conveyed  more 
exactly  than  by  the    above  homely  English    apho- 
rism), that  the  liberty   of  man  is.  unalienable,  and 
that  the  law  represses  all  sorts  of  li^emtiousQess,  and 
encourages  to  do  good !    That  a  citizen  owes  himself 
to  his  country,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  unfortunate; 
cultivates  friendship,  but  without  any  dereliction  of 
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duty;  abjures  all  personal  resentiiient,  afl  tfiotive^ 
of  vanity,  Iris  only  object  being  tlib  uiofral  ittpirdvfe- 
ment  of  the  lictman  species,  bis  glory  ^e  este^oEi  of 
all  good  men,  and  the  testimony  of  Ms  conscienoe," 
S'c.  ^c.  Tlus  philosophical  galamatialB,  d^iominated 
Principes  fondt/hentaux,  was  followed  by  the  details  <tf 
the  constitution  unitaire,  presenting  a  miniMnM  copy 
of  the  French  constitution,  with  its  five  ex^ctitive  di- 
rectors, its  two  legislative  bodies,  its  two  degrees  cf 
election,  ^c. :  twenty-two  judges  elected  by  the  pec^le, 
twenty-two  Swiss  cantons  instead  of  thirteen  (the 
Vatais  was  one  of  tiiem). 

A  few  days  before  the  promulgation  of  this  <30«tsti- 
tution  (the  16th  March),  the  democratic  cantons  had 
received  a  positive  assurance  frofn  the  commander-in- 
chief,  "  that  the  Oligarchs  were  the  only  enemies 
whom  the  French  acknowledged  or  sought  in  Switzer- 
land ;  that  the  democratic  cantons  might  depend  upon 
tlie  friendship  of  the  great  republic,  and  that  no  idea 
was  entertained  of  any  hostilities  against  them." 
Their  astonishment  and  terror  were  therefore  very 
great,  when  they  heard  of  the  arbitrary  overtfirow  of 
an  order  of  things,  under  which  they  had  flourished 
for  five  hundred  years,  and  which  was  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lives.  . 

A  memorial  of  these  democratic  cantons,  addressed 
to  the  French  directory,  expressed  their  feelings  in 
the  following  manner.  "  Permit  us  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  our  institutions  at  variance  with 
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the  principles  your  profess  ?  Is  there,  a  government 
on  the  earth  where  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  more 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  political 
equality  more  perfect,  or  where  each  citizen  enjoys  a 
greater  share  of  liberty,  ^c.  ^c.  ?  Why  should  you 
wish  to  destroy  a  state  of  things,  under  which  we 
have  lived  happy  for  centuries?  What  advantage 
could  you  expect  from  it  ?  We  are  a  nation  of  shep- 
herds and  peasants  ;  we  have  preserved  the  simplicity 
of  our  ancestors;  our  inconsiderable  revenue  could 
not  pay  the  expense  of  this  new  government,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  amongst 
us  understands,  Sfc.  ^c. :  the  great  nation,  whose  re- 
nown fills  the  world,  could  not  wish  to  see  a  page  of 
its  history  sullied  by  the  record  of  her  unprovoked 
aggressions  against  a  harmless  people,  who  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  intention  of  doing  her  an  injury." 
The  memorial  was  suppressed,  and  the  power  which 
was  proclaiming  every  where,  Querre  aux  cMteatu: — 
paix  aux  c/taumieres — marched  an  army  against  the 
only  comer  of  Europe,  where  chaumieres  were  to  be 
seen,  and  not  a  single  chdteau. 

Whilst  the  French  troops,  advancing  in  two  columns, 
were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  canton  of 
Schwytz  by  the  west  and  north,  nothing  was  omitted 
to  heighten  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  fana- 
ticism, of  the  people :  two  priests,  Marianus  Herzog, 
curate  of  Einsielden,  and  Paul  Styger,  a  capuchin, 
blessed  their  standards,  and  promised  the  joys  of 
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heaven  to  those  who  should  die  under  tlieir  shade : 
the  thunders  of  the  church  were  hurled  against  the  in- 
vaders; patriotic  songs  kept  up  the  flame.  Their 
whole  force,  including  all  who  could  bear  arms, 
amounted  only  to  four  thousand  individuals,  com* 
manded  by  Aloys  Reding,  landshauptman  of  Schwyti. 

Meanwhile  the  Helvetic  directory,  assembled  at 
Arrau,  addressed  the  Waldstetten  officially  on  the 
danger  of  a  longer  resistance,  hopeless  in  itself,  and 
originating  in  mistake,  and  entreated  them  to  beware 
of  the  fanatics  who  were  leading  them  to  their  ruin* 
The  sort  of  cool  pity  which  marked  the  tone  of  this 
address,  dictated  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, far  from  recalling  the  people  of  Waldstetten  to 
moderation,  inflamed  their  resentment.  A  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  general-in-chief  Schauehburg,  of 
the  same  date,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canton  who  rejected  the  new  Helvetic  constitution, 
afiected  to  denominate  them  a  smally  factious^  and 
impotent  minority. 

The  French  attacked,  the  next  day,  30th  April, 
1798,  on  several  points.  Lucerne,  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  constitution,  but  had  been  occupied 
subsequently  by  the  Waldstetten,  was  now  entered 
by  the  French;  but  at  WoUrau,  near  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  they  were  driven  back  some  miles  with 
considerable  loss.  Rallying  again  at  Richstenchwyl, 
they  made  a  second  unsuccessful  attack ;  ,but  the  com- 
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manding  officers  of  the  Swiss,  Paravicini  and  Hauser*, 
having  been  dangerously  wounded,  their  troops  re- 
treated in  disorder,  and  the  French  occupied  Wollrau 
and  Pfaeffikon.  Their  attack  from  the  west  on  Kusnacht 
and  Immensee  had  been  quite  unsuccessful,  from  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  Swiss  marksmen.  On  the  north 
side,  Aloys  Reding  f,  met  them  on  the  same  ground 
where  his  ancestor,  Rodolph  Reding,  had  defeated  the 
Austrians  five  hundred  years  before,  and  the  narrow 
field  of  Morgarten  was  thus  twice  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  their  oppressors.  The  women 
of  Schwitz  were  employed,  during  the  whole  night 
of  the  first  of  May,  in  dragging  cannon  over  roc^ 
and  precipices,  and  carrying  fascines  for  entrench- 
ments ;  many  of  them  worked  with  young  children 
on  their  left  arm :  fires  were  burning  on  the  tops  of 
all  the  mountains.  During  the  first  and  second  of 
May  there  was  incessant  firing,  both  at  Morgarten 
and  about  Arth;  a  militia,  composed  of  peasants 
and  shepherds,  made  head  on  this  extended  line, 
against  repeated  attacks  of  r^ular  troops,  four  times 

^  A  French  officer,  called  Freycinoc,  observing  some  signs  of  life 
in  Hauser,  called  to  him,  '*  Courage,  comrade,  courage,"  and  re- 
ceived  for  answer,  "  It  is  strength  that  is  wanting,  not  courage."  He 
had  him  carried  away,  and  he  recovered. 

t  Aloys  Reding  was  an  accomplished  officer,  who  had  retired 
to  his  own  country,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  the  Spanbh 
service,  and  had  been  elected  larndskauptnuamf  or  commander-in- 
chief. 
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their  number,  without  giving  way  ;  broke  them  seve- 
ral times  with  the  bayonet,  and  remained  masters 
of  the  field  every  where.  The  loss  of  the  invaders 
was  tenfold  their  own,  but  the  latter  was  irrepa- 
rable ;  a  few  such  victories,  and  they  were  annihi- 
lated :  many  of  the  men  had  had  no  rest  for  three  or 
four  days  and  nights,  and  scarcely  any  food ;  some 
of  the  posts  were  only  guarded  by  women.  They 
were  offered  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  retain  their  arms,  provided  they  adopted  the 
Helvetic  constitution ;  in  which  case,  the  army  was 
to  leave  the  country  immediately.  Many  were  for 
fighting  on ;  others,  moved  at  the  sight  of  their 
wives  and  children,  wished  to  treat  before  it  came 
to  the  worst.  The  general  assembly,  held  on  the 
fourth,  was  extremely  agitated,  and  on  the  point  of 
ending  in  bloodshed.  At  last,  a  great  majority  de- 
eded in  favour  of  the  terms  ofiered,  and  peace  was 
signed  the  fifth.  The  French  loss  was  2754  dead, 
exclusive  of  wounded ;  the  people  of  Schwytz  431 
men  and  women. 

The  new  constitution  meeting  with  the  same  stem 
opposition  in  Valais,  a  division  of  the  French  army 
was  sent  to  enforce  its  adoption  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet:  the  inhabitants  fought  desperately,  and 
suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war.  Sion,  their  capi- 
tal, was  taken  by  assault,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit :  Switzerland  was,  therefore,  imited  appa- 
rently, under  a  federal  representative  government. 

2  G  s 
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The  submission  of  the  four  cantons  of  Swchytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug,  to  this  new  constitution, 
being  altogether  the  result  of  compulsion,  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  Helvetic  directory  to  diminish  their 
influence  in  the  legislature ;  and  a  law  was  enacted 
in  July,  1798,  joining  these  four  cantons  into  one, 
vaid&r  the  name  of  Waldstetten,  and  then  reducing 
the  number  of  their  representatives  in  the  assembly 
from  forty-eight  to  twelve.  The  hopelessness  of  re- 
sistance induced  them  all  to  yield  to  necessity,  ex- 
cept the  people  of  Nidwalden,  forming  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  canton  to  Unterwalden. 

Three  priests,  the  same  capuchin  Styger  already 
mentioned,  together  with  the  curate  of  Stantz  and  his 
vicar,  had  worked  up  the  people  of  that  district  to 
frenzy,  by  persuading  them  that  their  religion,  as 
well  as  their  Uberty,  was  in  danger.  The  destruction 
of  the  chapel  of  Einsielden  by  the  French,  and  the 
insult  offered  by  taking  away  and  sending  to  Paris, 
in  wanton  sport,  a  favourite  image  of  the  Virgin, 
gave  weight  to  the  accusation.  They  also  preached 
q[)enly  against  the  little  bode  (the  constitution,)  and 
loaded  it  with  imprecations.  The  conunissary  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  at  Lucerne*,  and  some  other 
ecclesiastics,  endeavoured  to  sooth  them,  but  to  no 
purpose.     'Die  new  Swiss  directory  demanded,  that 


*  M.  de  Dalberg,  coadjutor  of  Mayence ;  and  later,  prince  pri- 
mate,  and  Duke  of  Frankfort, 
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those  factious  priests,  who  deceivedthe  people,  should 
be  delivered  up,  and  attempted  to  have  them  carried 
off:  this  persecution  rendered  them  dearer  to  their 
simple,  but  determined,  followers.  They  took  up 
arms,  drove  away  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
new  government,  set  both  the  Swiss  and  the  French 
directories  at  defiance,  and  made  all  possible  pre- 
paration for  a  desperate  resistance.  Foreign  agents 
are  said  to  have  contributed  to  excite  this  popular 
resistance  by  their  intrigues.  The  British  minister, 
Wickham,  at  Ausbourg,  Colonel  Crauford,  at  Wur- 
zach,  and  the  ex-constituent  Dandr6,  at  Uberhngen, 
are  named ;  and  English  gold  is,  of  course,  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  but  gold  seems  a 
poor  bribe  for  the  sacrifice  of  life.  There  is  no  bar- 
gaining with  the  grave. 

General  Schauenburg  advanced,  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1798,  with  a  division  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen thousand  men,  against  the  small  district  of  Nid- 
walden,  counting  about  two  thousand  fighting  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  volunteers  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
landing-places  on  their  lake  were  defended  by  abattis 
of  trees,  stakes  driven  on  the  beach,  and  six  field- 
pieces  ;  they  had  two  more  pieces  to  protect  the  land- 
sicje.  The  French  attempted  a  descent  day  after 
day,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  September, 
under  cover  of  batteries,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus, 
firing  across  the  fetke;  but  were  unsuccessful,  and 
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lost  many  men.  Early  on  the  ninth,  they  penetrated 
by  the  land-side,  and  snooeeded  in  clearing  the  plain 
with  th^  flying  artillery.  Hie  Nidwaldians  retired 
to  a  woody  height,  half  a  league  from  Stantz,  where 
they  had  two  field-pieces,  and  defended  the  position 
several  hours ;  but  thirty  boats,  full  of  French  troops, 
having  effected  their  landing  on  three  different  points, 
while  reinforcements  poured  in  by  the  Oswalden, 
about  noon  the  engagement  became  a  promiscuous 
massacre,  the  people  fighting  desperately  with  such 
weapc»s  as  they  could  procure ;  and  whole  families, 
m&Hf  women,  and  diildren,  were  cut  down,  for  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  Elighteen  young 
girls,  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  were  found  among 
the  dead,  near  the  chapel  of  Winkelried,  and  upwards 
of  sixty  persons,  mostly  the  old  and  infirm,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  church  of  Stantz,  were  put  to 
death,  together  with  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Several 
officers  of  the  14th  and  44th  demi-brigades  exerted 
themselves,  with  great  zeal  and  humanity,  to  rescue 
such  of  the  people  as  were  found  among  the  ruins ; 
the  buildings  of  Stantz  were  saved  by  their  interfer- 
ence, but  all  those  about  the  country  (584  in  number) 
were  plundered,  and  set  on  fire ;  not  a  house  was  left 
standing.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things, 
Schauenburg  imposed  a  contribution  of  60,000  livres 
on  the  country ;  but  it  was  a  desert,  and  the  act  ap- 
peared besides  so  odious,  that  the  army  itself,  when 
the  first  fiuy  was  over,  disclaimed  ^\l  share  in  it,  and 


[ 
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refused  even  the  offer  which  was  made  by  the  Hel- 
vetic directory  to  pay  it. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  never  made  known,  but 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  probably  not  less 
than  three  thousand  men,  as  their  opponents  were 
expert  marksmen.  If  the  French  had  been  repulsed 
that  day  as  the  preceding,  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  country  rising  the  next,  and  few  of 
thiem  would  have  escaped.  **  Nous  avons  perdu 
beaucoup  de  monde,"  Schauenburg  wrote,  "  par  la 
resistance  incroyable  de  ces  gens  1^.  C'est  le  jour 
le  plus  chaud  que  j'aye  jamais  vu."  All  Switzerland 
sent  money  and  provisions  to  the  unfortunate  survi- 
vors in  Nidwalden,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  ensuing  winter ;  and  plentiful  subscriptions 
came  from  England  and  Germany.  Schauenburg 
himself  is  said  to  have  distributed  1 200  rations  a  day 
for  some  time  after  the  battle. 

Pestalozzi,  the  same  who  has  since  acquired  so 
much  celebrity  by  his  method  of  education,  appeared 
at  this  period  as  a  tutelary  angel  among  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  he  collected  upwards  of  eighty  children  of  all 
ages,  whose  parents  had  perished,  and  who  were  left 
entirely  destitute  ;  found  them  a  house,  provided  for 
their  wants,  and  attended  to  their  education ;  assisted, 
however,  by  the  existing  government. 

The  constitution  unitaire  was  imposed  on  Switzer- 
land most  tyrannically,  but  it  was  not  in  itself  a  bad 
one :  it  might,  at  least,  with  a  few  alterations,  have 
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been  successfully  adapted  to  the  old  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  have  made  Switzerland  a  more  ho- 
mogeneous, stronger,  and  perhaps  freer  and  happier, 
country  than  it  had  been ;  but  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  had  been  imposed  on  Switzerland  at 
the  same  time.  This  pacte  protecteur,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a  French  writer,  with  a  nation  the  admi- 
ratiofi  and  terror  of  the  world,  was  to  ensure  its  repose 
and  safety  hereafter.  The  most  immediate  conse- 
quence, however,  was  to  divest  it  of  its  neutrality, 
and  make  it  the  seat  of  war.  An  Austrian  army 
passed  the  Rhine  the  22d  May,  1799,  and  compelled 
the  French  to  fall  back  on  all  points  after  a  sangui- 
nary engagement,  renewed  during  three  successive 
days  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Soon  after,  a  Rus- 
sian army  under  Korsakow,  came  to  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  ;  and  the  lake  of  Zurich  saw  its 
rich  and  beautiftil  banks  overrun  by  the  Cossacks  of 
Mount  Ural  on  the  north  side,  and  occupied  by  the 
French  army  on  the  south.  The  town  of  Zurich  itself 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russians.  General 
Massena  observed,  from  his  strong  position  on  Mount 
Albis,  the  motions  of  an  enemy  superior  in  number ; 
the  latter,  knowing  that  Suwarrow  was  to  pass  St. 
Gothard  the  25th  September,  and  attack  Massena  in 
the  rear,  thought  he  could  not  escape ;  but  this  great 
general,  equally  well  informed  of  that  circumstance, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  anticipating  the  projects 
of  the  enemy,  which  their  imprudent  security  en- 
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abled  him  to  do  with  complete  success,  on  the  vei:y 
day  fixed  for  the  entrance  of  Suwarrow  into  Swit^ 
zerland.  The  French  army  passed  the  Limmat  in 
two  divisions  the  25th  September,  separating  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  main  body, 
beat  the  one,  and  afterwards  dispersed  the  other.  No 
defeat  was  ever  more  complete  and  more  unexpected. 
Massena  and  his  staff  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  the  British  minister,  to  celebrate  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  Suwarrow.  While  one  Russian  army 
was  retreating  in  disorder  beyond  the  Rhine,  Massena 
lost  no  time  in  opposing  the  other  at  the  head  of  the 
divisions  of  Soult  and  Mortier :  he  met  Suwarrow  in 
the  narrow  defile  of  the  Mouotta-thal ;  the  carnage  was 
terrible,  particularly  at  the  bridge  over  the  Mouotto, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  defile :  the  torrent  was  en- 
cumbered for  several  days  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
of  both  nations.  Suwarrow  was  on  the  point  of  forc- 
ing his  way ;  but,  obliged  at  last  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, he  crossed  over  Mount  Praghel,  and  reached 
Glaris  by  a  path  somewhat  less  difficult  than  that  over 
the  Kientzigkoulm,  by  which  he  had  come  fVom  Altorf. 
I  have  already  given  some  details  of  this  memorable 
march  of  twelve  days*,  during  which  an  army  of 

*  From  the  24th  September,  when  Suwarrow  passed  the  St. 
Gothard,  to  the  5th  October,  when  Jie  arrived  at  Coire,  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  pursuit.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  with 
Suwarrow. 
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twenty- five  thousand  men  went  over  as  much  ground 
as  a  hunter  accustomed  to  Alpine  expediticms  mig^t 
have  done  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  fighting  a  battle 
almost  every  day,  and  without  any  magazine  or  esta- 
blished mode  of  subsistence. 

Massena,  in  possession  of  Zurich,  maintained  strict 
discipline,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  either  from  the  Russians  or  from 
the  French ;  the  latter,  however,  committed  a  crime 
which  excited  great  horror :  the  celebrated  Lavater 
was  shot  in  the  breast  while  endeavouring  to  rescue 
some  of  his  fiiends  from  the  insults  of  French  soldiers, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  first  occupation.  He  lan- 
guished upwards  of  a  year  under  great  sufferings,  and 
then  died  of  the  wound. 

The  presence  of  auxiliaries  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Simplon 
to  the  St.  Gothard,  and  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
a  fair  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  them :  they  harassed  the  French  by  perpetual 
insurrection ;  surprised  detachments, — ^were  surprised 
in  their  turn, — now  assisted  by  the  Austrians,— now 
overtaken  by  the  French.  The  Valaisans  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Martigny  to  the  Simplon,  or  even  the 
Furca,  was  during  several  months  an  uninterrupted 
field  of  battle,  where  one-fourth  of  the  population  found 
their  grave :  the  very  cretins,  unconscious  of  danger, 
were  almost  all  overtaken  by  the  sword.    The  resis- 
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tance  of  the  Valaisans,  particularly  about  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  was  wonderful,  and  would  have  been  maintained 
successfully,  if  tip  Austrians,  by  their  injudicious  in- 
terference, had  not  changed  their  mode  of  warfare. 

I  shall  insert  here  an  abstract  of  the  artless  narra- 
tive given  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Val  Levantina, 
of  their  share  in  the  miseries  of  war.  This  valley, 
forming  the  southern  side  of  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard, 
is  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  very  narrow.  More  pic- 
turesque than  fertile,  the  Upper  Levantina  aflfords  only 
steep  pastures,  hidden  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
under  ice  and  snow,  and  native  crystals,  which  the  in- 
habitants find  among  its  rocks.  The  Lower  Levantina 
yields  some  grain,  some  wine,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
chestnuts  ;  but  the  chief  support,  of  an  overgrown  po- 
pulation of  12,000  souls,  is  derived  from  the  passage 
of  merchandise  through  the  St.  Gothard.  For  the  last 
three  hundred  years  tliey  had  lived  in  profound  peace, 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  industry,  and  simplicity 
equal  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  soil. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  October,  1798,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "  we  were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  foreign 
troops  ;  a  division  of  8000  French  having  passed  the 
St.  Gothard,  already  covered  with  snow,  appeared  un- 
expectedly in  the  Levantina.  We  had  no  stock  of 
{ftovisions  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  our  own 
subsistence  during  the  approaching  winter,  yet  were 
we  compelled  to  feed  this  multitude  for  awhile,  and 
permanently  a  garrison  of  three  or  four  hundred  men 
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at  Airok).  M^i  and  women,  aad  all  the 
cattle,  were  employed,  without  any  salary,  in  trans- 
porting military  stores  during  the  wly^le  winter.  Early 
in  March  following,  the  passage  of  the  whole  army 
penetrating  into  the  Grisons,  brought  an  increase  of 
fiitigue,  losses,  and  dangers  ;  many  perished,  or  were 
maimed  among  the  precipices. 

''  The  French  left  us  at  last,  and  hearing  of  their 
reverses  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  we  thought  the 
mcHnent  was  come  for  delivering  our  coimtry.  Join- 
ing the  people  of  Valais,  we  pursued  them  in  the  can- 
ton of  Uri,  killing  many  among  the  rocks  of  Mayen- 
thal,  although  ill  armed  and  short  of  powder,  and  our 
loss  was  trifling.  Returning,  however,  with  superior 
forces,  we  were  repulsed  across  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
driven  back  to  our  very  homes,  where  many  perished 
at  their  very  doors,  in  the  defence  of  all  they  had  left. 
The  French  commander  behaved  humanely,  publishing 
a  general  anmesty,  and  appointing  guards  to  protect 
the  inhabitants ;  yet  this  fine  village  (Airolo,  at  the 
bottom  of  St.  Gothard,)  was  sadced,  and  the  inha- 
bitants indiscriminately  slaughtered. 

"  A  few  days  afi«r  this,  another  division,  repulsed 
by  the  Austrians,  passed  suddenly  from  the  valley  of 
Mis^ox  into  ours,  and  exacted  in  their  flight  an  exor- 
bitant contribution  from  people  whom  they  chose  tflr 
stigmatize  as  rebels,  because  they  had  endeavoured 
to  defend  themselves.  The  French,  commanded  by 
Le  Coufbe,  concentrated  themselves  in  our  valley. 
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wbieh  thus  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  despe- 
rate warfare ;  for  the  Imperialists  penetrating  by  the 
St.  Gothard,  we  found  ourselves  between  the  two, 
and  spared  by  neither.  Our  few  remaining  cattle 
were  discovered  and  carried  off  from  the  most  remote 
pastures,  and  the  very  goats  were  shot  on  the  top  of 
inaccessible  rocks.  Many  vrere  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  summer  of  1799,  the  French  and  Imperialists 
gaining  upon  each  other  in  turn,  and  fresh  plunder,  ill 
treatment,  and  cruelty  following  each  change.  The 
24th  September  brought  up  Suwarrow,  with  his  le* 
gions  of  Russians  and  Cossacks,  on  their  march  to 
Altorf  and  Zurich  by  the  St.  Gothard.  The  wholq  po-» 
pulation  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  living 
on  roots  and  wild  berries.  On  their  return,  they 
found  most  of  their  houses  demolished  or  burnt ;  and 
the  whde  of  their  winter  stock,  which  they  had*  buried 
when  they  fled,  discovered  and  carried  away  ;  the  very 
instruments  of  agriculture  were  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  for  ever  this  land  of  maie^ 
diction,  others  died  of  absolute  want. 

"  The  indefatigable  French  soon  showed  them- 
selves again,  but  abandoned  the  valley  before  winter, 
establishing  their  advanced  posts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  in  the  valley  of  Urseren ;  while  the 
Imperialists  pushed  as  far  as  Dazio  Grande.  The 
month  of  May,  1800,  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the 
same  scenes  of  devastation,  pursued  with  more  keen- 
ness as  our  means  decreased.     It  was  this  summer 
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that  the  hospice  of  St.  Gothard  was  destroyed.  This 
invaluable  asylum,  erected  for  purposes  of  pure  hu* 
manity,  at  the  height  of  6400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  first 
plundered,  and  its  guardians  driven  away ;  then  the 
floors,  beams,  doors,  and  windows  successively  torn 
away  by  the  troops  of  the  different  nations  who  passed 
it,  till  at  last  nothing  but  the  mere  walls  remained. 

**  The  following  year,  1801,  a  French  army  of 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Moncey,  ap- 
peared in  May ;  the  whole  remaining  inhabitants  were 
again  harnessed  to  the  artillery ;  they  excited  the 
compassion  of  that  general,  whose  orders  saved  a 
part  of  their  provisions.  The  college  of  Pollegio,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley,  plundered  before, 
and  restored,  was  now  completely  ruined,"  ^c.    . 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  to  see  what  opinion  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government  entertained  of  the 
transactions  in  Switzerland  in  the  secret  of  their 
own  councils.     The  document  inserted  in  a  note* 


*  Les  malheurs  de  ce  pays  int6ressent  la  gloire  de  la  France,  il 
fant  absoudre  le  nam  Francois,  en  montrant  que  la  renaissance  de 
notre  liberty  et  prosp6rit6  interieure  a  6t6  T^poque  du  retour  sincere 
&  une  diplomatie  iquitahle  et  reparatrice.  On  connait  les  Clemens 
b^t^rog^nes  de  ce  corps  Helvetique,  qui  diit  peut-^tre  sa  longuc  dur^,e 
au  milieu  des  guerres  de  I'Europe,  k  ce  qu'il  etait  assez  divis^  pour 
ne  pas  se  tourmenter  lui-m^me  par  la  conscience  de  sa  force,  et  in. 
quieter  les  autres,  et  cependant  assez  uni  pour  faire  un  respectable 
d^ployement  de  resistance  en  cas  d*attaques,  Sfx,  4"C.     Quoique  Ton 
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is  an  abstract,   which  we   have   every   reason  to 
deem  authentic,  of  the  instructions  given  by  that  go- 
ne puisse  bl&mer  trop  s^v^rement  ceux  que  la  destin^e  a  trop  puni, 
on  ne  peut  s*emp^cher  de  reconnaitre  k  toutes  les  ^poques  dc  la  revo- 
lution Fran9aise  des  traces  de  la  haiuc  plus  ou  inoins  habilement  dis-^ 
simuMc  des  regions  aristocratiques  de  la  Suisse,  et  surtout  de  cclles 
de  Berne  et  de  Soleure,  ^c.  S^c, 

La  revolution  Uelv^tique  est  un  des  torts  Ics  plus  gravfs  du  pre- 
mier directoire  Franpais.     Quelques  brouillons  Suisses  comme  Ochs 
et  La  Harpe  vinrent  &  Paris  intriguer  et  animer  les  meinbres  les  plus 
irascibles  du  gouvernement  Fran^ais,  dont  Tun  se  trouvait  pr^cis^ 
ment  avoir  ce  qu'il  appelait  des  injures  pcrsonnelles  k  venger,  Ton  sait 
avec  quel  scandale  beaucoup  d*agens  Fran^ais  militaires  et  ci\ils  ac- 
crurent  pour  cet  infortun6  pays  les  malheurs  necessaires  d*une  revo- 
lution, avcc  quelle  imprudence  on  ^tendit  les  brigandages  j usque  sur 
la  m^diocrite  et  ro^me  jusque  sur  la  mis^re .. . . .  .ces  faits  ont  retenti 

dans  toute  TEurope,  c'est  la  trace  encore  sanglante  de  ces  calamiies 
qu'il  faut  effacer,  Sfc.  ^c,  c'est  par  le  contruste  d*une  conduite  toute 
oppos6  que  le  ministre  de  la  r^publique  FranQaise  doit  ramener  les 
Helv6tiens  k  leurs  anciens  sentimens  pour  nous,  S^c.  ^c.  II  est  juste 
de  nc  pas  oublier  que  quand  nous  etions  encore  sur  la  route  de  cette 
gloire  militaire,  dont  nous  avons  atteint  le  comble,  lors  des  premiers 
succ^s  de  la  premiere  coalition,  il  nous  fut  utile  de  voir  toutes  les 
parties  foibles  de  nos  fronti^res  couvertes  par  le  rempart  de  la  neutra- 
lity Helv^tique.  II  faut  se  rappeler  que  roal^r^  tous  nos  torts  appa- 
rens,  aucune  ville  Suisse  ne  s*est  ouverte  aux  proclamations  de  TAr- 
cfaiduc :  c*est  Timpartialit^  et  Timmobilite  de  la  nation  Helv^tique 
qiii  a  tromp^  les  esperances  de  la  coalition,  et  nous  a  donn^  le  terns 
de  fixer  de  nouveau  la  victoire,  Sfc.  Pouss^  par  les  circonstances 
hors  des  routes  ordinaires,  quand  on  est  oblig6  de  faire  de  deux  na- 
tions deux  camps  militaires  entre  lesquels  il  faut  abattre  les  bar- 
riires,  Sfc*  SfCf  c*est  avec  le  fond  m^me  de  la  propri^t^  des  peuples 
qu'il  faut  sauveur  leur  avenir ;  sans  doi^te  alors  les  mots  d'ind^pen- 
dance,  de  respect  pour  les  trait6s,  les  promesses,  les  garanties,  tout 
e6t  vain,  et  tout  est  irop^rieux  comme  la  guerre  et  la  nicessit^.  Mais 
quand  on  a  repris  le  cours  social  et  les  loix  de  la  paix,  tout  est  simple 
et  facile.     I^s  sermens  sont  vains  dans  les  ^poques,  oi^  il  est  im- 


4^4  FfLES*.H  iM/i.XHESl. 

r*rx  \/f:  u^Ah  arx--ra.V:l  V,  or  betiex  aai  more  feeliiigly 


yf¥i  o.«  ^V  r»v>T  £^e»4>— if;t«'^tef.  'ifx^f^n  at  impoBible  d'etre  de 
ir»  #7  >«-,ry:ref  ^«  Jj^^^u  troa  wkou  je  g^STerrjecent  Fran^ais  |iro- 
U-^^  v.,*x.'>'.,*T>^*t  funm^LoiU  xoljnti  dc  respecter  toujonrs  Ics 
|p'/'i«rrri^.r£«'fM  c'ji  ^x.iter«%  €t  <i«  ne  jamak  coiDpromeCtre  rinflaence 
ltirif,4.*e  eo  U  tL^.iint  anx  mou^exoents  interieurs  d'ancun  psjfs ! 
CV'»it  yt'iU-.wjm  ^  i*A  a  lunoul  ke  taiic  an  gouvemement  Helve- 
U'j'j*',  4rc*  4rc.  I^  parti  rr;i  wni  d'etre  repousse  par  Vopinioii 
p-4t<»,Kjue  en  S*ji%«e  e*ait  compose  des  homines  qui  avaient  voulnef 
/«  TcifAutt/jn,  el  mime  la  guerre  et  Ccdliance  offenswe;  il  est  naturel 
q'if'  c'ux  ^jui  kur  tucr e^iefit  rt  qui  en  ccla  consulteront  )e  vcea  gene- 
ral, 6*'tu''^iA*:Ut  la  mutralte.  Cetait  sans  douCe  un  privilege  hcur- 
etix  que  la  neutral  it  e  HcUctique,  il  faiit  rejetter  comme  an  attentat 
inutile  I'mee  d'y  poitcr  atteihte.  Mais  riilusion  est  delruite;  le 
%ecr«'t  dc  sa  foibU-^sc,  ti  long  terns  garde,  est  divulge ;  ks  nations 
iK'lllgf'ranU'S  out  travetse  Ic  pays  dans  tons  les  sens ;  il  Taut  des  si^cles 
p'lur  rfrfaire  ce  qui  a  ^\k  detruit  en  un  moment.  Qnand  m^me  le 
cabinet  de  Vienne  paraitrait  coneentir  k,  la  neutralite  de  la  Suisse,  il 
ne  la  fesi)ecteniit  pas  plus  qu'il  n'a  souvent  fait  cette  neutrality  de 
IVmpirc  si  solcnncllemcnt  rcconnue  et  si  frequemment  vioiee.  II  est 
facile  de  prcvoir  que  la  Suisse  reviendra  k  des  institutions  recom*- 
mandees  par  des  souvenirs  de  bonheur  quoiqu'adapt^es  aux  ideesi 
nouveli<>i). 

On  vous  rcmcttra  souvent  sous  Ics  ycux  le  tableau  trop  reel  des< 
autorit^s  avilics  par  I'indigence  dans  cette  m^mc  ville  de  Berne  bii 
jadis  Teconomie  amassait  des  tr^sors  sans  irop6ts,  plusieurs  eantoxn» 
deB  plus  hcureux  de  Tancienne  Helvetic  sent  tellement  appauvris/ 
qu'on  a  vu  pour  la  premiere  fois  des  en  fans  trouv^s  dans  cette  patiie 
des  moexirs,  et  que  la  scute  vilie  de  Solearc  a  recueilli  600  de  ces 
infortun^s.     Des  villages,  comme  celui  d'Urseren,  oc^bli^  sur  pla*^' 
sietirs  Cartes  ont  nourri  70,000  soldats  dans  Tespace  d'iinc  ann^  (200' 
homines  par  jour).     Lc  Vulais  si  houreux  par  son  aisance  et  ses 
troupeaux,  est  presque  un  desert,  et  les  rcligieux  hospitaliers  de  Su 
Bernard  meureut  de  faim  dans  cc  c^l^bre  nsylc  de  I'humanit^  intre- 
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described,  tban  it  is  in  this  official  document.  But  it 
recalls  forcibly  to  our  mind  a  characteristic  anecdote 
of  Buonaparte,  which  we  received  from  one  of  the 
parties  concerned.  After  dictating  to  two  confidential 
persons  some  Machiavelian  despatches  about  Spain, 
the  hero  added,  by  way  of  smoothing  the  expression 
of  bare-faced  injustice  and  treachery  which  they  con>- 
Teyed,  or  perhaps  in  such  a  fit  of  good  humour  as 
Cromwell's  inking  the  face  of  Ireton  with  a  dash  of 
the  regicide  pen,  Ek  puis  vom  finkez  par  deux  lignea  dc 
nUkmeoUe  !  !  Now,  this  despatch  to  Rheinhard  coming 
after  the  instructions  to  Brune,  Schauenburg,  Rapinat, 
and  others,  which  were  indeed  anterior  to  Buona- 
parte's government,  but  issued  from  the  same  office 
where  the  draft  was  made  of  the  admirable  paper 

pidv,  et  secourable  ou  iis  oot  dans  I'espace  de  deux  ans  re(u  une 
armee  enti^re. 

Quatre  vingt  quinze  mille  Fran^ais  ne  peuvent  pas  vivre  pendant 
lliyver  dans  ce  pays  ^piiis^-^les  habitans  y  sont  parvenus  presque 
puftout  k  ce  point  oii  I'oti  croit  reatrer  dans  les  droits  de  la  Nature, 
quand  on  defend  au  peril  de  sa  vie  le  dernier  morceau  de  paia  qui 
peut  la  soutenir 

On  vous  parlera  du  retour  de  la  neutrality — il  faut  reculer  cetie 
€9permi€»:  car  cette  neutrality  sera  viol^e  de  part  oii  d'autre  ta&t  que 
la  guerre  durera.  II  en  est  de  m^me  d'un  trait6  de  commerce,  il  ne 
saurait  6tre  durable,  et  si  Ics  Suisses  saciifient  beaucoup  pour  Tobte- 
nir,  ils  seront  tromp^s.  II  faut  se  contenter  de  promettre  TaquiKe- 
ment  successif  des  criances  de  la  republique  Helvetique,  et  surtout 
le  respect  et  TiBdependanco^  et  qu'on  ne  se  milera  en  rien  de  rinteri- 
eur ;  c'est  ce  qu'il  faut  opposer  au  souvenir  d'une  conduite  et  de  tems 
trop  dtfferents,  Sfc, 
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kefe  iDseited,  appem  a  good  deal  like  Ibe  two  Hmb 

71k  c«MiaMftm  Mfarirv  of  1796  had  to  c^ 
the  sdgpoa  <€  its  origin ;  but  the  people,  upon  whom 
il  had  been  iiwpnaiyi  by  foice,  showed  more  patianoe 
Moda  it  than  die  lesdess  kgislators  themselves :  for 
die  HelTetic  directory  having  ventuied  to  opp(xe  the 
firad  loans,  and  the  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  taxes  im* 
posed  by  Genecal  Maasena,  was  dismissed  widbaUt 
€9eiemony»  the  7di  of  Jamiary,  1801,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  what  is  called,  in  the  vevolutienRry  dbn^ 
nology,  the  18th  Brunaiiew  ttod  an  tM^cytkc  eommm&im 
was  Bubstitaled,  oonposed  of  aei/^en  membss.  IDie 
legisbtfiYe  bmnch  of  the  govemnmit,  smate,  and 
^fnmi  amnU^  underweitt  the  s«ne  tmmfimmtion 
seven  months  later,  and  a  gooemment  promscin  vras 
instituted  to  pK^pose  a  new  oonstitution,  which  wto 
to  be  calculated,  of  course,  iqpon  the  wants,  manners, 
and  strength,  of  Hdvetia,  and  i^grteabk  to  tAenuyori^. 
The  new  constitution  appealed  the  SMi  May,  1601. 

The  canton  of  Valais,  whidi  forms  the  only  avenue 
to  the  Simplon,  beiiiig  deemed  too  iinportant  a  military 
position  to  be  permitted  to  rranin  an  independnt 
state,  was  annexed  to  France  without  ceremony.  The 
remaining  twenty-one  cantons  were,  by  soo^  other 
arbitrary  arrangement,  reduced  to  aefeuteen.  The 
Helvetic  diet,  assembled  to  consider  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  distracted  by  irreconcileable  opinicxis  and 


tbieingelve9  mtp  ^  prnveff  eg^tjf  prm9Pki9f  fim^i^^ 
^  rest  of  (to  sv^mbers.    j^/ew  0:)f»9tditutiow  rose  ^d 

IfcfBrft  W(€ape  two  pFc»nu1g9l#d  ijpd  §wpi?^  ii^  t^  c9i*f¥P 
of  the  year  1802.  Anarchy  reigned  over  t^  l^i;;;^^ 
i»fiWreptAc»^  mti  oiyil  war. 

Xbe  eastern  9f  JJrj,  Sshjyyi^,  «ki4  t}8ideir:fWBW» 
iimfonnly  refuge^  t^ir  .ass^  19  ibefi^  moi^f^^y/^  fW' 
fititutioQ^,  insisting  on  the  »nt^^  fq^^ive  ^41^- 
i^ewd^ioe,  pr  ^  ^(iEs  gf^ppx^jt^o^  fjpqm  Swiljj^^w?4; 
«id  in  »  publ»9  4oqi^^^  of  ^h*  l?ft  Jj^y^  1§P8* 
bokjly  4x^^  OH  the  Frepfib  wtjw,  flBtlip  »\*tboT«  qf 
fOl  tl»  Jit^i^^ne,  to  a#s^l;  jnos^r  jip  rep^^r^g  M^  ^Nflff 
WOQuysgfcJ  1)9  do  so  by  tljfi  f  r.w^  ^pl^injijtic  ^^Sf^t^ 
4}i^iftsdyWj  who  iweite  iumtmctad  to  brixig  fli^bout;  % 

^di^Miftioa  (^  the  cfmtsiifvim  W9im^9  whJLoh  ^  nic^ 
b^Q  found  tQ  answer  the  yjjows  pf  jtiiis  jFi^ncb  goveim- 

<;msul»  .^libr^  Ms  .m9dji$^¥»i>  m^  m^ism^  fcffiV  ^ 
rQitfprs/ B^f^elomy,  Bwtewr,  iPoueb^,  >w«i  C!fi»»f»- 
UMTS,  .to«e^  at  Pf^ns  ten  ^(wis^  .dopHtiw  WW^ifi^ 
by  tb^  (jUITerent  pacli^g.  ^omy^9  ooii^ir^  sey^r^ 
4Jiae«  MWMelf  mth  1ibi9  .tiffHrtiiW*  iilMJijOj»  w^  of  ji^kies$ 
)Q9Qa«k»s  (9Wi  Jwwwy*  1803,)  b(e  e^nter^  so  6)]^ 
«fKl  so  ftbly  intQ  ijbe  n»«tt^  in  i^spu^,  tJiat  <Hie  of  4;^ 
deputies  was  induced  to  set  down  the  ponyersation 
from  memory  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  subouittei^ 

2H  2 


19  vttMi  ve  are  rwJFJned  far  m  rrrT-i.-ratWi  of  ilie 
PC"  ^  "til  ^tnifi,  lirjf  M'ri  *ii?ti  iJHagjT  istcfggrrg  to  nsot 
kki  ae  jpucpilx  to 
froBi  Qoe  cTckck  ci  tke  aficraoao  dl  e£zht  in  tfie 


cstereit  taken  br  Btaooapazte  in  die 
wfxSkTt  cf  Swiizeriasd,  and  liis  anxiniM;  dcnre  to  suit 
iu  ciTfl  issL-nrSoos  to  the  kcd  pn ju&es  and  lolxls 
of  cadi  snaE  otoiiumht,  was  wliolly  mmtaffy  and 
pcirtical ;  he  looked  on  Spiianland  as  an  imputtafll 
miutary  positko,  a  waldi-tovicr  belimgi  three  great 
dnricioos  of  Eorope,  of  which  the  adof  BedntiQnae- 
coreddie  possession  to  him  without  die  traobleand 
expense  of  a  garrisoiL  This  act  conrfliatedflie  people 
of  the  subject  distridB  (fommng  three4barths  of  flie 
oouDtry,  and  heretofore  hdd  as  priTate  property fajdie 
remaining  soverdgn  fbuith,)  for  it  declared  diere 
diould  be  mo  MM^euSMtrkbmS&oilxalamd^MQejDckuiK 
fnalcge$.  It  pleased  the  aristociacj,  by  giving  them 
a  certain  prq;xxxi»anoe  in  the  six  ontMt  directatn  ; 
it  {leased  also  the  democratic  cantoiK,  satisfied  widi 
any  thing  not  an&nrr.  Boonaparte  found  no  dilliaJty 
in  securing  an  influenoe  over  the  leading  men  in  each 
of  the  cantons,  both  demooatic  and  aristocratic;  whose 
pfide  he  condesc^ided  to  flatty  on  all  occasions,  and 
most  of  whom  were  anxious  to  aooqit  of  puMic  nds- 

*  Mr.   Srapfer,  formerly  miDistie  de  la  nfepnblique  Helvetiqiie 
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siona  at  his  court,  their  ready  obedience  going  gene- 
rally a  good  deal  beyond  what  might  have  been  deem- 
ed indispensable. 

The  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive^  imposed  on 
the  cantons  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  body  of 
sixteen  thousand  elS^tive  men ;  and  as  the  cantons 
had  not  the  resource  of  the  conscription,  high  bounties 
became  necessary  to  obtain  voluntary  enlistments: 
but  this  expense  afforded  the  different  governments 
the  plea  of  necessity  to  obtain  money  by  taxes^  while 
to  the  members  themselves  of  these  governments,  it 
afiforded  valuable  commissions  for  their  sons  and 
young  relations.  Yet  when  Buonaparte  thought  that 
the  restoration  of  the  former  order  of  things  in  Switr 
zerland  would  secure  his  influence  there,  he  was  mis- 
tal^en.  Those,  even,  whose  individual  interest  was 
best  attended  to,  were  only  bound  to  him  as  l(mg 
as  he  was  in  a  situation  to  injure  or  to  serve  them ; 
reserving  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  shaking  off 
the  hated  yoke  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  He 
suspected  it  at  last,  or  knew  all  the  time  this  was  the 
tenure  by  which  a  tyrant  must  submit  to  hold  his  de- 
pendants ;  for  we  find  him  answering  the  professions 
of  respect  and  attachment  of  burgo-master  Reinhard, 
in  1809,  by  these  remarkable  words :  Je  veux  bien  y 
croire  ;  cependaiU,  sifavais  des  recers^  &6st  alors  qucjt 
lirais  dans  vos  cmurs  ! 

All  human  institutions,  even  those  of  which  the 
abuses  alone  have  survived,  have  had  their  period  of 
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uddhloMS :  ibG  hierarchy  of  Rome  fdmed  the  barba*- 
nans  of  the  dark  ages ;  deserts  weito  cultivated  b jr 
monks  whose  ccxiyents  were  the  cftAj  safe  reposi- 
tory of  human  knowledge ;  we  owe  to  feudal  insti- 
tutions the  Spirit  of  chivaky,  and  some  hetoie  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  aristocracy  of  cities  protected  the  peo- 
ple against  feudal  tyranny.  The  federal  form  of 
govermnent  had  like^se  it$  advantages  ^  it  suited  the 
flimplioity  of  the  first  founders  of  Helvetic  liberty ; 
riew  auxiliaries^  or  rathef  new  partners^  to  the  greiKt 
league  of  miall  comHiunities,  w^e  easier  obtained  bjr 
leavii^  them  in  possession  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions  and  customs,  thto  if  a  sacrifi<3e  of  theU  had 
beeii  exacted^  The  tendency  of  this  form  of  gove^- 
fflent  was,  however,  very  soon  observable,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Switzerland  sufficiently  showi^. 
After  the  first  heroic  period,  from  1308  to  the  b^tttie  af 
Morat  in  1476,  the  cimtons  becicutie  jeatoud  and&effish, 
evincing  towards  each  cfther  that  unfriendly  Spirit  fti- 
reign  states  usually  entertain  for  their  neM  neigM>6u]f§ ; 
they  learnt  to  calculate  their  mdividual  di&taHee  from 
danger  before  they  aflforded  eetch  othet  Sl^istan6ei  Mid 
were  apt  to  seek  in  foreign  alliances  that  protection  of 
«rh«&  they  Wef e  not  Certain  at  hi»tie ;  theiteib  intet- 
minable  quai*rds  among  themselves.  Their  gtMeftd 
diets  could  rkrely  agred  upcw,  dhd  seldom  ^6- 
cute,  measures  of  public  utility ;  aftd  although  the 
Reformation  might  aftertvatds  change  the  nature  of 
their  civil  difesfensions,  and  purify  their  motives,  it  did 
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not  put  an  end  to  ^em ;  and  a  long  guocesQion  of 
religious  wars  left  the  federal  b(»id  more  lax  and 
ineflBoient  than  ever. 

The  raridUB  goTemments  of  Switzerland  had  over- 
looked the  changes  which  time,  and  a  variety  of 
events  to  which  they  had  been  strangers,  had  operated 
among  their  neighbours,  and  the  alteration  of  man- 
nas and  opinions  among  their  own  citizens  or  sub- 
ject themselves.  An  uninterrupted  state  of  peace 
for  store  than  three  hundred  years,  had  left  them  in 
ignorance  of  their  present  strength^  which  they  eon* 
ttnued  to  estimate  by  the  battles  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Engrossed  with  paltry  jealousies,  and  di- 
vided among  themselves,  they  heeded  not  the  awftd 
warning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  si^  or  seven  years'  breathing 
tkne  alkrwed  them,  to  c(»npromise  matters  with  the 
new  principles,  fancying  they  might  be  stopped  at  the 
custom-house  on  the  frontiers ;  and  even  those  hoards 
of  public  moiiey»  monuments  of  an  antiquated  policy, 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  remitted  away  to 
England,  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country  out  of  the  readi  of  invaders,  were  left  to 
reward  them. 

The  system  of  confederate  republics,  united  under 
a  federal  head,  has  been  defined,  not  unaptly,  the 
feudal  system  ap{^ied  to  democracy ;  the  same  broils, 
the  same  anarchy,  the  same  loose  dependance  upon  a 
Common  head,  to  whom  they  render  a  sort  of  vain 
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homage,  but  wbcm  they  rarely  obey ;  the  same  Bel* 
fishneas  and  want  of  public  spirit.  Buona^paotie  is 
reported  to  have  said  onoe,  that  a  **  federal  oonKtttu* 
tioQ  made  an  indififerent  sort  of  goyerDment  far  the 
people  who  lived  under  it ;  but,  en  revanche^  it .  ai^ 
swered  a  very  good  purpose  for  the  neighbours  of 
that  people !" 

There  is  an  active  and  vivifying  principle  in  the 
division  of  the  civilized  world  into  independent  states# 
which  would  not  exist  if  that  world  were  all  united 
under  one  head :  nations  hoid  up,  as  it  were,  the  mcrror 
to  each  other,  and  see  abroad  what  would  have  es- 
caped their  notice  at  hcxne.    The  Roman  empire  Ian* 
guishing  in  the  solitude  of  its  vastness,  civUizatiou  as 
well  as  power  expired  at  last,  under  the  mere  want  of 
rivalry  and  emulation.    One  empire,  vast  and  solitary 
as  that  of  Rome  ever  was,  seems  now  destined  to 
perpetuate   civil  infancy  to  the  extremest  old  age, 
simply  because  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  its  inhabi. 
tants  as  if  it  was  not.     China,  divided  into  half  a 
dozen  empires,  would  not  have  remained  thus  station- 
ary;  but  it  may  be  questioned,   whether  CSiina, 
transformed  into  a  vast  federal  republic  of  semi-inde- 
pendent states,  would  have  gained  any  thing  but  tiie 
i^nidpal  spirit  of  Europe,  without  its  leamii^  and 
its  virtues.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Grisons^  for 
instance,  subdivided  into  sixty-three  federal  republics, 
are  much  better  off  than  China  in  point,  of  moral  im- 
provement   The  small  republics  of  Greece 
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under  a  loose  federal  system,  and  maintained  their 
liberty  by  deeds  of  heroic  valour,  since  equalled  in 
Helvetia  under  the  same  system  of  government ;  but 
these  repubUcs  flouri^ed  most  when  the  federal  bond 
which  united  them  became  so  strong,  that,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Polybius, ''  nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  same  walls  to  make 
them  one  town."  This  cannot  be  said  yet  of  Swit- 
aeriand. 

The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  present 
another  illu^rious  example  of  federation :  Uke  Swit- 
ZMland,  they  ccxaquered  their  Uberty  under  that  form 
of  government ;  and  as  in  Switzerland  the  canton 
of  Berne  had  acquired  the  preponderance,  in  like 
manner  the  province  of  Holland  preponderated  so 
much  in  the  confederatiqn,  as  to  connect  and  bind 
together  the  different  members  of  it :  but  it  did  not 
save  them  from  interminable  bickerings  and  occa- 
sional civil  wars  on  the  subject  of  the  distant  colonies, 
their  commercial  and  their  landed  interests,  their 
aimy  and  their  navy ;  till  at  last  the  usurpation  of  a 
diief  magistrate  alone  saved  the  Batavian  Union  from 
anarchy  and  dissolution. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  renders  them  unfit  objects  of  comparison 
with  any  other,  federal  repubUc  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  More  apart  from  all  the  world  than  Rome  or 
China,  yet  commixed  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  for 
rdal  or  friendly  purposes,  by  the  facility  of 
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their  navigation*  the  United  Stiktes  behdd  a  apace  of 
8500  inileB  of  ocean  between  them  and  their  enemies^ 
although  their  ftiends^  their  models,  or  th^r  moral 
competitors,  are  at  their  door*  Under  such  dicum* 
stances,  they  need  not  a  very  wttaog  govermnent  tx 
the  purpose  of  defence;  nor  do  they  need^  perbapBi 
an  absolute  separation  d  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  improvement  and  reciprocal  emulation*  If 
they  have  not  made  much  use  oi  this  mental  proximity 
with  Europe ;  if  the  pec^le  of  the  United  9tides, 
although  superior  to  the  oommon  people  in  Eurqm^ 
have  so  few  men  to  compare  with  distinguished 
Europeans,  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  de£^  oi  their 
syMem  of  government^  but  to  the  very  advantages  of 
their  situation,  whicb  do  not  compel  any  one  to  resort 
to  much  intellectual  exertion  for  tibe  purpose  of  ob« 
tttlnitig  what  is  within  the  readi  of  vu%ar  abilities. 
No  <Hie  in  the  United  States  sees  himself,  unless  by 
his  ^wn  &ult,  cnit  off  from  the  common  benefits  and 
decencies  of  civilized  life :  for  ever  unblessed  with 
any  of  those  ties  which  seem  the  natural  inheritoDoe 
df  the  whole  a^fdmsl  creati<m,  a  sort  of  supemumeraiy 
in  real  life,  reduced  to  live  on  the  tmasures  of  his 
own  breast,  and  compell^  to  seek  in  the  regions  oi 
mind  what  ikte  has  refosed  him  (»  earth;  dicum- 
stances  to  whidi  mental  pre-cnmimice  is  too  ofitan  due 
in  tiie  old  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  loose  sent  of  federal  g^ 
vermnent,  under  whkli  tiie  Americans  fou^  for  dieir 
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ind6petkldn6e^f  far  from  serving  the  cause  in  whidl 
they  were  engaged,  had  nearly  proted  fatal  to  it} 
and  the  era  of  theit  prosperity  began  only  at  the 
adoption  of  a  much  stronger  federal  bond»  in  the  year 
1788.  That  new  constitution  was  called  emphaticoUy 
Federal,  although  the  former  was  federal  likewise; 
but  it  left  a  ^uch  greater  share  of  individual  inde* 
pendem;e  to  the  Stat^.  The  old  eongress  of  the 
United  l^tntes  of  America^  lik^  the  Helvetic  diet,  wag 
an  udfoising  power»  which  prcypiy^cd  measures  to  be 
adopted  of  not|  as  pleaded  its  oondtituents ! 

History  furnishes  us  with  numef^w  examples  6f 
Mefative  States  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to 
the  attacks  c£  a  tnonarch^  yet  sinking  under  t&ose  of 
tL  republic.  The  sniall  Grecian  etates  cionfederated, 
baffled  the  Great  King,  and  the  Helvebio  league  Au8«> 
tria :  the  United  Provindes  of  the  Ncth«dands,  and^ 
the  United  States  of  America,  fiimish  us  with  other 
instances.  On  the  other  hand>  the  Acheah  league 
and  fedet&te  Gaul  became  ihb  prey  of  Roman  ambi*- 
tion;  as  Holliuid,  Switeeiland,  and  the  Germanie 
b()dy,  were  tranquished  by  the  armies  of  France^ 
tfansfbrmed  fer  a  while  into  a  republic/  There  un^ 
dbubtedly  la  in  the  attack  of  a  free  people,  led  on  by 
men  eager  for  popularity^  and  whose  advancement 
depends  wholly  on  their  pertoAal  merit,  a  very  dupe* 
rior  energy  to  that  6f  ttoops  who,  were  they  even  to 
^)erR«tn  prodigiedj  wouW  not  ihe  mote  attract  the 
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fikvour  of  their  soTereign :  for  it  would  still  belong,  aa 
other  grounds,  to  those  on  whom  he  bestows  it. 

The  Swiss  had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  a  tolerable 
share  of  independence,  under  the  coastitution  called 
Aete  dt  Mddiatian  ;  experiencing  no  further  practical 
inconvenience  than  the  obligation  of  recruiling  a  large 
contingent  of  troops,  rapidly  wasting  by  sanguinary 
wars.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  voluntary  enlistments 
was,  however,  increasing  rapidly ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  ^itertained,  that  the  con8cripti<»L  would  have 
become  necessary  in  a  short  time,  and,  consequently^ 
the  internal  interference  of  France.  The  downfal  o£ 
the  arbitrary  Mediator  was  for  the  Swiss,  as  for  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  the  signal  of  a  happy  ddi- 
verance.  Berne  saw  in  it,  more  than  the  other  can- 
tcms,  the  probable  restoration  of  their  former  posses- 
BiooB — ^it  was  a  natural  feeling :  national  pride,  still 
more  than  their  interest,  impelled  the .  Bernese  to 
make  a  last  effi>rt  to  regain  that  situation  to  whidh 
long  possession  gave  them  a  political  right.  They 
were  not  successful,  nor  was  it  to  be  wished  that 
they  should.  There  is  a  time  when  the  most  b^iefi*- 
cial  institutions,  being  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
new  ideas  and  new  circumstances,  perish  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  owe  to  them  their 
existence.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  overturn  any  ex- 
isting.  government,  however  defective,  at  the  risk  of 
what  may  follow ;  but  when  it  has  fallen  by  chance. 
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abd  is  dissolved}  it  seems  folly  to  re-construct  it  on 
the  same  model,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  future  revolu- 
tions. 

Yfhea  the  military  events  of  1812  and  1813,  to 
which  Europe  looked  for  its  deliverance,  brought  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerland,  France,  which  under  the  direc- 
tory had  invaded  that  country,  and  imposed  on  it  af-' 
terwards  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  had  recently  (1810)  dismembered  the  canton  of 
Valais  for  its  own  use,  that  is,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  conveying  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Lom- 
bardy,  whenever  it  might  suit  her  purpose ;  France, 
we  say,  might  set  up  the  plea  of  Swiss  neutrality,  to 
prevent  the  allies  penetrating  that  way,  but  could 
not  eiqpect  such  a  neutrality,  aUanone  side,  to  be  re- 
spected. 

We  find  an  unexpected  analogy  between  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Switaserland 
by  France  in  1798,  and  by  the  allies  in  1813.  On 
both  occasions  the  invaders  depended  on  a  certain 
opposition  of  views  between  the  government  and  the 
peoj^e  in  the  aristocratic  cantons,  as  well  as  between 
the  different  cantons  themselves,  which  they  knew 
would  paralyze  the  means  of  general  resistance.  The 
French  presumed  the  people  would  be  for  them,  and 
the  allies  depended  on  the  secret  good  wishes  of  the 
governments.  There  have  been  doubts  on  the  nature 
d[  the  understanding  between  the  Austrians  and  cer« 
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tain  leading  pefsonages  of  liie  ansAocncy,  in  oomfi^ 
quenoe  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  said  pid>licly« 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  then  at  Basle,  ih^t 
it  coist  fii^nd  a  good  deal  to  aexmm  the  pa»^g^  of 
their  tioops  through  Sw^z^land ;  wd  ^so,  in  coo^- 
cyience  ef  aoni^  expre9si<ms  of  displeasure  whi^ 
escaped  Aleiaoder,  ^gainat  those  in  ^wit^^rfeuid  whp 
permitted  the  violatim  pf  the  territory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  asBWu^oe  of  prot^ctKMQi  he  had  giv^i.  M  to 
l^ir  iR49bert  Wilson*  whrni  chaUenged  in  Lpndoqi  l^ 
the  Swiss  ti^yQjs  Mr.  Freadenredcli,  to  najog^  thos^ 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  be  gave  an  ^uivoe^  a^ 
swerj  and  reaUy  a  brib«  wi»  oat  irery  Jitady  to  fee 
given*  vhen  indioa^cn  was  ot^viously  ^i^Sie^nt  withr 
out  it. 

The  allied  powers  had  ^^baodongd  ^^^imknA, 
when,  in  1798,  their  interference  might  have  Sft^^tt 
supd  thenselyes ;  and*  Q»  seMrai  othar  onsatM^es^  ^ey 
hadahow^  ^9t  indiMferfiQee  about  its  &i#^*  ti»a»- 

Val^is,  and  annex  it  to  France,  for  the  sake  x)f  the  Simplon.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  means  there  might  be  to  resist  this  usurpation,  the 
IMvelic  niRtiter  (Mr.  .StapliM^  Ind  Bone  comDunicatlotM  wit^  4to 
j|kittMri»n  wA  PnvKian  «ini9t(»:^,  M.  do  CoteaU^^fwd  Clel4H:i:JiesM., 
The  former,  whose  coijrt  was  dec^>ly  concerned  in  the  Siroplop,  an- 
swered, **  je  sens  tout  ce  que  vous  me  diles,  mais  neus  ue  pouvons 
lecomnMOCfir  la  giune  pour  la  Ytkits  T  The  Pratsiaq,  mhtt  ma» 
opt  e^n  dij^osed  to  ad»iow4edge  the  inOef^Ofwce  of  Swi^erl^n^^ 
and  the  Helvetic  government,  sai4,  '*  Nous  vou&  xeconnoitrons  quand 
la  Trance  nous  aura  dit  que  vous  existez.**  Thus  abandoned,  th« 
Bwiss  ttiokter  Dbtatiitd  of  :Bu<taapane  «  posipoMineiit^  hk  views 
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fore  Switzerland  ow^d  l)iem  w  gratitude.  But  ^ 
system  of  ^sidle^s  wars,  and  tb^  insatiable  ambitiQaB 
of  Buonaparte,  made  his  downfal  an  object  of  para- 
mount interest  to  all  Kurope ;  aod  if  the  co-qpemtion 
of  Switzerland  had  been  necessary^  it  coidd  not  have 
beeQ  withheld*  Whether  it  were  necessary  is«  how- 
ever, a iaaatter  of  doubt:  at  any  rate,  the  tardy  invar 
sian  of  the  Frendh  territory  in  1815  was  too  Uke  the 
kick  to  the  aiek  Iton,  and  availed  little  as  to  wijHiig 
off  the  ^wn  on  niKtional  honour,  if  any  there  was,  in 
oensequenae  of  the  fiMwer  ^b^ressions  of  Fi^anoe* 

SwitSMlatid  is  now  too  well  known  not  to  be,  as  it 
was  fonnerly  imagined,  inacoessible  at  home;  yet 
her  means  of  defence  will  ever  be  found  adequate  to 
(tibe  emergency  in  a  national  cause.  It  has  been 
asserted  in  the  Cimanbre  its  Diputia  at  Paris,  by 
General  Sebastiani,  the  17th  of  Jime,  1820,  without 
bdng  ccmtradioted  by  any  other  member ;  but,  cm  the 
ocxitrary,  ooofinned  out  of  doors  by  most  military 
men,  that  ^  oceupatioa  of  Switaedand  will  foe  found 
necessary  wdienever  a  gfeneral  war  takes  place  between 
France  smd  Qi^msoiy,  the  modem  system  of  tactics, 
i^tted  h  fpNm^  gmrr^,  reqi(dring  the  fosBMsinn  cf 
the  Vargans  cf  the  Rhin^,  and  the  Danube.  Switzsr- 
landi  therefore,  is  t(>  be  loade  the  common  fiidd  cf 
batdec^.aUlth»  ppweRS  at  war  during  twentyrfive  or 
thidity  yeaiB  wia  caQlwy,  ^Aiitb  is  aibout  the  avmage 

on  the  Talais,  by  a  secret  treaty  stipulating  a  free  passage  for  his 
troops— tt  was  not  aniieii^lio  France  ^H  eight  years  after  this. 
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rate  of  war.  Tliis  is  a  warning  also  to  the  redt  of 
Europe,  that  the  restless  spirit  of  conquests  is  yet 
alive. 

We  might  ask,  however,  whether  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attack  or  defence,  that  the  occupation  of  Swit- 
zeiland  is  deemed  necessary.  If  for  attack,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Austria  is  in  fiiU  possession  of  th^ 
Splugen,  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon  ;  it  has 
already  passed  it  once  with  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
and  would  certainly  be  before-hand  with  France,  on 
the  first  news  of  an  invasion  on  her  part,  in  occupying 
the  strong  positions  in  Switzerland.  If  defence  be 
the  purpose,  it  certainty  would  seem  Easier  for  France 
to  defend  a  line  of  frontier  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  along  the  Jura,  ynih  a  neutral  army  of  60,000 
men  between  them  and  the  enemy,  interested  in  pre- 
venting his  approach,  than  a  line  of  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  (the  circumference  of  Switzerland  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine  firom  Basle  to  its  source, 
and  thence  along  the  chain  of  the  Alps,)  with  the  army 
of  60,000  men  made  hostile,  instead  of  neutral  as  they 
were  before.  Massena,  in  ML  possession  of  Switzer- 
land, with  an  army  of  45,000  m^i,  and  three  or  four 
other  armies  acting  in  concert  on  either  side  of  him 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Geraiany, 
and  in  Italy — Massena,  we  say,  assisted  by  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  skilfiil  generals  France  then  pos- 
sessed, found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
and  his  army,  continually  recruited,  left  50,000  dead 
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on  the  numerous  fields  of  battle  in  Switzerland,  without 
being  able  ultimately  to  effect  the  end  proposed — 
there  surely  would  not  be  any  reason  to  expect  a 
better  result  now,  or  in  the  event  of  future  wars. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  warned  of  its  dangers,  is  ac- 
tively employed  in  giving  the  best  organization  to 
their  militia,  and  will  be  able  to  send  into  the  field 
60,000  men  at  a  very  short  notice.  It  is  intended  to 
fortify  St.  Maurice,  and  some  of  the  other  narrow 
passes  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhone  ;  where  it  is 
beheved,  on  good  authority,  (General  Le  Courbe's 
Notes  Instructices)y  that  7,000  or  8,000  men  could  ^ec- 
tually  stop  a  foreign  army  in  its  way,  either  from  the 
Simplon  or  to  it.  Th^  diet  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  great  military  dep6t  in  some  central  part  of 
the  Alps,  where  their  whole  forces  would  assemble, 
ready  to  act  against  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
who  should  first  violate  her  territory.  Such  certainly 
are  the  means  of  rendering  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land effectual,  and  her  neighbours  even  have  a  right 
to  expect  they  should  be  adopted  ;  this  neutrality,  to 
be  respected,  must  be  respectable,  which,  in  technical 
language,  means  strong. 
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I. 

JatUB  Qraue  ad  Henriciitn  BuUingerum  EpUioUt. 

iMMORTALEfl  tibi  ago  gratias,  agamque  dum  vivam,  Vir  doctis^ 
aime :  nam  relatur<^m  me  affirmare  non  possum ;  tantis  enim  tuis 
ofiiciis  non  videor  mihi  respondere  posse,  nisi  forte  ita  sensunis  es, 
lit  me  referre  gratiam  putesi  cum  memoria  tenebo.  Neque  immerito. 
Accepi  enim  a  te  literas  gravissime  et  disertissime  scriptas,  qua9  qui- 
dem  mihi  gratissimse  erant:  tum  quod  rebus  gravioribus  emissis  ad 
me,  quee  tarn  eruditi  viri  literis  indigna  sum,  scribere  e  tam  longin^ 
qua  regione  hac  tua  ingravescente  state  dignatus  es;  tum  etiam 
quod  ejus  generis  tua  scripta  8ttnt>  ut  non  vulgaria  queedam  ad  delec^ 
tandiun,  sed  pia  et  divina  ad  docendum,  monendum,  et  consulen^ 
dum»  ea  preesertimy  qua  et  mece  SBtati  et  sexui  ac  familiea  nostm 
dignitati  imprimis  conveniunt^  condnere  videantur :  in  quibus,  ut  in 
aliis  omnibus,  quee  in  summam  reipublicie  Christianie  utilitatem  edi* 
distiy  non  solum  te  exquisite  doctum  et  singulari  eruditione  preedi* 
tum  ostendisti ;  sed  etiam  ingeniosum,  prudentem,  et  pium  cOnsilia"^ 
rium»  qui  nihil  sapis  nisi  bona,  nihil  sentis  nisi  divina,  nihil  Jubes 
nisi  utilia,  et  nihil  pfiras  nisi  honesta,  pio  et  tam  observando  patre 
dtgna.  O  me  felicissimam !  cui  talis  contigit  amicus  et  prudens  con^ 
i^iarius  (nam  ut  Sdmo  habet*  nsnvm  VTP  3^3)  quseque  Jani 
cum  homine  tajn  docto,  theologo  tam  pio  et  veroB  religionis  acerrimo 
vfOfM^x''  necessitudinis  et  amicitisB  jure  conjuncta  sum.  Muhi^ 
de  nominibus  Deo  O.M.  me  debere  puto,  et  imprimis  quod,  post- 

*  Prorerb.  li.  14«    Sslus  in  multitudine  coniiliariofum. 
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o  orbaSKt, 

qm  din  mocttaqne  «{  ui  >•{  bob  dodtit  mifai,  qoR  ad  TJum  ii>- 
Wi"— "■'"-  ct  foraundaa  DecoMrM  csMnt.  mppeditare,  qniqne 
■LiiM  is  omni  probiUIe,  pietate,  et  litenmm  icienlia  cnnum  et 
prognsns  proTcbcfaat  <t  Hii*  optimb  couiliii  adhibilii  incitabat; 
te  >ir  colcndiuuDe '.  Riiki  got  loca  iiwiiwil,  qui,  lU  spero,  mibi 
tsrdaab  ct  Boram  mbeoii  calcaria,  nt  c(^i*ti,  addere  volaeiis: 
■ihfl  enim  mihi  optatiiu  ermire  ant  accklere  poteM,  qoain  at  digna 
kofomiodi  clarisumorum  vironiiii,  qDomm  Tirtnlam  nulloi  satis  esse 
pcNut  pneco,  hum  salubeminiique  coasiliis  ducar,  ulqoe  idem  inilli 
cotuingai  quod  \el  BUimH^,  Pamla,  et  Entockio,  quas  dinu  ille, 
M  fertor,  Irrontmus  inuitoit, et snb CMKionibns  faabitis  ad  dirinarum 
fenim  cogDicioDeni  pnduxii ;  vrt  qnod  mnlieri  illi  state  confects, 
•ui  drms  Joiamet  epistotimn  quoddan  hMtalonam  et  vera  theol<^i- 
ctiB  coDscriptit,  vel  quod  Srteri  inatri,  qoK  ctnuilio  OripmU  nsa 
fM,  ^luqne  uoaids  acqnierit;  qiiK  omDe*  bod  tUtuB  mU  laodis 
ct  commodi  ex  c(wpgrii  fociaa,  genen*  Dobilitate,  et  divitianun 
copik  coapanTovnt,  qoaDtum  gtorin  ct  lelicitatb  ex  pradcntim- 


boaniim  illi  tan  siognlari  enulkioae  et  adminbili  pieUte  coaapicni 
cas  qtxui  naon  «d  apiiM>  tfaaqvc  doceie,  <t  qaat  ad  aalMem  atrnv 
nan  et  faiune  viIk  felicitatem  naxinain  kabennl  BomaHBm  sag- 
ffnxe.  Qnod  at  ts  aiilii  facere  di^eria,  cum  neq«e  iagenio,  nee 
rraditioBc,  nee  pielale  infinaa  iater  cos  onncs  haberi  d^eas,  iteron 
atque  itenim  a  te  peto.  Andamla  libi  videar  oparlet,  qtne  tus 
sadacier  hoc  c/Sagito ;  xd  ncansihiiBe  ntioBeiii  resptceicrolueris, 
DBHipe  qnod  ex  pietatis  tarn  pean  ca  deptwucre  cnpiam,  qtne  oq^ 
ad  mom  fomaadoa,  tmn  ad  fidem  in  CUntto  semtore  neo  eon- 
finnandaM  condncere  qneant,  boc  quod  facto  mibi  vitio  vertere 
gac  pro  tua  bniBBnitate  potetis,  nee  pro  taa  pradeittia  volneris. 

Ex  libello  iUo  wis  et  non  facaue  veiipottm  pleso*,  quen  miper 
ad  patnm  et  sie  nuMti,  tanqoam  ex  boito  wntfniMino  AaFe»  taavia- 
simoa  c(rfligP>  et  pater  etiam,  don  per  pavinima  nqotia  Iic«t,  is 
tiju*  Icctione  qaqtidie  Mdnlo-Tersatur.  Qwn  autefli  iade  aterqtw 
fepoctabiniDa  fructmn,  de  eo  tibi  et  Dm  jwopter  te  i«MBartales  fM- 
tias  mgeK  debemui.  Nan  enim  '»qnam  esM  pntanu,  ut  pn  te 
luiqiw  simil<^,  qitos  non  panros  kar  in  parte  f^licKdma  parit  Gei^ 
•  D^  lVrf.<-:ioiie  ClinitiuioniiD,  ad  HroHcuai  U.  Gall  Reg. 
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numia,  a  Deo  O.M.  tot  tantaque  vere  divina  dona  ingratis  accipia- 
nuis  aninus  Solemus  enim  homines  hominibus,  ut  par  est,  benefi- 
ciis  beneficia  compensare,  ct  donorum  collatorum  memores  aoe- 
pnestare:  quanto  magis  igitur  operam  uaxare  debemus  dWins 
bonitati,  si  non  ex  omai  parte  re&ponderei,  at  s^altem  lastis  ,aiULiius» 
quae  cimferty  amplecti,  et  ex  animo  pro  iUis  gratifts  agere? 

NaiDG  ad  laude&9  tquas  ,mihi  jtribuunt  litew^  i^e^iio,  quas  ut  nee 
vendicaire,  :ita  nuUo  modo  agnoscere  <}ebeo;  sed  quidquid  ,mihi 
divina  bonitas  largita  est,  id  omDe.acceptiim  illi  refero,  tanq.uam 
mearum  rerum  omnium,  quse  virtutis  aliquam  speciem  lud»ent, 
Auitori  summo  et  soli,  quern  meo  jignune  roges  velim,  omatissUne 
vir,  assiduis  tuis  .precibus,  ut  me  hac  in  parte  measque  ratipnes  omnes 
ita  moderetur,  uttanta  ejus  benignitate  noo  indigna  reperiar^. 

In  animum  induxerat  illustrissimus  pater  mens  ad  tuam  humanir 
tatem  scribere  pariterque^gratias.pro  tuis  prse.qlare  susceptis  laboribus 
et  singulan  ilia  bumanitate,  qua  inductus  e^  suo  nomini  Sermouum 
qutntam  decadem  inscriberc,  cjusque  auspiciis  in  lucem  edejre ;  pisi 
gnavissiniis  cegice  majestatis  negotiis  in  ultimos  BrUanni«e  ftncs  fuisset 
aTocattts ;  sed  ubi  per  publicas  occupationes  vacabit,  quam  diligent 
tissime  ad .  lie  >8cribere  se  velle  affirmat.  PosUemo  Hebraicari  jam 
incipienti  mihi  si  vlam  et  modum  aiiquem  pstenderis,  quern  in  hoc 
studioruni  cursuitenere  maxima  cum  utilitate  debeam,  me  longe  tibi 
devinctissinAamreddideria.  Vale,  totiua ejC^^lesw  Christian» summum 
decus  ret  omamentum,  ^t  te  diu. nobis  am^i^e  eccleai^d  supentitem 
servet  Deus  Optiraus  Maximus. 

Tuse  pietati  deditissima^ 

JOAWNA  GrAIA. 


Facebb  non  possum,  ni  nimis  ingrata  officii  immemor,  etbeneficiis 
tuis  indigna  videri  velim,  vir  ornatissime,  quin  in  singulas  res  meri- 
taque  tua,  quce  plurima  fuerunt,  gratias  tibi  ingentes  agam.  Quan«- 
quam  mihercule  et  id  cum  pudore  facio :  neque  enim  tanta  necessi- 
tudt),  quantam  tu  mihi  tecum  esse  voluisti,  neque  tot  beneficia  a  te  in 
^e  his  prorsus  indignam  collata  tantummodo  gratiarum  actionem 
videntur  desiderare  *,  neque  ego  lubenter  pro  maximis  tuis  beneficiis 
tarn  vili  orationismunere  defungor.     Hoc  etiam  nonnihil  angit  ani- 

«  ScQptit  JitMmadMytfmr^;  oi.paullo  ante  tantumodo. 
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noon  meam,  com  ad  Uteras,  quastaotD  yiro  darem,  excogiCandas  qtiaitt 
parum  idoneafini  roecum  perpendo.  Neqoe  certe  meis  naeniis  puerilL 
basque  nugit  mam  gravitalem  perturbare,  ant  taata  barbaiie  tuae  elo- 
•otiaa  obflrepere  vellem  atque  auderem :  niii  et  nuilo  me  alio  modo 
tibi  gratificari  pone  8cirem,et  du  toa  aolita  satiaqoe  perepecta  mihi  hu- 
manitate  haoddubitarem.  De  Uteris  aatem,  qoas  proxime  absteaccepi, 
sic  habeto.  Posteaqaam  semel  atque  iteram  (mun  semel  iionvidebatar 
satis)  eas  legissem,  tantum  fructus  reportasse  ex  tuis  praeclaris  et  vere 
tbeologicis  pneceptis*  visa  sttm,  quantum  ex  diaturna  optimorum' 
auctorum  lectione  vix  eram  asseqouta.  Suades  ut  veram  sinceram- 
qne  in  Chxisto  servatore  meo  6dem  amplectar  tibi  in  hac  parte. 
*  09^»  I  9Mf  ^#0i»  enitar  satisfacere.  Sed  donum  Dei  agnosco  earn 
esse^  et  proinde  tantum  polliceri  debeo  quantum  Dominus  impcr- 
tierit,  neque  tamen  cum  Apostolis  orare  desistam,  ut  earn  mihi  sua 
benignitate  in  dies  augere  velit.  Uuic  etiam  Deo  juvante«  ut  jubes^ 
adjungam  vitm  puritatem,  quam  meae  heu  nimium  infirmae  vires 
pnestare  poterunt.  Tu  inlerea  pro  tua  pietale  in  oratione  tua  mei 
quotidie  facias  mentionemrogo.  Ad  Hebraicse  linguae  studium  earn 
ingredior  vtam,  quam  tu  fidelissime  monstras.  Vale.  £t  Deos.  te  in 
hac  suscepta  abs  te  provincia  tueatur  et  provehat  sttemura. 
Tibi  ad  omnia  pietatis  officia  paratissima, 

JOAVKA   G&AIA. 

[Externa  epistols  inscriptio  manu  Joannse:  Colendissimo  viro 
Henrico  Bullingero  hse  traduntur  liters.  Inferius  alia  manu:  Ducis 
SttfiblcisB  F.  1 552.] 


Sera  officii  recordatio  reprehendi  non  debet,  preesertim  si  nulla 
negligentia  preetermissa  est,  vir  doctissime :  longe  enim  absum :  pauci 
sunt  tabcllarii;  audio  autem  sero.  Sed  jam  cum  eum  habeam 
yfetfd^ro^ofovff  ciiyus  opera  et  meae  tibi  et  tuas  mihi  tradi  soIent 
literae,  officio  meo  deesse  non  debui  quin  ad  te  scribendo  et  verbis 
optarem  optime  et  re  haberem  gratiam  quam  diligeutissime.  TanUt 
enim  tua  apud  omnes  auctoritas  {,  tanta  in  praedicando,  ut  audio, 

*  Scripsit  preeiptU.    Paollo  post  autorem  et  sffnceramque  Graeca  autem.  ut 
dedi,  cum  accentu. 
t  Sineaccsnta* 
t  Scripsit  OHthoriiat,    Post  MJamoib,  pmgruM^  tmtuiimd^t  tmugdema. 
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gmvitas,  Untaque,  ut  qui  te  norunt  referre  solent,  vilee  integritas,  ut 
tuis  non  soluramodo  dictis,  sed  etiain  vitse  moribus  tarn  peregrineB  et 
extene  nationes,  quam  etiam  ea  quam  ipse  incolis  patria  magis  ad 
bene  beateque  vivendum  incttentur:  non  enim  tantummodo,  ut  Jaco* 
bus  habet,  evangelii  et  sacrorum  Dei  mandatorum  ebuccinator  et 
preedicator  diligenst  sed  ejus  etiam  effector  et  operator  verus  es^  eaque 
vita  prsestas  qu«  verbis  imperas,  minime  temet  ipsum  fallens.  Nee 
equidem  his  simiiis  es  qui  extemam  suam  facie)|i  in  speculo  consi- 
derenty  et  quamprimum  discesserint,  qualis  ejus  forma  fuerit,  obli- 
vioni  tradunt;  sed  et  vera  et  sincera  preedicaS}  et  vivendi  ratione  aliis* 
ut  id  sequantur  quod  et  jubes  et  facis,  exemplo  et  ««pai^i»7fiaiTi  *  es. 
Sed  quid  hssc  ad  tuam  gravitatem  scribo,  cum  tanta  mea  barbaries  sit, 
ut  nee  digne  tuam  pietatem  laudare,  nee  satis  vitse  integritatem 
encomiis  t  celebrare,  nee,  prout  convenit,  suspiciendam  et  admirandam 
doctrinam  enarrare  possit.  Opus  enim  esset,  ut.,  si  prout  Veritas  postulat, 
te  coUaudarem,  Demoschcnis  vel  facundiam  velCiceroniseloquentiam 
haberem.  Tanta  enim  tua  sunt  merita,  ut  cum  et  tempus  satis  longum, 
turn  etiam  iDgenii  acumen  et  sermonis  elegantiam  plus  quam  puerilem 
ad  ea  explicanda  desiderent.  Tantum  enim  in  te  sibi,  ut  apparetf 
placuit  Deusy  ut  et  te  suo  regno  et  huic  mundo  adaptaverit,  in  hoc 
enim  terreno  vitae  ergastulo  eetatis^  cursum  transigis,  quasi  mortuus 
essesy  cum  tamen  vivis,  idque  non  solum  primu'm  Christo,  sine  quo 
nulla  vita  esse  potest,  et  deinde  tibi,  sed  etiam  infinitis  aliis,  quos  ut 
ad  eam  immortalitatem  quam  ipse  assequuturus  X  cs  posteaquam  ex 
bac  vita  roigraveris,  Diis  volentibus,  perducas  streuue  labores  et 
a^sidue  conaris,  utque  id  tua  pietas  effectum  reddat  quod  cupit,  Deum 
«»fro«p»rifa  §  omnium  rerum  bonarum  largitorem  preeari  non  ces- 
saboy  ejusque  divinas  aures,  ut  diu  in  hac  vita  superstcs  sis,  pulsare 
non  desinam.  Hsec  ad  te  audacius  quam  prudentius  scripsi :  sed  tua 
in  me'  beneficia  tanta  exstiterunt,  qui  ad  me  tibi  incognitam  scribere 
et  que  ad  animum  ornandum  et  mentem  expoliendam  necessaria 
essent  suppeditare  dignatus  es,  merito  negligentise  incusari  et  officii 
oblita  videri  possem,  si  omnimodo  me  tui  tuorumque  meritorum  me- 
morem  baud  prseberem.  Magnaque  prseterea  mihi  spes  est,  te  huic 
mes  plus  quam  muliebri  audacisB,  quee  virgo  ad  virum,  et  indocta 

•  *  Sine  aceeato. 

t  Scriptit  entMurii*    Post  j»ro  uL 

X  Sic  supra  icriptam  nana  Joaome,  Uteris  paaUo  minoribtts  •  sine  commate* 
{  Sine  accento. 
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ad  eiaditiOBii  patrm  tcnhtn  sadeMn,  ignoscerp,  ct  mat  htabum§, 
qum  te  gimvioriboi  rebus  occupamm  mcis  tricis,  Dfleniis  et  paeriUlms 
\mnit  peftufftme  non  dcbiniM  veniain  dare  veUe.  Quod  si  a  te  im* 
pctfsverOy  Be  aultit  noBHaibtis  toss  piclati  dctere  plarimam,  exis* 
timilMi.  Si  qokl  enim  hacm  paitepeccatoB  foerkyiiiei  ergatetuafr- 
q«e  nrtnds*  amoris  ahundaiitifle  podns  triboendttfli  est,  qoam  vel 
■riaciw,  q«n  in  nostma  sexon  cadeie  nollo  modo  debet,  ^  teiiie- 
liMi,  que  r*  r^f  nftauff  ^^Mtftuf  valde  adTenari  solet  Splendor 
tt  qindem  toaniiD  dotum  ita  mentis  me«  adeni,  vd  com  toa  lego,  vel 
com  de  te  cogito,  perstriogiC,  at  non  quid  mese  conveniat  conditioni, 
sed  quid  tose  debetur  dignitati,  in  mentis  mee  co^tadonem  yeniat. 
Gelenmit  luc  flactoare  ammus  sdet  atque  in  diversas  distrahi  partes, 
dum  quid  mea  setas,  sexus,  et  in  literis  medioeritas,  imo  infiintia 
potiuSy  postulat,  mecura  considero,  qnse,  cum  singsla,  turn  umversa 
mnlto  magis,  a  scribendi  officio  deterrent.  Contra  autem  cum 
tmmm  virtutum  prsestantiam,  famae  tuae  celebritatem,  et  meritorom 
tuorum  ergiL  me  magnitadinem  intueor,  superior  inleriori§  cogitatio 
oedit,Tt  «rpf«-e9  fiov  II  dignitati  tu» ;  et  plus  apod  me,  quod  tua  pos- 
tulant merita,  quam  quod  alia  suadent  omnia,  yalere  solet.  Reliquum 
aotem  est,  vir  darissime,  ut  vehementer  a  te  petam  meo  nomine  viro 
ifli  incfyto  et  eruditione,  petate  grayitateque  antesignano,  nomine 
Bibliandro,  mibi  tamen  incognito,  salutem  ex  animo  dicere.  Tantam 
cnim  ejus  in  nostra  patria  eruditionis  faimam  audio,  tamque  illustre 
ejus  nomen  apud  omnes  ob  singulares  animi  dotes  a  Deo  illi  conces- 
sas  esse  accipio,  ut  nolens  volens  hujusmodi  viri  coelitus,  ui  fallor, 
nobis  emissi  pietatem  sinceritatemque  amplecti,  qua?  paululum  cog- 
nitionis  consecuta  sum,  cogar;  et  ut  diu  hujusmodi  ecclesiife  co- 
lumnse,  qualisIT  vos  eslis,  prospera  sint  valetudine,  Deum  pfecor. 
TusB  autem  gravitati  bene  optare,  ob  humanitatem  mi  hi  ostensam 
gratias  agere,  et  multum  valere  jubcre,  quamdia  spirare  Hcuerit,  non 
desinam.     Vale,  vir  doctissime.  TuSe  pietati  deditissima, 

JoiiNKA  Gram. 

*  Sic,  antiquil  forniA  accusativi. 
t  Sine  accentibus- 
$     cripsit  cteterum, 

§  In  antographo  est  extremi  linell  sup,  tnm  ob  chartam  pauUidom  diKissam 
nonnnllaram  syllabarom  lacuna.    Initio  seqnentis  linett  est  Hrwri  togiiaiw, 
II  Sine  accentu. 
^  Sic,  formi  antiqua. 
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II. 
Johanms  a&  Ukm  ad  SuUingerum  Epiiiola. 

RsDii  h  Scotia  quarto Calend.  Junii  addudssam  uxorem  princip 
pis,  ubi  biduu*  hoc  cum  Joan'a  domini  filia,  et  Mlmtro  et  Haddono 
▼iris  optimis  et  sanctissimis  suaViter  traduco.  Fuit,  mibi  crede,  liber 
tuus  principi  et  gratissimus  et  jam  diu  ac  muham  expectatus.  ObtuU 
eum  ejus  celsitudini  in  magna  hominum  frequentia,  simul  enim  illo 
ipso  tempore  muUi  Berwikum  conflluxerant  Scoti  principes  pacificandi 
studio  inter  utraque  regna ;  episcopus  Aralensis  et  princeps  i  Max- 
fild :  ab  omnibus  multu'  app'batum  intelligo,  prsecipue  ab  Episcopo 
Norwicense  Anglo,  homine  cum  primis  docto,  ac  principi,  officium 
boc  tuum  laudate  ac  honoriiice  concessum  certe  persuadeas  tibi  velim. 
Scripsisset  san^  ad  tequam  lubentissime,  nisi  gravis^imi^  majestatis  re- 
giffi  negociis  et  publicis  rebus  magnopere  esset  disfractus,  de  quaetiam 
re,  torn  per  meas,  turn  filiee  literas  so  tibi  vult  excusatum  quam  dili* 
gentissime.  Multa  de  te  sum  turn  temporis  interrogatus  et  de  vitee  tuse 
rationibus,  et  de  liberis  ac  toU^deniquefamilia,  poti^simum  autem  quo 
munere  aut  dpno  maxime  gaudere  te  existimarem.  ^go  vero  constant! 
voce  ad  principem  dixi,  id  unum  te  sp^ctasse,  ut  promulgetur  doctripa 
filii  Dei,  ut  coUapsa  Dei  domus  restauretu]:,  et  t^ran'ia  Pappe.  con- 
demnetur,  nee  te  aliud  a  regia  majestate  postulasse^  nee  san^  diver- 
sum  a  principe  impetraturum  te  sperasse.  Hsec  ad  te  breviter,  ad 
principe'  vero  et  copiosius  et  diserUus,  ut  reatum  postulare  videbatur, 
sum  elocutus.  Praemeditabar  enim  jam  antea,  quod  mihi  esset  usu  . 
poitea  vanturum*  si  qua  quas  visa  sunt  respondi.  De  filisB  pnncipis 
in  te  studio  et  obiervanda,  ipse  facile  ex  ejus  dpictissima  epistola  tibi 
dasoripta  cognosces.  Ego  san^  nihil  hac  virgine  humanius  si  fami- 
Itam,  nihil  doctius  si  estatem,  nihil  denique  beatius  si  utram  consid^wa, 
unquam  extitisse  opinor :  fama  percrebuit,  et  in  ore  atqu^^  aermone 
magnorum  virorum  coepit  esse  nobilisaimam  banc  virgtnexn  regise  ma- 
jestati  despondendam  atque  locandam.  Si  id  contingat,  quam  febx 
mafrimomum  et  eccXesm  salutiferum  turn  fore  arbitrabamini  B  Sed 
ea  de  re  viderit  Deus  Optimus  Max.  qui  solus  viget,  sentit,  mcminit, 
preevidet  omnia  atque  disponit  omnia  pro  arbitratu  suo.  Uadderout 
verbi  minister,  el  Aekirus  institutor  filiea,  te  perofficiose  et  pera- 
nsnter  colunt  atque  obeervant;  erit  tuae  humanitatis  omnibus  quam 
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;  Sca'crat  at  io  aula  cvin  icge,  Wollokat  m 
▼crboi  Dd  anlto  can  labore  amincuit  Trebcras  i 
:  anUy  ct  lilcfii  imoionboi.  Imc  at  Gneds,  pocim« 
firvknr.  Exticaiiniicitatvikas,  cllilcnAii^pasadpniicipciB 
tcrifais,  ad  me  privi  loapcr  dcfeni  cures :  koc  at  vidk  te  tarn  rogo 
^oaa  <|Bod  iilnwilkiim  Salntcm  dkas  Ydim  D.  Gwaltlxio 
Ycibtt  pl1I^MM^  ct  a  coi^odiim  St  Doninatin  D.  PelU^  Tm 
4^«e  ilcna  faky  vir  doctMOK.    Calod.  Jan.  l59l. 
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Hme  k9  Sx  Depmtis  Swinet,  mmmis  par  kg  dbur  partis,  mi  em  mfec  k 
Frtmier  {^muml,  ic  29  Jammer  1803»  4epm  mk  hoax  mpreg  aiflti 
jvgd'^iiarAeiraAiMr. 


NeimaiPOBs,4ilBoBapaite^im|i«id  tnvafl  aojoiirdlkiiL  Hs'^it 
d*arTaBgerlcsiateftedadifieRaspaitiiciiSiusae.  Onm'aditqae 
les  poinli  prindpaBx  or  toqmeii  toos  tes  divises^  ceoceniaieot  la 
liquidalioii  de  la  dctte,  ct  csnote  pluBeon  aitides  dcs  orguiisadoiis 


Le  i^tablisBCBumt  de  rasden  oidie  de  ch(MB  dans 
MociatW[nr»,  qtccyilly  adctdDsco»fqiablectpoiirvoB»ctp<Mig 
■MM.    Cc  soDt  CIIZ9  ca  soot  lean  fonMs  de  gonveraaBcat  qoi 
distingaeat  dau  le  Mondct  q[ai  vooi  icndcBt  mtfriMMi  anx 
dcFEoiDpc. 

8aM  CCS  deiftocfatiw,  yuos  ae  pifaiaijin  lien  €|w  ce  €|w  I'oa 
troofe  aOleoBs;  toos  n'amica  paa  de  ooalcor  paiticalite;  ct  eamgpm 
bieo  i  Fimpofftaoce  d'aroir  destnuticaiactffMrtqocs;  eeaonteox  qoi 
^igoant  Tid^  de  toote  resaemblaDce  aiwcc  les  antici  tets,  ^carteal 
odle  de  voos  confaodre  avec  eox  ct  de  voos  7  iacoffpoRr. 

Je  sais  bien  qoe  le  r^me  de  ces  dteociaties  est  acooiapapifrd* 
iMMnbre  dlncooveiueDs,  el  qo'il  oe  aontiaiit  pas  resaaacn  anx  ^pcox 
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de  la  raison ;  mais  enfin  n  est  (tabli  depuis  des  si^cles,  il  a  son  orU 
gine  dans  le  cltmat,  la  nature,  les  besoins  et  les  habitudes  primitives 
des  habitans ;  il  est  conforme  au  g6nie  des  lieux,  et  il  ne  faut  pas  avoir 
faison  en  d^pitde  la  n6cessit^*«->Les  constitutions  des  petits  cantons  ne 
sont  sArement  pas  raisonnables,  mais  c'est  I'usage  qui  les  a  ^tablies : 
quand  I'usage  et  la  raison  se  trovent  en  contradiction,  c^est  le  premier 
qui  Pemporte. 

Vous  voudries  an6antir  ou  restreindre  les  iand^emeinden,  mais 
alors  ii  ne  faut  plus  parler  de  dimocraties,  ni  de  r6publicatns.  Les 
peuples  libres  n*ont  jamais  souffert  qu'on  les  privAt  de  I'exercice  im- 
m^at  de  la  souverainet^ ;  ils  ne  connaissent  ni  ne  go{kt€nt  ces  inven- 
tions nodemes  d'un  syst^me  reprisentatif,  qui  ddtruit  Jes  aUributs 
essentiels  d'nne  r6publique.  La  seul  chose  que  les  l^gislateurs  se 
soient  permis^  ce  sont  des  restrictions  qui^  sans  6ter  au  peuple  Pap- 
parance  d'exercer  la  souverainet6  imm6diatement,  proportionnaient 
rinfluence  k  TMucation  et  aux  richesses. 

Dans  Rome,  les  veeux  se  comptaient  par  classes,  et  on  avait  jet4 
dans  la  demi^re  toute  la  foule  des  proltoires,  pendant  que  les  pre* 
mitres  contenaient  k  peine  quelques  centaines  de  citoyens  opulens  et 
illustres;  mais  la  populace  6tait  ^galement  contente  et  ne  sentait 
IK>int  cette  immense  difil^rence,  parce  qu'on  I'amusait  a  donuer  ses 
votes  qui,  tous  recueillis,  ne  valaient  pas  plus  que  les  voix  de  quelques 
grands  de  Rome,  Ensuite,  pourquoi  voudriez-vous  priver  ces  pdtres 
dtt  seul  divertissement  qu'ils  peuvent  avoir  ?  Menant  une  vie  uniforme 
qui  leur  laisse  de  grands  loisirs,  il  est  naturel,  il  est  n^cessatre  qu'ila 
s*occupent  inmddiatement  de  la  chose  publique.  C'est  cruel  d'6ter 
i  des  peuples  pasteurs  des  prerogatives  dont  ils  sont  fiers,  dont  Thabi* 
tudo  est  enracin^,  et  dont  ils  ne  peuvent  user  pour  faire  du  mal. 
Dans  les  premiers  nomens  o(3^  les  persecutions  et  I'explosion  des 
passions  sentient  k  craindre,  la  di^te  les  comprimera.  D'ailleurs, 
puisqae  vous  insistes  lk«dessus,  et  qu'on  observe  que  ce  n'est  pas 
contraire  k  TaRcien  usage,  on  peut  obliger  les  kmdsgememden  k  ne 
traiter  que  ks  objets  qui  leur  soient  indiqu^s  par  le  conseH,  et  ne 
permettre  que  les  motions  qui  ont  eu  auparavant  Tagr^ment  de  cette 
autorit^  On  peut  aussi  sans  iaconv^aiens  exelure  les  jeunes  gent 
au-dessous  de  vingt  ans.  II  faut  emp6cher  qu'un  petit  lieutenant  en 
s^mestre,  assistant  4  la  iandigtmeifide  de  son  canton,  ne  puisse  faire 
des  motions  incendiaires  et  renverser  le  gouvemement. — Pour  la 
justice  crifflinellei  elle  appaitenait  au  hndsgemtinden  i  vous  avei 
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Toitncitnie  daat  vos  peUU  caotoos  et  mteie  plqs;  vous  prenfa  qu«l* 
queibit  1m  biens  d*UD  ckoyen  qui  vous  par&it  itre  trop  ricihe^-^C'est 
kku  toaoge  tout  cela,  sans  doute;  mais  cek  tient  4  la  d^mocratie 
pure :  yooB  voyes  dans  rhistoire  le  peuple  Ath^nien  en  oaasse  seiidrQ 
deajugemens.   ' 

II  faut  bien  ^tablir  dans  k  pacte  f4d4ral  qu'aucuoe  poursuite  poiur 
le  paiis6  ne  puisae  avoir  lieu  dans  aucun  canton;  et  enfiu,  un 
ciioyen  qui  ne  trouverait  plus  de  s^ret^  dans  sop  cantony.s^eUUira 
dans  un  autre.  Cette  faculty  et  celle  d'exercer  son  industde  pfutoDjU 
doit  kre  g^n^rale  pour  tous  lea  SvMssek  On  dit  que  Lss  petite  cantons 
i4pugnent  4  ce  principe ;  mais  qui  es^ce^  qui  ce  souciecait  de  s'eUbUf 
dans  leurs  vallees  et  au  rotUeu  de  leurs  aontagnes  ?  C'est  boa  pom; 
ceux  qui  y  sent  n&i;  mais  d'autrea  ne  seront  si^eement  pas  tenl6a 
d'y  aller. 

Les  petita  cantons  ont  tojpurs  ikt  attach^  ii  la  Fr^QC^  jusqu'i  li» 
revolution.  Si  depuis  ce  temps  ils  ont  i^cUn^  pour  l'Autriche»  ceU| 
passenu  Ils  ne  pourrout  pas  d^sirer  le  sort  des  TyroUens.  S^us 
peu«  ies  relations  de  la  France  avec  ces  cantons  seroni  HtabUea.teUeii 
qu'elles  ^taient  il  y  a  quinze  ans,  et  la  France  le^  inflj]eQC^:a.cojaap|M 
autre  fois*  EUe  prendra  des  regimens  4  sojide,  et  r^tablic^  ainsi  i^ne 
re&source  pecuniaire  pour  ces  contr^  pi^uvres.  La  France  fera  cda^ 
non  qu*elle  ait  besoin  de  ces  troupes,  II  ne  me  £eiudrait  qu'one 
arr^td  pour  les  trouver  en  France.  Mais  eUe  le  fera,  puisqu'il  est  de 
I'int^^  de  la  France  de  s'attacher  les  d^mocrati«s.  Ce  sont  eUes  qui 
forment  la  veritable  Suisse;  )a  plaine  ne  lui  a  ^te  adjointe  que  posftfe- 
neurei^eiit.  Tout  votre  bistoire  se  r6duit  k  ceci :  vous  ^tes  una 
agr^tion  de  petitesd^mpcraties  et  d'autaot  de  vJiJcs  Jibres  ii|ipi6naiesi» 
form^e  sous  I'empire  de  dangers  communs^  et  cisoent^e  par  Vascen* 
dant  de  Tinfluence  Fran^aise:  depuia  la  revolution  v.oua  vous  ^tea 
ol«$tin6s  i.  chercher  votre  salut  hors  de  la.  France.  II  ne'st  que  fab 
votre  bi^toire,  votre  positipQ*  k  boa  sens  vous  le  disent.  C'est  I'in* 
t&r^  de  la  defense  qui  lie  la  France.  4  la  Suisse ;  c*e$t  L'int6r^t  de 
I'attaque  qui  peut  rendre  int^ress«in(e  la  Suisse  aux  yeux  des  autiea 
puissances.  Le  premier  est  un  int^r^t  permanent  et  o^nslanl^;  le 
second  d^nd  des  caprices  et  n'est  que  passage.  La  Sruisse  ne  peut 
d^fendre  ses  plaines  qu^ayec  I'aide  da  la  France.  La  Eraaee  peak 
«tre  attaqu^e  pa,r  sa  fronti^re  Suisse;  I'Austricbe  ne  esaini  paa  la 
m^me  cbose*  J'aurais  &it  la  guarre.  pour  la  StiisM^  et  yaanua  plufeftt 
saorifi^  cent  mille  hommes  que  dc«»uffrir  qu'elle  restfil  entre  ks  mains 
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det  chefii  de  tm  derni^re  iftsttrreetioiit  Unt  est  gra«fe  Vkiflttence  de  la 
SuUse  pottr  la  Franca.  L'int^r^t  que  les  atitres  piiiMa&cea  poiii> 
nueot  pveodre  k  ce  pays  est  iofiniroeot  moindve.  L'Aagleterre  pcut 
biea  vous  payer  quelques  miUions ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  lit  un  biea  per* 
manent  L'Autriche  n'a  pas  d'argent»  et  elle  a  suffisamment  d'hommes* 
Nt  TAngleterre  ni  rAutricbe,  mais  bien  la  France,  prendra  vos  r6gi- 
netis  Suisses  4  sa  solde.  Je  declare  que  depuis  que  j«  me  trouve  k 
k  l^te  du  gottvemement,  aucuae  puissance  ne  s'esk  int^ress^e  an  sort 
de  la  Suisse.  Le  roi  de  Prusse  et  Terapereur  m'ont  instruit  de  toutee 
las  d-marches  d'Aloys  Reding.— Quelle  est  la  puissanee  qui  pourndt 
vona  soustraire  k  mon  influence }  C'est  not  qui  at  fdit  reconnahre  la 
i^puUique  Helv6tique  k  lium^ville  i  TAutricbe  ne  s'en  souciait  nn^ 
lament  A  Amiens,  je  voulais  en  &ire  autant ;  T Angleterre  Ta  ieftii6. 
Mais  r Angleterre  n'a  riea  k  fiure  avec  la  Suisse :  si  elle  avait  ex* 
prime  des  craintes  que  je  voulasse  ate  faire  Yotre  landamann,  je  me 
•erais  fait  votre  laodamann.  On  a  dit  que.  PAngleterre  s'int^ressait  k 
k  demi^re  insurrection ;  si  son  cabinet  avait  fait  i  ce  sujet  una  d6* 
marche  offiet^le,  s*il  y  avuC  eu  un  not  dans  la  gaaettte  de  Londres, 
je  vous  r^unissais. 

Jo  le  r^p^te,  si  les  aristocrates  continuent  4  ehereher  des  secours 
dangers,  ils  se  perdront  eux*mAmea,  et  la  France  finira  par  les 
chasser.  C'^tait  cela  qui  avait  perdu  Reding ;  c'est  cela  qui  a  perdu 
De  Mulinen ;  c'est  le  parti  aristocrate  qui  a  perdu  la  Suisse.  £t  de 
quoi  vous  plaignez  vous  ?  (En  s'addressant  k  la  section  aristocrate :) 
si  je  m'adresse  4  vous,  j'entend«  parler  de  votre  parti  et  non  point  de 
vos  individus.-*-yous  avea  traverse  la  revolution  en  censervaat  vos 
vies  et  vos  propri^t6s.  Le  parti  r^publicain  ne  vous  a  point  fait  de 
mal.  M^me  dans  la  plus  grande  crise,  du  temps  de  I^arpe,  il  n'a 
vers6  aucun  sang ;  il  n'a  pas  conunis  de  violences  ni  fait  de  persteu« 
tions ;  il  n'a  m^me  aboli  ni  les  dimes  ni  les  censes.  S'il  avait  aboli 
las  censes,  le  peuple  se  serait  rang^  de  son  c6t6t  et  la  popularity  dont 
vous  vous  vantes  serait  tottt-4-fait  nulle.  Le  gouvernement  unitaire 
a  repouss^  les  seuls  moyensqu'ai  avait  de  se  faire  des  adherens ;  il  a 
contrari^  les  veaix  du  peuple  des  campagnes  pour  1 'abolition  des  cens 
et  des  dimes  sans  indemnit^s,  et  pour  les  Elections  populaires.  C'est 
par  14  qu'il  a  prouv6  que  jamais  il  n'a  ni  pu  ni  voulu  (aire  une  revo- 
lution. Mais  vous,  au  premier  moment  o4  vous  avez  repris  votre  auto- 
rite»  vous  aves  arr^t^,  incarc^re,  pers4cut64  Aran,  4Lucerne,4Zuricb, 
etpartout  vous  avez  ^t^loin  de  montrer  la  moderation  des  reipublicains. 
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Oq  a  Unt  etii  vat  le  bombardement  de  Zurich ;  il  n'en  valait  pas 
la  peine  :  c'itait  vane  commune  rebelle.  Si  un  de  mes  d^partemens 
f'aviiait  de  me  refuser  d'ob^ir,  "je  le  traiterais  de  m^me,  et  je  ferais 
marcher  des  troupes  •  •  • .  Et  vous !  n'avez-vous  pas  bombard^  Fri- 
bourg  cC  Berne  ?  Ce  n'est  pas  la  violence,  ce  n'est  que  la  fublesse 
qn'oD  doit  reprocher  au  gouvemement  Helv^tique ;  ill  fallait  rester  k 
Berne  et  j  savoir  mourir,  mais  non  point  fair  comme  des  l&ches 
devant  Watteville  et  quelques  centaines  d'hommes.  Quelle  conduite 
indigne  n'a  pas  montr6  ce  Dolder,  qui  se  laisse  enlever  de  sa  cham- 
bre  ?  Quand  on  vent  se  m^ler  de  gouvemer,  il  htut  savoir  payer  de  sa 
personne ;  il  fiint  se  laisser  assassiner.— J'ai  beaucoup  entendu  criti- 
qoer  les  ptoclamadoiis  du  citoyen  Monod ;  pour  moi  je  les  ai  tr^s 
appronvics.  J'aime  T^nergie,  et  je  I'estime :  il  en  a  montr6  dans  sa 
conduite.  Mais  vraiment  votre  gouvemement  central  depuis  le  temps 
de  Reding,  n'a  itk  que  mfeprisable.  Reding  n'a  montr^  ni  bon  sens 
ni  intelligence.  H  est  venu  ici :  c'6tait  d^jii  tr&s  hasard^ ;  mais  il 
pouvak  en  tirer  profit.  Au  lieu  de  cela,  il  s'est  obstin^  sur  le  Valais 
et  le  pays  de  Vaud ;  et  quoique  je  lui  eusse  dit  que  le  soleil  retour- 
nerait  plutAt  de  I'occident  k  Torient  que  le  pays  de  Vaud  f&t  rendu  k 
Bemcy  toujours  le  pays  de  Vaud  £tait  son  cheval  de  bataille.  Ensuite 
il  Cut  la  sottise  d'envoyer  k  Vienne  ce  Diesbach,  qu'on  n*avait  pas 
voulu  recevoir  ici. 

Constitution  pour  les  Grisons. 

Vous  m'en  voulea  toujours  un  peu  (en  s'adressant  a  Sprecher)  pour 
la  Valteline,  mais  vous  aves  mkn\k  de  la  perdre  ;  et  je  ne  ferais  que 
vous  tromper,  si  je  vous  donnais  des  esp^rances  de  la  r^acqu€rir.  II 
n'en  est  pas  de  mAme  pour  les  biens  s^questr^  dans  la  Valteline,  ap» 
partenant  i  des  Grisons,  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  vend  us ;  et  j'ai  envoy^  votre 
m^moire  k  Milan. 

Sur  I'observation  faite  par  un  membre  que  la  neutrality  devant 
^tre  rendue  k  la  Suisse,  il  conviendrait  que  la  Valteline  en  fit  par* 
tie,  pour  que  Tempereur  ne  pAt  entrer  par  elle  en  Italic :  le  consul 
trouve  que  la  France  en  pourra  mieux  profiler  pour  I'attaque* 

Constitution  dss  Cantons  aAistocratigues. 

.  Bans  les  cantons  aristocratiques,  vos  objections  tombent  princi- 
palementsur  les  conditions  d'61igibilit^,  sur  legra^«tf  et  ladur^e  deft 
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fonctlotis.  Le  grabeau  me  parait  de  rigueur  absolue  dans  les  aristo- 
craties.  Toutes  les  aristocraties  ont  un  penchant  k  se  concentrer,  k  se 
former  un  esprit  ind^pendant  des  gouvern^s,  de  leurs  voeux  et  des 
progr^s  de  Topinion,  et  deviennent  k  la  longue  k  la  fois  odieuses  et 
insuffisantes  aux  besoins  des  ^tats  qu'elles  administrent.  Le  seul 
remade  a  ces  maux^  au  moins  le  seul  moyen  d'emp^cher  qu'elles 
nc  prennent  des  racines  et  des  accroissemens  trop  rapides,  et  que  les 
gouvernemensy  en  devenant  insupportables,  ne  provoquent  des  mouve« 
mens  d'insubordination  et  d'anarchie,  c'est  le  grabeau.  Toutes  les 
aristocraties  s'en  sont  servies.  II  parait  done  qu'il  est  un  rouage  ab- 
solument  necessaire.  Les  grands  inquisiteurs  k  Venise,  les  censeurs 
k  Rome,  ^tant  toujours  des  magistrats  v^n^rables  et  ambitieux  de 
I'estime,  n'osaient  heurter  Topinion,  et  se  voyaient  forces  d*61iminer 
les  s^nateurs  qui  devenaient  irapopulaires  ou  m6prisables. 

Vous  avez  eu  vos  grabeaux  dans  toutes  vos  anciennes  aristocraties. 
Pour  en  pr^venir  Tabus,  on  peut  en  r6gulariser  Texercice.     II  peut 
^tre  aboli  pour  le  petit  couseil  comme  nullement  necessaire  pour  ce 
corps,  qui  est  renouvel^  tous  les  deux  ans  par  tiers ;  mais  les  places  du 
grand  conseil  dtant  k  vie,  ce  principe  aristocratique  de  vos  constitu- 
tions rend  absolument  necessaire  le  grabeau,  qui,  au  lieu  de  chaque 
ann^e,  pourra  ne  s*exercer  que  tous  le  deux  ans.     Les  places  k  vie 
sont  n6cessaires  pour  dooner  de  la  stability  et  de  la  consideration  au 
gouvernement.     II  faut  que  nouvelles  aristocraties  sc  forment:  it 
pour  prendre  consistance  et  s'organiser  d'une  mani^re  qui  promctte 
ordre,  s^ret6,  et  stabilite,  il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  des  points  fixes,  qui  ser* 
vent  de  pivot  aux  hommes  en  mouvement  et  aux  choses  qui  changent. 
Quant  aux  conditions   p^cuniaires  d'^ligibilite^  les  campagnes  ont 
int^r^t  k  ce  qu'elles  ne  soient  pas  trop  att^nu^es,     Des  roembres  du 
grand  conseil,  dont  la  pauvret^  inspirerait  le  m^pris^  d^consid^rerai- 
ent  leurs  commettans  dans  la  capitale,  et  porteraient  atteinte  au  re- 
spect din  k  leur  corps,  par  la  mesquinerie,  de  leur  existence^  dans  une 
ville  oil  ils  seraient  surpasses  en  d^penses  par  les  plus  simples  bour- 
geois.— L'^lection  immediate  est  pr6f6rable  k  des  corps  ^lectoraux, 
dont  I'intrigueet  la  cabale  s'emparent  plus  facilement.     Nous  en 
avons  fait  Texp^rience  en  France  pendant  le  cours  de  la  revolution. 
£t  vous  (en  s'adressant  au  c6t6  aristocratique)  vous  y  gagnerez.     Le 
peuple  m4me  se  laissera  plut6t  influencer  par  un  grand  nom,  par  dea 
richesies  et  Topinion,  que  des  assemblies  ^lectorales.     Les   1000 
francs  pourront  ^tre  diminues  de  moitie,  de  mani^re  qu'il  soit  niGe»* 


r 
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MK.  p«air  «otM,  4e  poweJer  aa  bmbs  50O  biaa  «t  nn  droit  6e 
fcotgeowit  <«■  k  ciMaa.  II  wnk  m^ae  cooveaable  ile  fixer  bbc 
■^iMC  encore  inoin  fane  daas  certkins  districb  pe«  &Tonses  de  Ik 
fcrtme,  eomiBe  rOhrrtaod.  L'eui  de  mui^  on  de  Tenrage  qoi 
a«wt  f«(  eatge  poar  poovotr  Toter,  le  modifien  de  maniiie  qa'im  ci- 
loyeii  noo  rnahe  posse  csercer  ks  droits  polkiqaes  i  tieBte  ans.  II . 
CM  inponaM  d'emp^faer  qn'an  jeone  militaire,  qttt  tie  tienC  par 
UKma  lien  de  fuoille  i  la  pairie.  ne  neniie  poor  six  mois  daus- 
le  pajs  pour  tocb  troublrT  et  s'eu  retoanier  ensake. 

Sot  I'obueiradoa  qo'il  resultenit  des  aTaotagn  du  lenouveUement 
■Mwhanf  d'une  partie  consduabte  da  gnnd  cotudi,  le  preniier  cod- 
mI  apprDiica  la  proposibon  de  'ne  faire  les  elecriona  que  de  Icrin  et 
loin,  A  lonqu*)!  manquervit  an  grand  nombre  de  membm  qui 
■RiieiU  Teraptares  toos  k  U  fois- 

n  accMe  i  b  detDande  lajie  par  Reinttart,  qne  les  tribii<  poisient 
Bommrr  librement  )es  candidats  dans  les  di*vn  districts  dn  canton, 
k  I'eicrpiioa  dc  leui  propft  district.  It  obaene  (fue  certaioeTDeot 
eels  sera  d'an  gnitd  avantagp  pour  les  Tilles,  qni  offriront  nn  choiz 
infiniinent  plas  nombrevx  que  les  districts  des  campagnes. — L<s  d^ 
pules  du  cote  dnitr  jl  I'exceptioti  de  H.  R.,  coDTieBDeitt  de  cet  avau- 
tage. — D'od  TJeot  dooc,  dit  Buonaparte,  cette  animosity  de  la  cam- 
pagne  contie  la  rille,  dans  votre  canton  ?— Cela  tient,  i^pood  R.,  i 
dn  causes  physiques  et  morales,  et  snnont  k  la  ricbessc  des  pay»ns. 


I^  gnbeau  sen  mis  de  cAte  conne  inadle,  pBisqae  le  grand  ctm- 
Mil  n'est  pas  k  *ie. 

(On  demaode  une  r^acticHi  de  I'article  nir  I'o^anisation  jndi- 
ciaire,  qui  ne  dit  pas  si  la  loi  a  la  frcolie  d'^taUir  dn  jages.) 

Le  coosdI  veot  qneTuticle  soit  t^ig^  en  forme  tiis  gen^isle^  II 
ajonle ,  la  constitntioD  tte  derrait  determiner  qne  le  mode  selon  lequcl 
•e  fait  U  loi.  Si  die  dit  plas,  0*691  manvab  ;  et  >i  elle  dit  trop  et 
qu'on  ne  puisse  bire  aatremefit,  on  ■&  caase.  La  constitottoa  ne  de- 
Trait  point  pvler  dn  ponvoir  jadiciaire ;  qnant  aux  jni^  doos  tron- 
Tons  de  trb  gnndes  diScnltes  en  Prance  poor  c*IK  imtitutioa.  Les 
jnr^  ne  jugent  que  trop  sou*enl  par  pasiioDS ;  mais  il  se  pent  que 
qaand  les  paoions  leront  jAm  calmes,  on  puiMe  titer  avantage  de 
cette- institution.     Novt  Mromes  k  rcconnaltre  qui   les  }vget  dotvent 
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^tre  k  vie^  et  quil  est  bon  qu*ils  soient  des  hommes  de  k>i.  C'est 
alors  qu'ils  s'occapent  nooifteulement  par  devoir,  mais  avec  intei^t  ct 
plaisir  de  leurs  fonctibns. 


Facte  federal. 

Vous  auriez  pu  avoir  le  syst^me  d'unit6  chez  vous,  si  les  disposi-* 
tions  primitives  de  vos  ^16mens  sociaux,  les  ^v^nemens  de  votre 
histoire,  et  vos  rapports  avec  les  puissances  6trang^res  vous  y  avaient 
conduits.  Mais  ces  trois  classes  d'influences  puissantes  vous  ont 
justement  meii6  au  syst^me  contraire.  Une  forme  de  gouvernment, 
qui  n'estpasle  r^sultat  d*une  longue  suite  d'^v^nemens,  de  malheurs^ 
d'efforts  et  d'entreprises  d*un  peuple,  ne  peut  jamais  prendre  racine. 
Des  circonstances  passage  res,  des  int^r^ts  du  moment  peuvent  con^ 
seiller  un  syst^me  oppose  ct  m^me  le  faire  adopter ;  mais  il  ne  sub- 
siste  pas.  Nous  avons  aussi  eu  des  f^d^ralistes.  Marseille  et 
Bourdeaux  s*en  trouvaient  bien ;  mais  les  habitudes  du  peuple  Fran- 
pals,  le  r61e  qu'il  doit  par  sa  position  et  qu'il  desire  par  son  caract^re 
jouer  en  Europe,  s'opposent  k  ce  qu'il  consente  k  un  syst^me  con- 
traire k  sa  gloire  autant  qu*k  ses  usages.  Mais  vous  ^tcs  dans  un  cas 
tout-4-fait  diff(§rent ;  la  tranquillity  ct  Tobscurit^  politique  vous  con- 
viennent  uniquement.  Vous  avez  joue  un  r61e  dans  votre  temps, 
quand  vos  voisins  n'etaient  gu^re  plus  puissans  que  vous.  A  present 
que  voulez-vous  opposer  aux  puissances  de  TEurope,  qui  voudraient 
atteater  k  vos  droits  et  d  votre  repos  ?  II  vous  faudrait  six  mille 
hommes  pour  soutenir  le  gouvernement  central ;  et  quelle  figure 
feriez-vous  aveq  cette  force  arm^e  ? — Ni  elle  ni  les  finances  que  vous 
pourriez  avoir,  ne  sentient  assez  considerables  pour  vous  faire  jouer  un 
r61e.  On  observa  au  premier  consul  que  ce  n'^taint  point  pour  jouer 
un  r61e  que  I'on  souhaitait  une  autorit^  f^d^rale  assez  forte  pour  faire 
fl^chir  rint^r^t  particulier  devant  celui  de  tous  les  grandes  crises,  ou 
lorsqu'il  s'agissait  d'entreprises  n^cessaires,  mais  impossibles  k  ex6- 
cuter  sans  le  concert  et  la  cooperation  de  tous  les  cantons. — Une 
pareille  autorit^,  se  l^gitimant  par  son  ^vidente  utility,  n'aurait  pas 
beioin  d'arm^e  permanente  pour  se  fair  ob^ir,  ni  d'imp6ts  on^reux  k 
la  nation. — Le  premier  consul,  dont  le  parti  ^tait  pris,  ne  se  rendit 
point. — II  est  d'ailleurs  assez  probable  qu'en  ramenan^  la  Suisse  aux 
anciennes  formes^  il  voulait  preparer  la  France  au  m^me  r^tablisse- 
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ment  4  son  proliu— Qoelques  ans  des  s^nateurs,  nommes  pour  coin 
'.ftrer  avec  les  deputes  Suisses^  avaient  p^n^tr^  ce  desieiDy  et  Tun 
d'eux  8'eo  ouvrit  franchemenL— La  Suisse,  conlMkua  Bonaparte,  a 
^t^  int^ressante  aux  ycux  de  IHSurope  comme  €tat  fl^deratif,  et  elle 
pourra  le  redevenir  comme  tel.  Plut6t  que  d'avoir  un  gouvemeroent 
central,  il  vous  conviendrait  de  devenir  Frao^ais :  c'-est  \k  qu'on  va 
la  t^te  levee. 

Un  merabre  observe  que  les  Suisses  ne  pourraient  pas  supporter 
les  imp6ts  de  la  France. — Sans  doute,  r^plique  le  conatflf  cela  He 
pent  vous  convenir ;  aussi  jamais  n'y  avait-on  pens^  iK  Je  h*ai 
jamais  cm  un  moment  que  vous  pussiez  avoir  une  republique  une  et 
indivisible.  Dans  le  temps  oii  j*ai  pass^  par  la  Suisse  pour  me 
rendre  A.  Rastadt,  vos  afGiires  auraient  pu  s'arranger  facilement  Je 
fis  part  alors  au  directoire  de  ce  que  je  pensait  sur  ces  affaires.  J'^tais 
bien  de  Tavis  qu*on  dcvait  profiter  des  circonstances,  pour  attacher 
plus  ^troitement  la  Suisse  4  la  France.  Je  voulais  d'abord  s6parer  le 
pays  dc  Vaud  de  Berne,  pour  en  faire  un  canton  s^par^,  Cela  con- 
venait  k  la  France  pour  toutes  sortes  de  raisons.  Ensuite  je  voulais 
quadrupler  le  nombrc  des  families  r^gnantes  4  Berne,  ainsi  que  dans 
les  autres  aristocraties,  pour  obCenir  par  \k  une  majorite  amie  de  la 
France  dans  leurs  conseils  ;  mais  jamais  je  n'aurais  voulu  une  revo^ 
lution  cbez  vous. 

Une  mcmbre  du  cbxA  aristocratique  lui  ayant  demand^  la  reddition 
des  armes  et  Velargisseroent  des  prisonniers  d'Arbourg,  Bonaparte  ne 
r^pond  rien,  se  d^toume  et  parle  d'autres  choses. 
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